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This Issue in Brief 


The Crime Commission’s Report.—On July 23, 
1965, President Johnson established the Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice. Professor of Law James Vorenberg 
of Harvard University, Executive Director of 
the Commission, comments, in our lead article, 
on some of the highlights of the Report. The 
Report is “about crime in America—about those 
who commit it, about those who are its victims, 
and about what can be done to reduce it.” It is 
the work of 19 commissioners, 63 staff members, 
175 consultants, and hundreds of advisers from 
every part of America and represents a broad 
range of opinion and profession. More than 200 
specific recommendations are made which, the 
Commission believes, will lead to a safer and 
more just society. 

The “Treat-Em-Rough” Boys Are Here Again. 
—To many self-appointed experts the plan of 
attack on the crime problem is “to get ’em young, 
treat ’em rough, and tell ’em nothin’.” So writes 
Dr. Garrett Heyns who for more than 30 years 
has come to grips with the realities of delinquency 
and crime as a reformatory warden, head of a 
state department of corrections, member of a 
state parole board, and for 9 years head of the 
Department of Institutions for the State of Wash- 
ington. Dr. Heyns tells us what he thinks about 
the “treat-’em-rough” boys and what needs to be 
done to cope with the factors underlying dis- 
regard for the law. He scores the apathy of Mr. 
Citizen in not doing his part to prevent and con- 
trol crime. 

Off-Grounds Activities Present an Opportunity 
for Correctional Institutions.— The essential role 
of a correctional institution, asserts Sanger B. 
Powers, director of the Wisconsin Division of 
Corrections, must be that of resocialization and 


re-education of offenders with their earliest possi- 
ble reintegration into the community as a goal. 
Mr. Powers shows what Wisconsin institutions 
are doing to achieve this goal through their 
activities in the community. Off-grounds activi- 
ties, he concludes, can do much to help an inmate 
in the development of an improved self-concept, 
to restore self-confidence, and to replace anti- 
social behavior with socially acceptable attitudes 
and behavior. 


New Directions for the Juvenile Court.—In 
the second of his series of three articles William 
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H. Sheridan of the U.S. Children’s Bureau dis- 
cusses the multiple roles of the juvenile court 
judge. Thev not only negate the possibility of a 
fair hearing, he finds, but also hinder the de- 
velopment of an effective juvenile correctional 
and welfare program. Mr. Sheridan declares there 
is need for change and suggests the nature and 
direction of such change. 

Behavior Modification Techniques: New Tools 
for Probation Officers.—Probation officers are 
using outmoded techniques, assert Psychologists 
Gaylord L. Thorne, Roland G. Tharp, and Ralph 
J. Wetzel, when they rely principally on punish- 
ment to modify behavior. The authors propose, 
instead, a new technique called “behavior modifi- 
cation” which is based on operant learning prin- 
ciples. Rapid and durable behavior changes, they 
contend, can be achieved through the new techni- 
que. Four case examples illustrate the advantages 
and limitations of the technique. 

Walton Village: A YMCA Residential Center 
for Delinquent Teenage Boys.—Walton Village 
is located on the fourth floor of the Philadelphia 
Central YMCA. It has facilities for 30 dependent 
boys, most of whom are referred by the Phila- 
delphia Department of Welfare. It is neither a 
correctional institution nor a detention center. 
The boys live under the supervision and guidance 
of a trained staff and are afforded the same free- 
dom and privileges they would have in a good 
private home. Eugene J. Montone, director of 
Walton Village, reports on its facilities, program, 
and achievements. 

Juvenile Delinquency and Social Policy.— 
Psychologist Seymour Rubenfeld rejects current 
sociological explanations of delinquency among 
the deprived. He submits that neither the legal- 
correctional approach nor the welfare approach— 
the two basic patterns of service today—basically 
affect the social, interpersonal, and psychological 
malfunctions underlying delinquency in poverty 
cultures. Dr. Rubenfeld has formulated a psycho- 
social theory of delinquency which he presents in 
his article, together with guidelines for a synchro- 
nized attack on the delinquency problem. 

A Multiple System Theory of Juvenile Delin- 
quency.—Few theories of delinquency and crime, 
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All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 


according to Psychiatrist Paul R. Miller of the 
Northwestern University Medical School, are 
interdisciplinary. Data from biological, psycho- 
logical, and social systems of human behavior 
must be included, Dr. Miller contends, in order 
to formulate a systematic understanding of delin- 
quency and crime. Criminology, he avers, is a 
heterogeneous field which needs to agree on a 
homogeneous theory and also needs to become an 
interdisciplinary profession. Until this happens, 
he believes the results of prevention and treat- 
ment will continue to be equivocal or unsuccessful. 

Institutional Strategies in Dealing With Y outh- 
ful Offenders.—David Fogel, research fellow at 
the University of California School of Crimi- 
nology, makes three major assumptions in his 
article, namely, that the institution as a social 
system may support the deviant inmate values 
that it theoretically opposes, that conventional 
staff organization and culture may be inimical 
to treatment, and that the group should be the 
major unit of treatment. Mr. Fogel reviews tradi- 
tional methods of institutional treatment and 
demonstrates the power of the group as an agent 
of change. 

Face to Face With the Drug Addict: An Ac- 
count of an Intensive Group Experience.— 
Douglas Kruschke and Frederick H. Stoller 
describe in their article a new approach to group 
therapy—which they choose to call “accelerated 
interaction”—and its effects on narcotic addicts 
in an institution. Brief intensive group experi- 
ences, the authors believe, hold promise for en- 
hancing correctional programs. 

Child Victims of Sexual Offenses.—There is a 
lack of public concern not only for the welfare 
of children who have been sexually victimized 
by adults, but also in the development of pre- 
vention programs. These are the observations of 
Dr. Sol Chaneles, director of the Child Victim 
Study of the American Humane Association. 
Since most cases of sexual crimes against children 
are perpetrated by members of their own family, 
policies for prevention, treatment, and control, 
Dr. Chaneles states, must be directed at the family 
and its neighborhood context. 


of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement 
by the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 


case to be deserving of consideration. 
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The Crime Commission’s Report 


By JAMES VORENBERG 
Executive Director, President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice 


Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 

ministration of Justice was to survey and 
analyze the criminal justice system as a whole— 
as a series of inseparable, interconnecting parts. 
And, being a national commission, it attempted 
also to deal with the criminal justice system on a 
nationwide scale. 

A perspective so broad has its problems, of 
course. Especially when the time is as short as 
the Commission’s 18 months, it is not possible 
to investigate also all the individual problems and 
variations in local practice that underlie the sys- 
tem. In the corrections area, for example, the 
Commission’s report makes only minimal men- 
tion of the brutality, corruption, and inhumane 
conditions that persist in some institutions. And 
a given agency or administrator may find that the 
report touches but briefly, if at all, on the partic- 
ular problem that appears locally to be the key to 
progress. 

But such matters of local difference, vital and 
complex though they may be, are nonetheless 
more generally recognized and dealt with else- 
where than are the problems of the system as a 
whole. For individual agencies and jurisdictions 
have too long operated in virtual isolation from 
each other, often even at cross purposes. Police 
have been separated from courts; courts from cor- 
rections; all three from schools, employers and 
unions, welfare and social service agencies, city 
planners, and other institutions influential in pre- 
venting crime and delinquency and reintroducing 
offenders in the community. There is little com- 
munication or cooperation between neighboring 
police agencies in a metropolitan area; between 
juvenile and adult correctional agencies; between 
probation departments and institutional staffs; 
and in some jurisdictions even between probation 
and parole offices. 

This isolation has contributed in corrections to 
the tendency to faddishness in rehabilitative pro- 
gramming—the rush to try a method that seems 


(O« OF THE major efforts of the President’s 


The 340-page report by the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, titled The 
Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, may be purchased for 
$2.25 from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402.—The Editor. 


new and hopeful but that may have failed else- 
where, the rejection of a program that appears to 
have failed but that with slight modifications may 
have succeeded in another jurisdiction. It has 
meant that some agencies have made great strides 
in reducing recidivism while others have remained 
backwaters, grossly understaffed, little interested 
in imaginative innovation, and unstimulated by 
contact with more progressive counterparts. 

And, especially important, lack of a broad view 
of the criminal justice system has severely hin- 
dered public understanding of crime and of the 
processes by which offenders are handled and has 
stifled the interest and support of legislatures and 
political executives so necessary to finance and 
plan for improvement in the system. Here, too, 
guess and fear and prejudice have too long deter- 
mined what we do about crime. 


Major Themes and Recommendations 


With respect to the criminal justice system as 
a whole, the Commission identified eight major 
themes and recommendations. 

1. Prevention of Crime.—No correctional officer 
needs to be reminded how applicable to the crim- 
inal field is the old maxim, “An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” Problems of 
personal maladjustment and social deprivation 
that lead to crime and delinquency are far more 
difficult to cope with after a person has committed 
an offense and has gone through the criminal 
justice system than they would have been before. 
The Commission’s report is a strong endorsement 
of continuing and expanding, in the name of 
crime prevention as well as for other reasons, 
programs to improve slum schools and neighbor- 
hoods; to strengthen families through such meth- 
ods as counseling, provision of jobs, family plan- 
ning, and maintenance of minimum income levels; 
and to pursue the other objectives that have been 
espoused by poverty programs and other similar 
efforts in the last few years. 

The Commission’s report also discusses pre- 
venting crime by strengthening the deterrent ef- 
fect of criminal sanctions and by reducing oppor- 
tunities for committing crimes. In the first cate- 
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gory are proposals for shortening police response 
time through better communications equipment 
and for decreasing the pretrial delays that some- 
times lead to losing witnesses or dropping charges. 
Measures for reducing opportunities to commit 
crimes, one of the areas of concentration of the 
Commission’s Science and Technology Task Force, 
include making it more difficult to jump auto 
ignitions or to leave ignitions unlocked or with 
keys in them. 

The suggestions for improving police-commu- 
nity relations, especially in ghetto areas, represent 
one of the Commission’s most important and orig- 
inal contributions and will also, in my belief, have 
a significant impact on crime and delinquency. 

2. Diversion From Full Criminal Process.— 
Experts in the criminal justice field are coming 
more and more to believe that while application 
of all the various stages of the criminal justice 
system is sometimes desirable, in many cases the 
operation of the system does more harm than 
good. Noncriminal treatment in cases lending 
themselves to it has the added advantage of allow- 
ing concentration of resources on those cases that 
most need them. 

The Commission pointed to drunkenness of- 
fenders as a major group for which noncriminal 
alternatives would be more appropriate and effec- 
tive, and recommended general reconsideration 
of criminal codes to identify other areas in which 
criminal sanctions are inappropriate. It also urged 
coordinating and standardizing exercise of discre- 
tion by police, prosecutors, and juvenile court 
personnel on the question of whether to divert an 
offender out of the criminal process. It developed 
several proposals, more fully discussed below, for 
increasing community handling of offenders. 

3. Elimination of Major Injustices—A number 
of Commission recommendations focus on sources 
of unfairness in criminal justice: bail and deten- 
tion practices, mass production conditions in 
lower courts, lack of counsel necessary to protect 
the rights of offenders. In the corrections area, 
the Commission recommends that counsel be pro- 
vided at probation and parole revocation pro- 
ceedings. More generally, it discusses the need 
for full articulation of administrative policies 
that affect offenders and for access to adequate 
review of correctional decisions. As the number 
of correctional alternatives and the degree of dis- 
cretion in treatment increase, so does the danger 
that important decisions will be made without 
adequate justification or consideration. 
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4. Upgrading of Personnel.—The National Sur- 
vey of Corrections undertaken for the Commis- 
sion by the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency found shortages in the number of 
correctional personnel beyond even what those 
familiar with the manpower area had expected. 
Based on recommended standards of an average 
caseload of 35, almost three times the present 
number of probation and parole officers are needed 
today to handle adult felons. The Commission 
proposes a number of approaches to the problems 
in this area: use of nonprofessionals and volun- 
teers; experimentation with abbreviated presen- 
tence investigations in less serious or complicated 
cases, reserving full reports for cases in which a 
judge feels a need for more information; and 
varying caseload size and broadening treatment 
approaches in order to concentrate parole and 
probation resources on cases needing the most 
intensive treatment. 

5. Provision of Better Information at Key 
Decision Points—The Commission’s Science and 
Technology Task Force explored the potentials of 
computerized information systems that would 
facilitate access by criminal justice personnel to 
records helpful for effective disposition of cases. 
The report of the Corrections Task Force, shortly 
to be issued, will include a discussion of the role 
that correctional personnel can play in providing, 
at the prosecution stage, a better basis for con- 
sideration of treatment potential and needs to 
enable effective disposition of guilty plea cases 
and recognition of cases appropriate for diversion 
out of the criminal system. ‘ 

6. Reorganization and Coordination of Agen- 


cies.—The Commission investigated various means - 


for making criminal justice agencies more effec- 
tive and efficient. It recommends that local jails 
and misdemeanant programs be integrated into 
state correctional systems and that decision- 
making in correctional agencies be decentralized. 
The report discusses combining and pooling re- 
sources among jurisdictions to permit more spe- 
cialized treatment of small offender groups. Under 
one proposal detailed in the Corrections Task 
Force report, the Federal Government would no 
longer provide direct services for offenders gen- 
erally but instead would transfer them to state 
authorities, except where state standards were 
unsatisfactory. The federal corrections system 
would then concentrate on conducting demonstra- 
tion programs, providing assistance to state and 
local corrections, and perhaps caring for special 
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offender groups that could not be handled in local 
systems. 

7. Importance of Operational Research.— 
Again, those in the correctional field do not need 
to be told how little is known about crime or about 
relative effectiveness of the ways we try to deal 
with it. Correctional projects like the Community 
Treatment Program of the California Youth 
Authority, subjecting theories to systematic and 
controlled operational experimentation, have only 
recently begun to appear. Research must be 
greatly expanded and is an area in which the Fed- 
eral Government can be especially helpful. 

8. Need for Greater Resources.—Soon after the 
Commission’s report was released, President 
Johnson submitted to Congress legislation de- 
signed to give the Federal Government a major 
and growing role in assisting states and cities to 
improve criminal justice. It is clear that the 
changes needed to control crime cannot be bought 
for the money America has been willing to spend 
up to now. While the main burden and responsi- 
bility must remain at the state and local levels, 
the Federal Government is an essential source of 
aid and stimulus. 


Corrections and Community Orientation 


A number of these recommendations have par- 
ticular relevance to those in the probation field. 
Probation’s very existence is premised on the im- 
portance of treating offenders as much as possible 
in the community, a premise consistent with the 
Commission report’s emphasis on the importance 
of able schools, job opportunities, sound family 
background, good housing, and adequate recre- 
ational facilities in crime prevention. The removal 
of an offender to an institution only makes more 
difficult his reintegration in the community upon 
his release. It may cost him his job, interrupt 
still further his schooling, sever his family ties, 
and place on him a label that makes these rup- 
tures even harder to repair. 

Incarceration is necessary and important in 
many cases where the community must be pro- 
tected, and there are institutions that show how 
much rehabilitation can be achieved in an insti- 
tutional setting. But there always remains in the 
institutional setting an artificiality that limits it 
in preparing an offender to deal with the forces 
in the community that contributed to his conduct, 
and institutional staff can do little at a distance 
to help offenders in such situations. 


The Commission thus proposes a program for 
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institutional corrections that would align it much 
more closely with community treatment. Future 
institutions would for the most part be located in 
the heart of the communities from which they 
drew their inmates and would make maximum use 
of work- and study-release programs, furloughs, 
halfway houses, and other devices to bring them 
into closer contact with the community and enable 
their staffs to work with offenders as they con- 
fronted actual problems. 

At the same time the Commission stresses for 
probation and parole a considerably more active 
role than they now have in many instances. The 
casework orientation that obtains today in 
most agencies would be supplemented by active 
responsibility for providing offenders with train- 
ing and jobs, observing their progress in school 
or at work, obtaining clinical services or other 
help from community resources outside of correc- 
tions. This “reintegrative” approach is founded 
on recognition that in many cases it is impossible 
to change an offender without also changing the 
community in which he lives, to open up legit- 
imate opportunities for him and expose him to 
desirable associations that he may never have 
known. 

Based on the same general theories, the Com- 
mission proposed for juveniles charged with of- 
fenses that are not serious an agency that it calls 
a Youth Services Bureau. Such an agency would 
deal with nondelinquents as well as with delin- 
quents and would accept referrals from juvenile 
court intake staffs, police, parents, schools, and 
others..It would coordinate, refer to, and where 
necessary provide education, recreation, counsel- 
ing, health, vocational, and other services for 
youths. Making the Youth Services Bureau avail- 
able to both delinquents and nondelinquents 
should help to minimize its stigmatizing effects. 
Requiring it to serve referrals from official agen- 
cies would counter the present tendency of social 
service agencies to exclude delinquents. 

The Commission recommends a similar ap- 
proach for drunkenness offenders, with treatment 
at civil detoxification centers followed by volun- 
tary residential aftercare programs. Experiments 
with this approach in Boston’s South End and St. 
Louis have had distinct success. The Corrections 
Task Force report discusses the possibility of 
developing a service bureau for other categories 
of petty offenders and minor misdemeanants 
whose problems are essentially of a service-need- 
ing nature. 
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The development of correctional and preven- 
tion agencies along this more complex, commu- 
nity-oriented model will not come quickly or easily, 
of course. The Commission was acutely aware of 
the need for more money and staff to translate 
these plans into reality. It is hoped, however, that 
the federal program will help provide the impetus 
needed to demonstrate the feasibility of some of 
these approaches. 

It is aiso important to note that community 
orientation will require the development of closer 


contacts between corrections and community in- 
stitutions outside the criminal justice system, and 
that attempts at early diversion to Youth Services 
Bureaus and similar agencies will require police, 
courts, and corrections to develop referral and 
treatment policies jointly. Hopefully the Crime 
Commission’s attempts at a broad perspective on 
the problems of crime prevention and criminal 
justice as a whole will be only a forerunner for 
the development of cooperation and coordination 
in practice. 


The “Treat-’Em-Rough” Boys Are Here Again 


BY GARRETT HEYNS, PH.D. 
Executive Director, Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Washington, D. C.* 


dent throughout the Nation with the “rising 

tide” of juvenile delinquency. Whether there is 
actually so great an upsurge in juvenile law vio- 
lation as some assert, is not something we need 
discuss here. Were there but a fraction of the 
number of delinquents we actually have, there 
would still be a grave problem confronting us. 
Ideally, one delinquent is one too many. 

Of course, all thinking citizens should be wor- 
ried about the situation. Aside from the uphappi- 
ness, the loss of property, the threat of physical 
harm, the waste of lives involved, there is the 
threat to our democracy, for the successful opera- 
tion of our form of government depends upon the 
wholehearted, intelligent participation of all citi- 
zens. Democratic government, or for that matter, 
any government, cannot function properly if there 
is among its citizens large scale disrespect for law 
and order, indifference to the rights of others, lack 
of conscientious attention to the duties of citizen- 
ship. Widespread delinquency constitutes too 
ominous a threat for us to be indifferent to its 
presence or to be unconcerned with doing some- 
thing about it. 


I: IS GRATIFYING to note the great concern evi- 


* In September 1966 Dr. Heyns retired as director of the 
Vepartment of Institutions of the State of Washington 
after 30 years in correctonal work. Before coming to 
the State of Washington he had been warden of the 
Michigan State Reformatory at Ionia, director of the 
Michigan State Department of Corrections, and a member 
of the State Parole Board. 


To Some the Solution Is Simple! 


The concern about the situation is very appar- 
ent. Many people write about the problem and still 
more talk about it. Many and varied are the ap- 
proaches and the solutions offered. All over the 
Nation individuals, committees, institution staffs, 
jurists, and others are putting much time and > 
effort into the study of the causes of delinquency 
and in programs dealing with treatment and pre- 
vention. There are also many self-appointed ex- 
perts who belittle such efforts. To them delin- 
quency is not a complicated phenomenon and its 
treatment is relatively simple. Their plan of attack 
is probably best summed up in the phrase “get ’em 
young, treat ’em rough, tell ’em nothin’.” To 
some the solution is absurdly simple, like that of 
the probate judge who told me some years ago 
that the way to prevent delinquency among juve- 
niles was to remove all married women from the 
swing shift. 

Evident in the discussion of the problem is a 
strong tendency to indict existing agencies in- 
volved in doing something with the delinquent. We 
have heard business men, civic leaders and other 
prominent citizens lay the blame for the situation 
upon the courts for not being tough enough with 
the youngsters who come to their attention. They 
declare that judges are giving probation to delin- 
quents who should be taken out of circulation; 
that paroling authorities are far too lenient. They 
demand that these miscreants be punished so that 
they may gain respect for law and authority. 
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One is tempted to reply to those who go about 
looking for a scapegoat that this approach par- 
takes of the nature of passing the buck. Where do 
these youngsters who are brought to the attention 
of the authorities come from? Certainly the 
courts, the paroling authorities, and the institu- 
tions did not spawn them. They come to these 
agencies already disturbed. Surely no carefully 
reared boy or girl ever became involved in delin- 
quent acts because he or she heard that the judge 
was a softy and the institutions easy. These critics 
should be reminded that society breeds its own 
delinquents through its inattention to their prob- 
lems, through its materialistic values, its concept 
that the possession of things is the measure of 
success, the vast difference that lies between its 
preachments and its practices. They should be 
reminded that respect for authority should be 
fostered in the home and the community. Force 
may inculcate fear of authority, but it will not 
foster respect. This fact is somewhat forcefully, 
though a bit gruesomely, brought out in the cou- 
plet: 


“Thief ne’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


Punishment and Treatment Do Not Coexist 


Another fact of which the “treat-’em-rough” 
advocates should be reminded is that a program 
which emphasizes the punitive and one which 


stresses the corrective cannot go hand in hand. 


You cannot have a regimen which aims at 
severity and one that aims at understanding 
treatment in the same institution. The fact is, 
however, that whatever the cause and regardless 
of whatever agency may have failed, we have 
these delinquent children on our hands, and we 
will have to do something for them. 

The view that the most effective way of hand- 
ling the delinquent is to treat him severely, to 
punish him and his parents is by no means con- 
fined to some laymen or women. Witness the pro- 
nouncements and practice of a judge in one of our 
Western states who proclaimed, wherever he 
could make himself heard, that he has been very 


successful in reducing delinquency in his juris-. 


diction by such expediencies as publishing the 
names of the youths appearing before him and 
those of the children’s parents, and conducting 
the case in court as though the offender were an 
adult, the press and interested public being ad- 
mitted to the hearing. 
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Careful investigation in 1964 by the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency of the judge’s 
claims for the success of his program reveals no 
evidence to support them. Nonetheless, his as- 
sertions were given wide publicity and in many 
quarters accepted at face value. There was even 
editorial comment urging that juvenile courts 
generally follow this judge’s practices. Recently 
one hears little of the judge; apparently the facts 
have caught up with him. 

It is, however, alarming that one who had had 
little acquaintance with the problem of delin- 
quency and with the treatment of delinquent boys 
and girls, and thus little upon which to base his 
recommendations and practices, should have re- 
ceived so wide an audience and as much approval 
as he did. People experienced with delinquent 
youngsters will disagree with his approach. Such 
persons know that most of these young violators 
could not care less about the threat of publicity— 
in fact, they rather welcome it. They carry the 
clippings around to show others of their kind. In 
one form or another they obtain status they so 
strongly desire. 

Nor is there good basis for the thought that 
parents will pay more attention to the conduct of 
their children if they know that their own names, 
too, will be published in case their progeny are 
apprehended in acts of delinquency. Those parents 
who care little about the habits and behavior of 
their children will pay little or no heed to the 
threat of publicity. They are themselves little 
inclined to respect law and order and have 
fostered no love for authority in the home. On the 
other hand, to publish the names of those def- 
initely solicitous of the welfare of their children 
is cruel. Everyone knows that there are parents 
whose boy or girl has become wayward in spite of 
their every effort of care. They already feel bad 
when these youngsters are cited for delinquency; 
why make matters worse by attempting to hold 
them up to public scorn? This whole program is 
thoughtless and sadistic, and utterly unworthy of 
emulation. 

One wonders whether the judge and those who 
hold his opinion are not thinking more of pre- 
vention than with effective treatment for the boy 
or girl already in trouble, by stressing dire con- 
sequences so that nobody will dare be bad. How- 
ever, as history abundantly teaches, a policy of 
scaring people has never been generally effective. 
Assuming, however, that it could be, where does 
it leave the youngster who has been involved in 
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delinquency and has been brought to the attention 
of the authorities? 


We Need To Attack the Causes of Delinquency 


Allied with the advocacy of the “treat-’em- 
rough” program is the thought many have that 
the rehabilitation of the delinquent and the pre- 
vention of delinquency are largely a matter of 
good police practice, speedy apprehension, fol- 
lowed, of course, by court action—hopefully se- 
vere. One hears this stress on speedy action by the 
police, coming even from high places. There is 
no doubt as to the desirability of quick and 
efficient police action, that immediate apprehen- 
sion is vital to stopping depredations of already 
delinquent youth. However, those who talk about 
this matter speak as if this were the solution to 
the whole problem of delinquency. There seems 
to be no thought given here to the need of an 
attack upon the causes of delinquency. What made 
delinquents of those whom we are seeking 
speedily to apprehend? Forgotten seems to be the 
fact that most of these delinquent and predelin- 
quent children have no code to which they can 
relate conduct save the pragmatic one—do that 
with which you can get by. Those who might have 
influenced them have never taught them any other 
code. Right and wrong are to them meaningless 
terms. If, as is contended, the courts treat them 
too leniently and the institutions and parole 
authorities coddle them, it is still pertinent to ask 
whence come these delinquents and what forces 
foster them? 

Let me repeat, good police practice is vital, but 
it must not be regarded as sufficient in itself as a 
solution to our problem. We have no quarrel with 
those who stress it, provided they realize that 
the question remains: What can be done for those 
who are now delinquent and those who will, in the 
ordinary ceurse of events, become delinquents? 
This part of the problem seems not to have been 
considered. 

At times it seems that the advocates of the get- 
rough policy think they are proposing a new 
approach. The irony in the situation lies in the 
fact that this method has been tried for many 
weary centuries. Anyone who knows anything 
about the history of crime and punishment is 
quite aware of the fact that harsh treatment of 
the offender has been very much the order of the 
day until a few decades ago when a child guilty of 
violation of the law was treated as an adult and 
could be, and in many cases actually was, hanged 


for stealing. However, all of the harsh punish- 
ments, all of the hangings and maimings were 
ineffective in reducing crime. Equally ineffective 
was the harsh treatment of the delinquent. 

On the other hand, of recent origin is the pro- 
gram of attempting to rehabilitate a disturbed 
juvenile by making an effort to understand the 
nature of his problem; to get at the causes of his 
delinquency; through wise counseling to incul- 
cate new ideals, aims, and interests; to develop 
a program of treatment fitted to his individual 
needs, to help him reintegrate into his family 
and community, if that be a fitting one, or to help 
him find a new favorable one, if that seems in- 
dicated. Modern juvenile court procedures have 
been with us less than 70 years. Institutions with 
adequate programs, child guidance clinics, care- 
ful parole supervision, public school counselors 
and psychologists are agencies and services even 
younger than the juvenile court. 

It is ironical that because workers in these 
fields have not learned to solve the problems of 
every disturbed boy or girl, the approach stands 
condemned, and we are importuned by the un- 
informed to return to a method that has a long 
history of failure. 


Progressive Programs Today Are Based on 
Years of Tested Experience 


It should be borne in mind that most delinquent 
youngsters are rather badly disturbed when they 
come to the correctional agency, be it child 
guidance clinic, court, or a juvenile institution. 
Hence the task of these agencies is a tremendous 
one. Let me stress further that it is not the pri- 
mary function of the court or that of the juvenile 
agencies to prevent delinquency. It is their task 
to help the one already delinquent into accept- 
able behavior, and in this way to prevent the rep- 
etition of delinquent acts on the part of their 
charges. Yet the tendency of many critics is to 
hold them responsible for conditions with which 
it is not their primary function to concern them- 
selves. 

It never seems to strike the advocates of harsh- 
ness that the present generally approved juvenile 
court practices and the progressive programs in 
juvenile institutions and parole agencies did not 
burst full panoplied from the dome of some egg- 
head. They do not seem to be aware of the fact 
that many, many years of experience, of thought 
and experiment, observation of successes and 
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failures, led to changes which brought into prac- 
tice the methods to which objection is made. 

A study of the record of the many of the states 
with institutions having progressive programs 
for the treatment of delinquent boys and girls 
will bear out my contention that the “treat-’em- 
rough” practice did not work. Practically all o* 
these institutions had gone through years vi 
emphasis on custody and harsh treatment and had 
come to realize its failure. Contrast the record of 
those years with the experience since the pro- 
grams have been changed and modern treatment 
methods have been introduced. 

The situation, past and present, in the training 
schools of one of our states is illustrative. As late 
as 1948 harsh discipline, head shaving for vio- 
lations of rules, the silent system, injection of 
nausea producing drugs, and long periods of 
solitary confinement were the order of the day at 
the school for girls in that state. There were no 
counselors and very little of an educational pro- 
gram. Here was practiced the severity some 
advocate, yet an average of one-third of the girls 
at the institution during the period were returnees 
from parole or escape. There is no record of those 
who ran away and were not returned. The same 
situation prevailed at the training school for boys 
during the period cited. There, too, harsh dis- 
cipline was very much in vogue, corporal punish- 
ment was resorted to freely. During those years 
of a total of 557 residents, 351 had been returned 
from parole or escape. Again, there is no record 
of those who had made a successful getaway. It 
might be added that riots, accompanied by de- 
struction of property, were frequent. One-third 
of the boys in residence had been committed one 
or more times previously, some as many as six 
times. 

Contrast this situation with that obtaining 
today in these same institutions where counselors, 
social workers, psychologists are on the staff, 
where educational programs under competent 
teachers, humane treatment, are parts of the 
program. Today only 4 percent of all those in 
institutions for juveniles have bean committed 
before, and the recidivism rate of all those re- 
leased on parole has dropped from better than 
30 percent in 1958 to less than 15 percent, the 
present figure. This decrease in recidivism holds 
in spite of the fact that meanwhile the population 
in the institutions has increased. 
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Harsh Treatment and Repression 
Simply Do Not Work 


It is apparent from this comparison that an 
institution program devoted to harsh treatment 
and repression has availed not at all in the re- 
habilitation of the inmates. 

One sad point in regard to the contention of the 
“treat-’em-rough” advocates that progressive 
practices do not work, is the fact that these prac- 
tices have never been adequately implemer:ted. 

A large number of the juvenile courts through- 
out the Nation are sadly lacking in staff to carry 
out a realistic program. There is no diagnostic 
service available to the judge; probation staff is 
insufficient in number and untrained to supervise 
adequately those youngsters whom the judge 
places on probation. Despite all of its interests 
in sound procedures, the court is not able to do 
what it would like to do—what seems to be indi- 
cated in each case. Frequently the only recourse 
is commitment to an institution which, in many 
cases, is neither necessary nor desirable. Institu- 
tional commitment should never be the only re- 
course; it should be one of the many dispositions 
available to the court which the judge can choose 
when he has adequate diagnostic services at his 
command. 

Notwithstanding, it is true that a large percent- 
age of juveniles sent to institutions would not 
have been sent there if the court had sufficient 
staff and the citizens of the area had recognized 
their responsibilities and had been willing to 
help community programs to assist the delinquent 
to become a law-abiding citizen. Communities, 
courts, institutions, and paroling authorities ail 
lack sufficient staff to carry out efficient treat- 
ment programs. This fact is responsible for lack 
of success. When citizens really become suffi- 
ciently concerned to want to see something done 
and are willing to pay for it, present-day pro- 
grams will have startling success. A decade ago, 
40 to 50 percent of the “graduates” of state 
juvenile correctional institutions were coming 
back after getting into new difficulties, or pro- 
gressing to state reformatories or prisons. Today, 
about 85 percent of the youngsters treated in 
state institutions with progressive programs are 
able to make good on parole and lead respectable 
lives. And, the average gets better every year, 
wherever the treatment program grows in extent 
and intensity. Despite this fact, there are those 
who would want to see the return of a program 
that has never been successful. 
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What concerns the workers in the field of 
corrections is that they do not yet know all they 
would like to know about the problems and needs 
of wayward youngsters and the causes of delin- 
quency. They still have too large a percentage of 
failures, even though the success ratio is mounting 
wherever the program has a chance to operate as 
it should. 


Citizens Tend To Be Apathetic Toward Both 
Prevention and Corrective Treatment 


What troubles these workers still more is the 
constant flow of boys and girls coming to them— 
new recruits with whom correctional agencies 
have never before been involved. Institution heads 
bid farewell to their residents who are leaving on 
parole and know that they will never again en- 
counter in the institution by far the majority of 
those who leave. At the same time, they will see 
enter the doors a greater number than those who 
are leaving. The game cannot be won that way. 

The difficulty is that the program of prevention 
is not getting underway as it should, due largely 
to citizen apathy and unwillingness to pay the 
costs. Efforts at prevention are sporadic; persons 
and agencies engaged in the work do not communi- 
cate and cooperate as they should; public interest 
rises when there is a local wave of juvenile law- 
lessness, and ebbs as soon as the situation seems 
in hand, without giving any thought to the fact 
that public indifference and lack of program will 
inevitably lead to another “wave.” 

It would be helpful if those who face the wailing 
wall and weep about the low moral state of our 
youth, those who go about looking for someone to 
blame, some scapegoat upon whom they can heap 
opprobrium, could become interested in them- 
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UNISHMENT, as it is presently applied, is only a deterrent 
to those who rarely attract it, and it is not a deterrent to 
those who are continuously subjected to it. 


selves doing something about prevention. For 
there are contributions which all can make as 
individuals. Citizens must cease relying ex- 
clusively on agencies (such as churches, police and 
law enforcement personnel, Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, YMCA and YWCA, etc.) to carry on the 
work of delinquency prevention. Each, as an in- 
dividual, must be helpful. 

Delinquents are bred in society and not in 
courts and institutions. What do citizens do about 
raising the moral tone of the community, arousing 
in fellow citizens the need of practicing the ethics 
we preach to the youth, removing temptations, 
providing for child guidance clinics and for 
counselors in school programs, establishing 
proper recreational facilities? If a citizen cannot 
become an influence in the many agencies that 
exist to help those with problems, he can at least 
support them. Let each citizen become a factor 
in the life of the boy or girl who needs help and 
has no one to whom he or she can go. Those who 
work with youth agree that what has been lacking 
in the lives of children who go astray is associ- 
ation with an honest, upright man or woman to 
whom they can relate. With a general interest on 
the part of citizens in the problem of delinquency 
and a willingness to contribute to the program in 
whatever way they can, a tremendous impact can 
be made on the problem. So, let us get going. 

And, let’s quit blaming others and yelling “get 
rough.” 

To blame all of delinquecy upon an approach 
that has had neither the time nor the facilities 
fully to demonstrate what can be done is certainly 
the height of folly when it comes to constructive 
thinking about a tragically serious problem. 


—A. A. BRILL, M.D. 
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Off-Grounds Activities Present an Opportunity 
for Correctional Institutions 


By SANGER B. POWERS 
Director, Wisconsin Division of Corrections 


ministrations in increasing numbers have 

embraced the philosophy that the essential 
role of a correctional institution must be that of 
resocialization and re-education of offenders with 
their earliest possible reintegration into the com- 
munity as a goal. The increasing professional- 
ization of correctional services and resultant em- 
phasis on rehabilitative treatment has served to 
accelerate this trend. 

While it often has been said that a correctional 
institution cannot get too far ahead of the public 
in terms of its operating philosophy and practices, 
it may well be that the general tenor of the public 
expectation has been misjudged. Some evidence of 
this may be found in a Louis Harris Survey in 
mid-1966 which revealed that revenge had a very 
low priority in the attitudes of Americans with 
respect to offenders. Contrary to the punitive 
attitudes many experts expected to find, the sur- 
vey revealed that people thought prisons should 
be more corrective than punitive, with a heavy 
emphasis on rehabilitation preparatory to re-en- 
tering society. Of those queried, 77 percent 
thought prisons should be mainly corrective while 
only 11 percent felt they should be mainly puni- 
tive (the remaining 12 percent were unsure). 

The Harris Survey suggests that the public will 
accept, if it does not expect, ambitious new ap- 
proaches in the rehabilitation of convicted of- 
fenders. Carefully thought out and well admin- 
istered programs of “off-grounds activities” de- 
signed to further the rehabilitation of offenders 
cannot help but enhance the prospect that correc- 
tions programs may indeed correct. ‘ 

An important prerequisite to success in the re- 
socialization of offenders lies in making it pos- 
sible, under controlled conditions, for offenders 
to learn how to establish satisfying interpersonal 
relationships with others. It is important that an 
offender learn how to work with others cooper- 
atively and discover that people are ready to help 
and accept him if he is willing to assume his re- 


personnel and correctional ad- 


1 John L. Gillen, Taming the Criminal. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 
pp. 295-296. 
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sponsibilities as a contributing member of the 
community. Such things can hardly be accom- 
plished by keeping offenders locked up and by 
denying them an opportunity to participate in 
normal community activities. 

The recognition that successful corrections pro- 
grams must be community-based and make max- 
imum use of communities as resources is not new 
and was implicit in a statement of the late and 
revered Professor John L. Gillen of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin when he wrote: 


What monuments of stupidity are these institutions 
we have built—stupidity not so much of the inmates as 
of free citizens. What a mockery of science are our 
prison discipline, our massing together in one stupen- 
dous pot-pourri. How silly of us to think that we can 
prepare man for social life by reversing the ordinary 
process of socialization—silence for the only animal 
with speech; repressive regimentation of men who are 
in prison because they need to learn how to exercise 
their activities in constructive ways; outward con- 
formity to rules which repress all efforts at constructive 
expression; work without the operation of economic 
motives; motivation by fear of punishment rather than 
by hope of reward or appeal to their higher 
motives; ....! 


More recently Warden Harold Langlois of the 
Rhode Island State Prison, speaking of the tra- 
ditional correctional institution at a symposium 
on crime and punishment at Boston University 
in April 1966, observed : 

How do we handle what can be described as a cess- 
pool of human inadequacy, degradation, misery, and 
immaturity? How do we program a social climate allow- 
ing for the presence—in total number—of people who 
are abnormal and negative in life? Why— it’s simple, we 
confine them together, lock them up, put up a big wall 
and staff the facility with uniformed persons repre- 
senting authority and call it a “correctional institution.” 
We help it further by limiting visits, frustrating normal 
development of work and educational training pro- 
grams, and placing in charge of this time bomb well- 
meaning but untrained persons in the field of behavioral 
sciences. 

Off-grounds activities present an opportunity 
for correctional institutions to take advantage of 
community interest and provide the means for 
the controlled return of offenders into the com- 
munity. Parole is the logical conclusion of an in- 
stitutional treatment process which would begin 
at reception, include treatment and training with- 


in the institution, embrace increasing off-grounds 
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activity, and culminate with parole supervision. 
Off-grounds activities in the broad sense include 
work-release programs (a form of day parole), 
the use of camps or small open institutions or 
facilities, halfway houses, and prerelease centers. 


Work Release 


Work-release programs probably represent the 
most worthwhile and least exploited type of off- 
grounds activity from the point of view of re- 
integration of the offender into the community. 
The work-release idea began in Wisconsin in 1913 
when the Huber Law was enacted providing for 
the day parole of offenders sentenced to county 
jails. This idea has now been extended to some- 
thing like 30 states but it was only recently that 
work-release programs have been made possible 
for felony offenders in state and federal prisons— 
and this in less than a handful of jurisdictions. 
The logical extension of the work-release concept 
to felony offenders was initially tried in North 
Carolina on the basis of their successful use of 
day parole for jail-type offenders in state prisons. 
(In North Carolina the state prisons rather than 
county jails are used as places of confinement for 
short-term misdemeanant offenders.) The suc- 
cessful use of work release for long-term of- 
fenders in North Carolina prompted federal legis- 
lation to permit the development of such pro- 
grams for offenders serving sentences in federal 
penal and correctional institutions. Several other 
states subsequently enacted similar legislation, 
Wisconsin (where it all began) having done so in 
1965. 

It is not my intention to discuss the work-re- 
lease plan in any further detail. The balance of 
the discussion will relate to off-grounds activities 
with respect to the larger maximum, medium, 
and minimum security prisons from which of- 
fenders leave and to which they return after par- 
ticipating in a variety of activities in nearby 
communities. 

Contacts with the “outside” by prisoners in 
most states traditionally have been limited to 
religious groups, prisoners aid or prison visiting 
society personnel, family visitors, and more 
recently, Alcohol Anonymous sponsors. Prisoners 
assigned to minimum security camps and working 
on community projects had somewhat less limited 
contacts. 


Off-Grounds Activities of the Women 
In Wisconsin, off-grounds activities in the treat- 


ment of female offenders sentenced to the Wis- 
consin Home for Women were authorized in 1955 
by the legislature. Permission was granted by 
statute for women offenders to be taken off 
grounds under the supervision of institution 
‘personnel for activities associated with their re- 
habilitation. A great variety of planned off- 
grounds programs followed, beginning with occa- 
sional class visits to libraries or to business estab- 
lishments for vocational observation. Almost 
without exception, the women were well received 
by the community; the cooperative efforts and 
interest of the professional staff and interested 
lay people have been heartwarming to observe. In 
talking about the advantages of the program, one 
woman offender said, ‘“‘You only fear that which is 
unknown”’—a statement true both from the point 
of view of the offender and those in the free com- 
munity. Contacts between offenders and persons 
in the community certainly have helped to pave 
the way for release and community acceptance. 
As this same offender said, “We got to know one 
another better.” 

Church-oriented, off-grounds activities were 
among the first to be arranged. Attendance at 
religious services in nearby communities, partici- 
pation in retreats or church encampments, and 
appearances by institution choirs and musical 
groups at church functions have been readily 
arranged and have proved worthwhile. Choir par- 
ticipation and church services outside an insti- 
tution provide a stimulating experience both for 
the cooperating parish and the institution choir. 
Normally these visits are followed by a coffee 
hour with an opportunity for the choir and the 
parishioners to mingle socially. Quite coinciden- 
tally, these activities have resulted in return visits 
by outside choirs to institution services. Church- 
oriented activities have generated some very fine 
parole plans. 

Off-grounds sports activities participated in by 
women offenders included regularly scheduled 
trips to bowling alleys with participation in 
league games, roller skating at nearby rinks, ice 
skating, and tennis and swimming at the local 
YWCA. Competition in field hockey with teams 
from three women’s colleges and the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee has been carried on for 
the past 8 years with great success and has been 
received warmly, not only by the women of- 
fenders, but also by the college women. The 
women have benefited not only from the thrill of 
the game and the give-and-take sportsmanship 
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involved, but also from the socialization during 
postgame buffet lunches with the opposing team 
members and spectators. Visiting team members 
have had corresponding benefits plus an oppor- 
tunity for staff contacts and a tour of the insti- 
tution. 

Women’s colleges have also been resources in 
“playdays” devoted to gymnasium sports, swim- 
ming, and campus orientation. Twilight and Sat- 
urday softball games with women’s teams from 
the community hold an increasingly important 
place in the sports program for women. Even 
though some of these games have been played on 
institution grounds, there has been abundant 
opportunity for fraternization. The sportsman- 
ship and sense of fair play demonstrated by the 
inmate participants have been most impressive to 
visitors. 

One of the women offenders wrote as follows 
with respect to the advantages of off-grounds 
activities: 

Off-grounds trips represent a very important factor 
in a woman’s life here. They keep one in touch with out- 
side reality, aside from adding zest to an otherwise 
rather routine existence. There is something to look 
forward to and thus “break” so-to-speak the monotonous 
regularity of daily institution living. They take the 
place, for many, of visitors; some women are not for- 
tunate enough to have people in a position—location or 
moneywise—to make a trip to the institution often if 
at all. The trips are also important, I think, in that they 
confer on each woman a sense of responsibility to her- 
self as well as to the institution. These trips also give 
women a chance to dress up for a reason (dressing up 
is a very important integral part of a woman’s life) and 
they give one something very pleasant to look back on 
and share through conversation with other women. 

Over and above these obvious advantages, the greatest 
sense of value to me came in the fact that I was trusted 
by someone and that things “on the outside” hadn’t 
changed just because I was in here. These two facts 
did much to make me realize that I could leave here and 


take up the threads of my life again without fear of 
embarrassment or hurt. 


Off-Grounds Activities of the Men 


Based on the successful experience with off- 
grounds activities at the Wisconsin Home for 
Women, legislation was enacted in 1963 author- 
izing similar activities at the correctional insti- 
tutions for men. As might have been anticipated, 
the first off-grounds activities at the institutions 
for men took place at the medium security Wiscon- 
sin Correctional Institution and at camps under 
the supervision of the Wisconsin Correctional 
Camp System. As at the Home for Women, many 
of the early activities were religiously oriented, 
including participation in retreats or cursillos, 
Bible study conferences, and church-sponsored 
camping trips. In a very short time the program 
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was substantially expanded so that at one insti- 
tution alone 131 activities involving 1,005 inmates 
took place in a 2-year span—without any security 
incidents. 

It was discovered that people outside can be 
quite easily involved by an active and interested 
staff, sincere in their efforts and in their belief 
in the dignity of the individual and the capacity of 
people to change. Discussion of possible off- 
grounds activities with interested clubs, societies, 
organizations, and industries has been most pro- 
ductive as have repeated references to the pro- 
gram in speeches and public appearances made 
by various staff members. 

One desirable corollary to the increasing num- 
ber of off-grounds activities involving partici- 
pation by outside organizations or religious 
groups has been an increase in the extent of on- 
grounds activities involving the same organiza- 
tions—an increasing participation of outsiders in 
institution leisure time activities. The most re- 
cent example of such a two-way, mutually advan- 
tageous arrangement was the establishment of a 
Jaycee Chapter at the Wisconsin Correctional In- 
stitution. The charter night ceremony was at- 
tended by more than 200 Jaycee members from 
throughout the State as well as the 60 charter 
members of the institution chapter. Through in- 
mate attendance at Jaycee meetings off grounds 
and through participation of institution chapter 
officers in the State Jaycee convention, this new 
activity holds great promise for the offender. 
Collaterally, the opportunity for an improved 
understanding of corrections and stimulation of 
an interest in this field by young businessmen is 
most advantageous. 


Constructive Use of Outside Resources 


One important goal in institutional treatment 
of an offender must be that of teaching offenders 
how to make constructive use of leisure time. A 
great variety of worthwhile opportunities for pro- 
gram enrichment in this area are available 
through the off-grounds activities. Visits by art 
students to art institutes and exhibits, by drama 
students to professionally or locally produced 
plays, and by music students to symphony con- 
certs, have been most worthwhile. Several organ- 
ized institution clubs—the model airplane club, 
creative writing club, and conservation club— 
have participated with comparable outside groups. 
Model airplane club members have participated 
in model airplane contests off grounds and 
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attended off-grounds club meetings. Members of 
a creative writing club attended the Wisconsin 
Regional Writers Spring Conference. Members 
of an institution conservation club participated 
in several off-grounds service projects. 

Musical organizations have frequent oppor- 
tunities for off-grounds visits, all of which afford 
an opportunity for meeting with outsiders with 
common interests. Spectator sports—football, 
baseball, soccer—all offer easily arranged oppor- 
tunities for off-grounds trips. 

While the modern correctional institution with 
adequate professional staff—social workers, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, guidance counselors, 
teachers, and vocational training instructors—can 
do much with and for the offender, a good insti- 
tution program can be greatly enriched or en- 
hanced through the enlightened use of outside 
resources. Students with college potential can 
start or continue a college education, attending 
classes at nearby colleges. Community libraries 
can make up for deficiencies in institution library 
collections. Prisoners working toward completion 
of a high school education can take courses in 
nearby high schools which an institution might 
not be able to offer. Training in nearby vocational 
schools can supplement that available in an insti- 
tution. Visits to industries can help make voca- 
tional or on-the-job training more meaningful. 

There are many opportunities at small facilities 
for off-grounds activities which are less compli- 
cated and simpler to arrange than those at large 
institutions. Farm and forestry camps which are 
community-based and small prerelease centers 
increasingly are drawing upon community re- 
sources and volunteers in the resocialization of 
the offender. Local recreational facilities are used 
on a scheduled basis by an increasing number of 
camps. Inmates attend community schools on a 
full or part-time basis. (Five inmates from Wis- 
consin’s Flambeau Forestry Camp attended the 
nearby Hawkins High School full-time during 
1966.) Inmate teams play in many small local 
baseball and basketball leagues. Offenders have 
worked side by side on community projects with 
other volunteers. Contributions of blood to local 
shospitals by offenders from forestry camps in 
isolated areas have saved many a life. These are 
but a few examples of activities which can be 
readily arranged by interested and resourceful 
personnel. 


Types of off-grounds activities which might 
more appropriately be classified as semiwork- 
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release programs involve prisoners based at farms 
or camps or larger institutions, but working some 
distance away, usually at other state facilities. 
In New Jersey, for example, since mid-1950, 
prisoners have been working at maintenance 
activities and operating laundries at mental insti- 
tutions. In Oregon offenders from the Women’s 
Prison receive training as nurses aides and prac- 
tical nurses at a state mental hospital some miles 
away. In Wisconsin at the Walworth Correctional 
Center a crew of 50 prisoners travels some 30 
miles night and morning to operate the laundry 
at a state institution for the mentally retarded. 
The opportunity for prisoners to work at pur- 
posive activities permitting the establishment of 
an identification as an employed person working 
at a normal occupation in a normal manner has 
been one of the real advantages of such programs. 
Collaterally, the opportunity for prisoners to work 
for and near others perhaps even less fortunate 
than they, perhaps even more socially disadvan- 
taged, has had positive value. Many prisoners 
have received in this fashion a motivation pre- 
viously lacking in their lives. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


A word should be said about the increasing 
opportunities for off-grounds activities connected 
with or resulting from expanded federal pro- 
grams. The Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Program affords opportunities for the ‘de- 
velopment of off-grounds job training activities. 
Through the Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, funds are now available for pro- 
grams providing vocational, emotional, and soci- 
etal rehabilitation of institutionalized offenders. 
Sheltered workshops financed in whole or in part 
with Vocational Rehabilitation funds, apprentice- 
ship training programs, and vocational and aca- 
demic training for offenders determined by Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation agencies to be eligible for 
such benefits are presently an almost untapped, 
limitless resource for worthwhile off-grounds 
activities. States with enabling legislation and 
prior experience with off-grounds activities are 
probably in the best position to capitalize on this 
new and seemingly abundant resource. 


In Conclusion 

Not the least important aspect of off-grounds 
activities is the opportunity for prisoners to 
meet, work with, play against, perform for, or 
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otherwise relate to people on the outside—in a 
sense to associate with a nondelinquent, noncrimi- 
nal peer group. Many prisoners in this manner 
discover for the first time that it is possible to 
form satisfying interpersonal relationships with 
people outside, to work in harmony with “decent” 
people in the communities, that people outside 
are really very much interested in helping them. 
Most offenders have an incredibly poor self-con- 
cept and have learned to accept or live with a de- 
valued self-image with a resultant inability to 
cope with their environment. Off-grounds activ- 
ities can do much to help in the development of an 
improved self-concept, to restore self-confidence, 


zation, while involving the law and the legal 
process, can no longer be considered as 
solely within the province of those responsible 
for the administration of justice. The behavioral 
and social sciences also have a major role to play. 
For many years, professionals responsible for ad- 
ministering welfare and correctional programs 
have been concerned about the role of court and 
the law as they affect rehabilitative programs. 
The points involve both legal and program issues, 
the resolution of which requires the concerted 
effort of both groups. 

The growth of the juvenile court accounts for 
some of the present problems. During its early 
development, the court’s constitutionality had to 
be upheld in appellate courts by an ex post facto 
application of the parens patriae doctrine. After 
these early challenges, there was an extended, 
quiescent period during which many juvenile 
courts, particularly those in urban areas, were 
able to expand staffs and develop programs for 
the care of children. Indeed, services often were 
provided without invoking the jurisdiction of the 
court; this practice continues in many juris- 
dictions. 


Robert Gardner states that the juvenile court 
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Mr. Sheridan writes the second of a series of three 
articles on current problems and trends in the handling of 
juvenile offenders.—The Editors. 
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to help replace antisocial with socially acceptable 
attitudes. 

Successes that have already been achieved 
through use of community resources for off- 
grounds activities lead to the conclusion that the 
utilization of such opportunities can represent a 
real breakthrough in the institutional treatment 
of the offender. In the light of the public expec- 
tation that prisons be rehabilitative, full use of 
off-grounds activities need be limited only by the 
enthusiasm and skill of the correctional insti- 
tution administrator and by his willingness to 


explore and develop a promising new treatment 
technique. 


was not wholly accepted within the judicial 
branch.! A number of factors may account for 
this: The structure of the juvenile court varies 
from state to state and sometimes from com- 
munity to community; comparatively few are 
independent courts; most are part of criminal, 
domestic relations, probate, circuit or district 
courts of general trial jurisdictions; and half of 
the juvenile courts can be classified as minor 
courts of limited jurisdiction, a large percentage 
being administered at the municipal or county 
level. As a result, the identity and status of the 
juvenile court has been submerged. 

Also, where the juvenile court is an organi- 
zational part of a court system, it often operates 
quite independently, with little or no control by 
the system. There is little evidence to indicate that 
rules governing the operations of the juvenile 
court have been promulgated in many jurisdic- 
tions. Many judges and lawyers have been reluc- 
tant to run for or accept assignment to the juve- 
nile court bench because such duties involve a 
limited field of law and do not provide a good 
opportunity for moving up in the court system. 

Because of its alien procedures and ancillary 
programs, the juvenile court is looked upon as an 
enigma by the legal fraternity. And many juvenile 
court judges have not evidenced any great interest 


1 Robert Gardner, ‘‘Let’s Take Another Look at the J er Court,” 
Juvenile Court Judges Journal, Winter 1964, Vol. XV, No. 
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in becoming more closely integrated within the 
judicial system, some disapproving on the basis 
that the juvenile court would lose its identity. 
Such a move may also represent a threat to the 
tenure of those who are untrained in the law. 

All of the above factors have helped isolate the 
juvenile court. This isolation, in turn, has de- 
veloped operational problems, requiring a re- 
appraisal of the court’s role in juvenile correc- 
tional and welfare programs. 


The Role of the Judge 


Many juvenile court judges find themselves 
discharging several roles—judge, state’s attorney, 
counsel for the child, and administrator. Some 
judges have actively sought these functions, while 
others have inherited them from their predeces- 
sors, through default of other programs. 

Early proponents of the juvenile court recog- 
nized that the people were “the real party com- 
plainant and must prosecute the proceedings.” 
They also recognized that a specific violation 
“must be proved and substantiated.”” These facts 
are no less true today. This is the role of the 
state’s attorney. In many juvenile courts, how- 
ever, the judge has discharged this function while, 
at the same time, carrying responsibility for 
making impartial decisions. 

The court was also described as the “defender 
as well as the protector of the child,’* a function 
it still retains in many jurisdictions. 

Because doing something for a child inevitably 
means doing something to him, young people and 
their parents have a right to demand a fair hear- 
ing to establish the need for intervention by the 
state. The joining of patently inconsistent func- 
tions does not guarantee this type of hearing.* 

This triple role continues, although in many 
jurisdictions it is unnecessary. About 84 percent 
of the reporting courts in a recent survey indi- 
cated that counsel was available to represent the 
state; 27 percent reported no use of this service 
in delinquency cases, whether contested or not; 

2 Herbert H. Lou, Juvenile Courts in the wong patos. Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: The University of North Carolina Press, 

‘ Tid act without lawyers leaves only the judge to perform the 
triple role of prosecutor, defense lawyer and impartial arbitrator. 
These functions necessary to a full hearing of both sides to a dispute, 
ought not to be joined. Monrad G. Paulsen, “Juvenile Courts, Family 
Courts and the Poor Man,” California Law Review, May 1966, Vol. 54, 
Juvenile Courts and Probation Services, developed by 
the Children’s Bureau in cooperation with the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 1966. Reports 
were received from over 1,200 courts representing about two-thirds of 
the total population. 


® Survey of Juvenile Courts and Probation Services. Op. cit. (foot- 
note 5). 

7 For a review of the early thinking on this issue, see Herbert H. 
Lou, Juvenile Courts in the United States, particularly Chapter X, 
“The Future of the Juvenile Court.” Op. cit. (footnote 2). 


an additional 25 percent estimated this service 
was used in 10 percent or less of the cases; and 
about 71 percent reported the judge had the 
authority to decide whether the state was to be 
represented by counsel. 

Although about 67 percent of the courts re- 
ported counsel available to child without cost, 63 
percent reported no assignment of counsel in any 
cases, and an additional 25 percent reported 
counsel assigned in 10 percent or less of the cases. 
Nor was the situation alleviated by the use of 
counsel retained by the parties. About one-third 
of the courts estimated that no counsel was re- 
tained in any delinquency case and an additional 
52 percent reported counsel was retained in 10 
percent or less of the cases. 

Many judges, therefore, as a routine practice, 
are performing the conflicting functions of coun- 
sel for the state, counsel for the child, and judge, 
although the services of others are reported as 
available to relieve them of these conflicting roles. 

To further complicate the judicial role, many 
juvenile court judges are also responsible for ad- 
ministration. Fifty percent reported administer- 
ing one or more of the following: Foster home 
programs, facilities for shelter care, forestry 
camps, group homes, and other institutions.* In 
addition, a review of a detention home directory 
of over 200 detention homes indicated that about 
80 percent are administered by a court. By far 
the largest proportion of juvenile probation serv- 
ices has been under court administration since 
the movement began. 

Despite this counter movement by a number of 
juvenile courts, the care and treatment of the of- 
fender traditionally has been the function of the 
executive branch of government—and it should 
remain so. There are a number of points to sup- 
port this. Programs of care and treatment are 
not essential to the judicial process—for the most 
part, their function is to implement the court 
disposition after judicial action. Even where 
services are needed during court process (e.g., 
probation and clinical services) administration 
by a court is not a prerequisite to their availa- 
bility or use by the court.” 

Many social agencies, both public and private, 
are now providing service or care for children 
entrusted to them by the courts. Also, a parent 
who needs services for his child should not be 
compelled to go through a court process to secure 
such help; and two public service programs 
similar in nature, one in the judicial branch and 
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one in the executive branch, is a luxury few com- 
munities can afford. 

Training in the law of itself does not neces- 
sarily assure administrative skill. Problems such 
as failure to establish lines of administrative re- 
sponsibility, or to delegate such duties are fairly 
common in juvenile court administration. The 
judicial status of the judge is not easily dis- 
carded. As a result, the judge in his adminis- 
trative capacity often inhibits subordinates in 
their administrative work; and some judges tend 
to become unnecessarily involved in individual 
cases, bypassing supervisors and staff directors 
altogether.’ Even if the judge does delegate ad- 
ministrative responsibility, he is still accountable 
as the ultimate administrator. As such, he is still 
susceptible to administrative demands upon his 
time, which is often too limited for his judicial 
duties. 

In order to assure a program embodying the 
findings of the behavioral sciences, it should be 
under a person professionally trained in these 
sciences who has also demonstrated adminis- 
trative ability. 

A question also arises as to the legal propriety 
of joining the roles of judge and administrator. 
Should an issue arise involving the nature of the 


8 Paul Keve, “A Director of Court Services Looks at the Court and 
Its Staff,” Juvenile Court Judges Journal, Fall 1966, Vol. 17, No. 3. 

® The rotation of judges has been advocated. The National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges does not accept the concept of rotation. Nor 
are they willing to transfer responsibility for the administration of 
probation services to permanent professional staff. This is evidenced 
by the following resolution adopted at the annual meeting in June 1965: 


“Rotation of Judges—the concept of diluting and quite pos- 
sibly destroying the Juvenile Court philosophy by rotating its 
bench among judges having neither desire nor interest nor train- 
ing for the specialized court, of terminating to all intents and 
purposes any continuing training and interchanges among judges 
of juvenile courts, of delivering effective operation of the juvenile 
court to its staff, and of assuming that a permanent social person- 
nel can be effectively balanced by rotating legal personnel is de- 
cried and emphatically opposed.” 


See Standards for Juvenile and Family Courts, Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 437, developed in cooperation with the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges and the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, 1966, p. 105. 

Another provision of the same resolution along similar lines is as 
follows: 


“Reduction of Judicial Supervision—the idea, implicit in various 
statements in the draft, that juvenile courts, upon finding a child 
neglected or delinquent, should deliver the child for an indefinite 
time to social personnel not responsible to the public without fur- 
ther direction or supervision by the court is strongly opposed.” 


See Juvenile Court Judges Journal, Winter 1966, Volume 16, Number 
4, published by the National Juvenile Court Foundation and the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges, American Bar Center, 1155 E. 
60th St., Chicago, Ill. 60637, p. 190. 

10 Modernizing Local Government, published by Committee for 
Economic Development, 711 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022, July 
1966. 

11 Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing With Children, Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 346, 1954. Also, Standard Juven‘le Court Act 
and Standard Family Court Act. Published by National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 23 St., New York, N.Y. 10010, 1959. 

12 Seventy-two percent of the courts reporting to the Commission 
were administered at the municipal or county level. 

13 Guides for Juvenile Court Judges. National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, 44 East 23 St., New York, N.Y. 10010, 1957. 

14 Guides for Juvenile Court Judges. Op. cit. (footnote 13). Also, 
Standards for Juvenile and Family Courts. Op. cit. (footnote 9). 

15 Survey of Probation Officers, 1959, by Gladys M. Krueger. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Juvenile Delinquency: Facts and Facets, No. 15, 24 pp. 
(Multilithed). 


care or service or any abuse in its provision, the 
parent or guardian should always have recourse 
to the court. In such situations, when the judge is 
both, he may be called upon to pass judgment 
upon what are, in effect, his own actions. 

Continuity of administration is necessary to 
assure stability of program development; but in 
many jurisdictions, administrative continuity can 
never be assured because of the limited tenure of 
judges.® In the Children’s Bureau-Commission 
survey, 30 percent of the courts reported tenure 
to be under 8 years, with over half of this group 
having tenure of less than 2 years. Almost 60 
percent had tenure of less than 5 years. This may 
also affect the tenure of key program people since 
they are not generally protected by a merit system 
but rather serve at the pleasure of the judge. 


Advantages of a Statewide System 


The number of local governments in the United 
States is now about 80,000, with an average popu- 
lation of less than 2,500. Experience has shown 
that most of these communities have neither the 
volume of cases to justify, nor the financial 
ability to establish, specialized services for delin- 
quent children. In order to assure that local units 
be large enough in terms of population, area, and 
fiscal resources to function effectively, their num- 
ber would have to be reduced by at least 80 per- 
cent.!° But, with the numerous vested interests 
involved in such a consolidation, this seems a re- 
mote possibility, at least within the foreseeable 
future. 

Recommendations!! for a statewide system 
have been in existence for some time, but there 
has been little if any movement in this direction; 
yet, to continue to insist on court-administered 
services!” is to perpetuate a system which by its 
very structure has hampered their development. 
Since the large proportion of probation services 
are court-administered, the standards of these 
services are largely dependent upon the judge.’ 


Qualifications of Probation Officers 


Considerable opinion supports a graduate de- 
gree in social work as the appropriate standard. 
Minimum qualifications call for graduation from 
college with specialization in the behavioral 
sciences, plus experience under competent super- 
vision.1# 

One study!® of 2,000 probation officers indi- 
cated that 85 percent were college graduates, 
three-fourths had no specialization in behavioral 
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sciences; in other words, almost 80 percent did 
not have minimum qualifications. And although 
about 20 percent had a graduate degree, half of 
this group had degrees in fields other than social 
sciences. 

Another nationwide study!® indicates that 69 
percent of the court workers had college degrees. 
Included in this study, however, were statisticians 
and detention supervisory personnel. Thirteen 
percent had a master’s degree in some field, two- 
thirds of which were in social work. In the cat- 
egory of graduate social work training, the per- 
centage of court workers having such training 
was only half as high as the average percentage 
of those in other social services, including child 
welfare, family services, school social work, med- 
ical and psychiatric. 

The Children’s Bureau-Commission survey 
shows that almost 36 percent of the courts had 
either no educational requirements or less than 
high school graduation for probation officers. 
About three-fourths of the courts reported a re- 
quirement of less than the recommended mini- 
mum—a college degree with specialization in the 
behavioral sciences. It appears clear then that 
not only are the educational requirements for 
court staff far below minimum recommended 
standards but also that the educational back- 
ground of the staff is even lower. 

Despite these deficiencies, courts are doing 
little. About 70 percent reported they had no in- 
service training of any kind; and only 25 percent 
provided a field study placement for students.'7 

Quantitative deficiencies also exist. In 1960 
there were only 4,400 juvenile court probation 
officers; an estimated 13,200 were needed. By 


16 Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Welfare Manpower in 
1960, a survey conducted by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in cooperation with the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, Inc., and the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., 345 East 46th St., 
New York, N.Y., 130 pp. (p. 39). 

17 Survey of Juvenile Courts and Probation Services. Op. cit. (foot- 
note 5). 

18 Unpublished material compiled by Division of Research, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Welfare Administration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20201. 

19 Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Welfare Manpower in 
1960 shows median annual salary of probation officers to be $5,220. 
Op. cit. (footnote 16). 

20 Standards for Juvenile and Family Courts. Op. cit. (footnote 9). 
Also Standard Family Court Act and Standard Juvenile Court Act. Op. 
cit. (footnote 11). 

21 Guides for Juvenile Court Judges. Op. cit. (footnote 13). Also, the 
following resolution was introduced, thoroughly discussed, but not voted 
on, due to lack of quorum, at the 1966 annual meeting of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges: “Resolved: That the Judge of 
Juvenile Court (1) should have control of the employment of all 
persons who may provide delinquency or neglect casework, (2) should 
determine all methods of treatment in both delinquency and neglect 
eases, and (3) should receive regular, detailed progress reports as to 
each case.” 

22 Maryland has moved in this direction, establishing in 1966 a 
Department of Juvenile Services, which provides probation services 
for delinquent children. 

*% Resolution introduced at 1966 annual meeting of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, (footnote 20). Also, Orman > 
Ketcham, “The Juvenile Court of 1975,” Social Service Review, Vol. 
XL, September 1966, No. 3. 


1970 a total of 17,300 juvenile court probation 
officers will be needed.!* 

Several factors may account for these defi- 
ciencies. Many persons are reluctant to enter the 
field because they feel that court atmosphere is 
not conducive to good professional practice; high 
caseloads, political considerations, uncertain ad- 
ministration, and lack of appreciation for the be- 
havioral sciences are other factors. And low 
salaries are always significant.!® 

Another problem is the selection process. Less 
than 20 percent of all courts indicated that their 
probation officers were selected under a statutory 
merit system. This percentage was even less for 
probation officers holding supervisory or adminis- 
trative positions. In a high percentage of appoint- 
ments and promotions, therefore, personal bias 
and political considerations may affect the de- 
cisions. When made on either basis, education, 
experience, and personal suitability are secondary 
requirements. 

Judges aS a group appear to endorse merit 
system selection for probation officers,?° but they 
have not supported this in practice. In fact, evi- 
dence indicates that many judges desire absolute 
control in employing probation officers.*! 


Nonjudicial Administration of 
Probation Services 


All of the above argue against continued judi- 
cial administration of probation as well as other 
services and care for children. I recommend that 
such services be administered by public or volun- 
tary welfare agencies." 

Although many judges do not directly admin- 
ister service programs, there is indication of a 
widespread effort on their part to supervise or 
impose their direction over the operations of 
other agencies in relation to the care and treat- 
ment of children.** 

Remote control of day-to-day treatment is 
neither feasible nor desirable. The specific nature 
of the type of care and treatment needed is not 
necessarily determined by an adjudication of de- 
linquency. Furthermore, the child’s treatment 
needs do not remain fixed or constant; they shift 
and change as the child develops during care and 
responds to the treatment he receives. These are 
not determinations which can be made by courts 
unfamiliar with day-to-day treatment needs of a 
youngster. They should be the prerogative of the 
staff of the agency having legal custody of the 
youngster, who are professionally trained in their 
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given field and who are knowledgeable about the 
services and facilities which the agency has at 
its disposal as well as the changing needs of the 
child.?* 

The court should not be empowered to super- 
vise or direct the day-to-day treatment of chil- 
dren. Rather, the court should establish legal 
status and leave such supervision to agency staff. 
No agency, of course, should be given carte 
blanche powers; my proposal requires, instead, 
a system of checks and balances to be discussed 
in a later paper. 


Court Structure and Future Directions 


Establishment of the juvenile court movement 
created a dichotomy in the legal classification of 
offenders—juvenile and adult. This division, based 
upon the age jurisdiction of the court, varies from 
state to state and even from community to com- 
munity. This means that a youngster of 16 may 
be processed in one state as a juvenile and in 
another as an adult. This variance may also occur 
within a state. As a result, the rights to which 
he is entitled, and the sanctions which may be 
imposed, depend upon his age and the commu- 
nity in which he happens to live. This division 
also has been extended to the organization of re- 
habilitative services with the result that sepa- 
rate administrative patterns exist within many 
states. 

A specific age, of course, is required since there 
must be a readily ascertainable and objective 
standard to confer jurisdiction upon the court. 
Age alone, however, is not a sufficient criterion 
upon which to base action necessary to rehabil- 
itate or protect the community. Social and emo- 
tional maturity are not achieved at any given 
chronological age. There will be some youngsters 
who, because of their personality maladjustment, 
cannot profit from programs designed for adoles- 
cents. On the other hand, there will be adolescents 
who need placement in a program for juveniles 
rather than in a youthful-offender program. 

This dichotomy has been based primarily upon 
the legal concept of difference in legal processing. 

24 William H. Sheridan, “Gaps in State Programs for Juvenile Of- 
fenders,”” Children, 1962, Vol. 9, published by the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
a i Kent v. United States, 383 U.S. 541 (1966). Also, In re 
Commission’s questionnaire reported that they believed that cases of 
children 16 years or older who committed offenses which would be 
crimes if committed by an adult should be handled in some other court. 


28 See “Juveniles Who Commit Noncriminal Acts—Why Treat in a 
Correctional System?’’, March 1967 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


However, recent court decisions?® have all but 
wiped out this difference by holding that a young- 
ster is entitled to the same basic safeguards as an 
adult. 

The next logical step would be to broaden the 
jurisdictional base to include both groups—those 
presently under juvenile court jurisdiction and 
the older youthful-offender group. This plan dif- 
fers from that proposed in the Youth Court Act?® 
developed by the American Law Institute in that 
it would encompass part of the present juvenile 
court jurisdiction and extend beyond minority to, 
say, 22 or 23 years of age.2? This change would 
require some restructuring of the court system 
leading to the development of youth courts as 
part of the highest general trial jurisdiction. Con- 
duct illegal for children only, such as truancy, 
incorrigibility, and curfew violations, should be 
eliminated,** and jurisdiction over these types of 
cases should be placed in a family court division. 
Similar provisions should apply to all child of- 
fenders under the age of 14. Flexibility, however, 
may be needed in dealing with this latter group. 
This might be attained through concurrent juris- 
diction over serious offenses. 

Further, the finding and disposition of the 
youth court should not be considered as a con- 
viction. Greater flexibility in disposition would 
probably be necessary for older youth and char- 
acteristics which now pertain to juvenile courts, 
such as protection of social record, would also 
apply. 

Most important of all, the present concept of 
individualized justice now underlying the juvenile 
court should be extended to the older youthful 
offender. Those who raise the familiar cry about 
“community protection” should note that there 
is no intent to excuse or condone offenses com- 
mitted by young people. The public has a right to 
protect itself, and young people should be held 
responsible for the consequences of their miscon- 
duct. Such misconduct, however, should result in 
individualized treatment authorized through the 
law, utilizing the appropriate care and services 
needed. Such an approach, based upon a knowl- 
edge of the individual, is designed to protect the 
community as well as rehabilitate the youthful 
offender. 

In fact, there is reason to believe that commu- 
nity protection may be enhanced by a single sys- 
tem. Under the present dual system, if a youth 
commits a new offense after he passes the upper 
age of juvenile court jurisdiction, he is handled in 
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the adult system, where disposition may be made 
without reference to the knowledge gained about 
him as a juvenile. 

The same may apply to cases waived by the 
juvenile court to the adult court. Waiver is gen- 
erally based upon the seriousness of the case and 
the need for placement outside of the community. 
A study of what happens to such cases indicates 
that about 40 percent of the youngsters were not 
removed from the community.”°® 

In either case, the disposition made may be 
neither in the youth’s interest nor that of the 
community. Continuity of handling in a single 
system would alleviate this problem. 

This new approach would also have other de- 
sirable results. The administrative integration of 
the two probation services as well as dual state 
correctional programs should provide for greater 
economy of operation and continuity of treat- 
ment. It should also permit greater flexibility in 
the use of state services and facilities. It should 

28 Study by the Children’s Bureau of disposition after waiver in 50 
shows that over 60 percent of the cases were dismissed or placed on 

30 See Kent v. United States, 383 U.S. 541 (1966). 


31 Delinquent Children in Penal Institutions. 


Children’s Bureau 
we No. 415. Washington, D.C.: 
1964. 


Government Printing Office, 


eliminate the waiver procedure which has been 
under question.*® It should also eliminate the 
practice of administrative transfer of delinquent 
children from children’s institutions to prisons, a 
practice subject to serious question.*! This ap- 
proach would also require a built-in system of con- 
trols to protect the rights of the individual during 
the treatment process and to guard against the 
abuse of professional discretion by treatment 
personnel in programming individual cases. 
The implementation of this proposal also 
will require major developments in programs for 
the youthful offender. Although programs for the 
control and treatment of delinquency have many 
shortcomings, in many states they have better 
trained and more highly skilled personnel and 
have more agencies and facilities at their disposal 
than adult correctional programs. Intermediate 
programs at the state level for the youthful-of- 
fender group (16 through the early 20’s) are 
either nonexistent or woefully inadequate in most 
states. With the exception of probation services, 
often substandard, other community services are 
practically nonexistent. It is time to attack this 
imbalance. Leaders in the juvenile field should 
join with those in the adult field in this endeavor. 


N A GREAT many cases the juvenile court must perform 

functions essentially similar to those exercised by any 
court adjudicating cases of persons charged with dangerous 
and disturbing behavior. It must reassert the norms and 
standards of the community when confronted by seriously 
deviant conduct, and it must protect the security of the com- 
munity by such measures as it has at its disposal, though 
the available means may be unsatisfactory when viewed either 
from the standpoint of the community interest or of the 


welfare of the child. 


—FRANCIS ALLEN in The Borderland of 


Criminal Justice (1964) 
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Behavior Modification Techniques: New 
Tools for Probation Officers 


By GAYLORD L. THORNE, PH.D., ROLAND G. THARP, PH.D., AND RALPH J. WETZEL, PH.D.* 


as the authors have viewed it, has not been 

very rewarding to the probation officers and 
not very helpful to the youngsters. Far too many 
youngsters fail probation by committing further 
offenses and, unfortunately, a significant percent- 
age move on to adult crime. Probation officers fre- 
quently point to their large caseloads and lack of 
professional training as causes for low success 
rates. The former certainly warrants concern, 
whereas the latter is probably overemphasized. 
The position of this article’ is that juvenile pro- 
bation officers could be considerably more effec- 
tive than they are presently even with large case- 
loads and no graduate training. 

Such a position is based on the burgeoning evi- 
dence that has become available recently in the 
field of mental health. Great changes are under- 
way. The importance of the following is dimin- 
ishing in modern treatment approaches: Talking 
therapies as a major curative method; the med- 
ical disease model; primary reliance on highly 
trained therapists; institutions operating as 
quasi-psychiatric centers; and the emphasis on 
“psychiatric” causation (particularly psycho- 
analytic) for antisocial behavior. The abandon- 
ment or severe curtailment of these traditional 
approaches has led to some badly needed changes. 

The application of behavior modification tech- 
niques is certainly one of the most exciting and 
refreshing of the new treatment innovations. The 
techniques follow from operant learning theory— 
a theory that is elegantly simple, easily taught, 
dramatically effective, and useful in an almost 
unlimited number of settings (Grossberg, 1964; 
Schwitzgebel, 1964; Ullmann and Krasner, 1965; 
Wolpe, et al., 1964). The juvenile probation officer 
is in a key position to take advantage of these new 
techniques. This was recently pointed out by 
Judge Ronald B. Jamieson (1965) in his recom- 


Pas the au WORK with juvenile delinquents, 


*Dr. Thorne is director of the Behavioral Research Pro- 
ject of the Southern Arizona Mental Health Center. Dr. 
Tharp is director of the Psychology Department at the Cen- 
ter and co-investigator for the Behvaioral Research Pro- 
ject. Dr. Wetzel is associate professor at the University of 
Arizona and consultant for the project. 
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mendation of the use of conditioning principles 
in probation work. 

Judges can keep learning theory and conditioning 
principles in mind in drafting conditions of probation. 
They can require the probationer to do things (1) 
which will tend to break habits and associations which 
led him into crime and (2) which will tend to create 


new habits and associations which will tend to lead him 
into constructive, non-criminal activity (p. 7).2 


Behavior Modification Techniques 


What are behavior modification techniques? 
Briefly, they represent the systematic application 
of a reinforcement learning theory largely de- 
veloped by B. F. Skinner and his associates. The 
basic premise is: Behavior is governed by its con- 
sequences. Only observable behavior is dealt 
with; fantasies, dreams, the unconscious, ego, 
etc., are not considered legitimate data. The goal 
of modifying behavior is accomplished by altering 
consequences. One technique of such an approach 
involves the determination of these consequences 
(or more technically reinforcers) and applying 
them when a desired behavior is approximated. 

A child’s reinforcers can be determined by 
carefully observing his behavior. Each child has 
an idiosyncratic list of reinforcers which one can 
rank from most to least important. Aside from 
candy for young children, and money for all 
others, it is seldom that reinforcers can be accu- 
rately specified without observation and inquiry. 
In working with predelinquent children, the 
authors determine a “reinforcement hierarchy” 
by inquiring directly from the child and from his 
parents as to what motivates him—the people, 
things, or events which he seeks. 

There are two general types of reinforcement 
schedules used to modify behavior. The first is a 
“positive schedule of reinforcement,” and is char- 
acterized by such reinforcers as praise, attention, 
privileges, money, food, TV, use of the car, etc. 
Changes in behavior promoted by such a schedule 
tend to be relatively rapid and durable. The sec- 
ond is an “aversive schedule of reinforcement,” 

1 This article is based on data gathered from the Behavioral Re- 
search Project which is supported by the Office of Juvenile Delinquency 


2 Ronald B. Jamieson, “Can Conditioning Principles Be Applied to 
Probation?” Trial Judges’ Journal, 1965, 4, No. 1. 
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and is characterized by such reinforcers as 
threats, physical punishment, confinement, with- 
drawal of rewards and privileges, ridicule, ostra- 
cism, etc. Psychologists have shown that be- 
havior changes promoted on the latter kind of 
schedule tend to be relatively limited and tempo- 
rary. 

In actual practice the type of schedule used to 
modify behavior is usually mixed, i.e., both pos- 
itive and aversive. The key to modifying be- 
havior lies with that which is given the major 
emphasis. Many delinquent and _ predelinquent 
children are being raised primarily on an aversive 
schedule and, unfortunately, the steps usually 
taken by public agencies to correct such behavior 
are also very likely to be aversive—e.g., being 
expelled from school, incarcerated, etc. The 
challenge, from a behavior modification viewpoint, 
is how to get the youngster onto a more balanced 
schedule of reinforcement. 


The Concepts of Shaping and Contingency 


Two more concepts are needed to round out the 
general description of operant principles before 
dealing with specific procedures to change be- 
havior. The first is shaping, a term used to de- 
scribe steps or approximations to a desired goal. 
When a behavior is selected as a goal, then all 
responses that approximate this goal are rein- 
forced and all other responses are not reinforced. 
For example, when an otherwise very capable 
youngster is getting all failing grades in school 
one should not immediately ask for A’s on his 
work. Instead, he should be shaped toward A’s by 
rewarding D’s and all behaviors approximating 
those needed for academic success (attending, 
opening book, completing some of the assign- 
ments). Once D’s are attained the reward crite- 
rion can be gradually increased to C’s, then B’s, 
and finally 4’s. The same process would be used 
for antisocial behaviors. To illustrate, a boy who 
habitually fights could be rewarded for going a 
full day without a fight, then 2 days, then 5 days, 
until it was felt that he had learned new non- 
aggressive ways of relating to peers. 

The second is the concept of contingency and it 
is absolutely essential in understanding operant 
principles. Contingency means that the conse- 
quences of an event are made dependent upon 
whether the event occurs. For example, telling a 
child he may have an ice cream cone only if he be- 
haves means that ice cream is contingent upon 
good behavior; or, if parole depends upon accept- 
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able prison behavior, then acting-out prevents 
parole. It is a very simple and straightforward 
concept that we deal with in a variety of ways 
during our daily lives. However, failure to under- 
stand the importance of rewarding or punishing 
on contingency is commonplace and can utterly 
destroy learning. 


Alternatives to Traditional Therapy 


The possible use of probation officers as agents 
to implement behavior modification would be 
highly consistent with some current outlooks on 
treating problem children. The traditional use of 
highly trained psychotherapists has not been par- 
ticularly successful with children. The creation of 
an artificial relationship between a youngster and 
a caseworker, psychologist or other individual, 
takes considerable time and skill, yet its effective- 
ness can be questioned. However, the use of nat- 
ural relationships (e.g., parents, friends, rela- 
tives, teachers) for bringing about changes in a 
youngster can be efficient and powerful. Parents 
have the primary responsibility for their children, 
and if they even display a modicum of cooperation 
there is a potential for bringing about behavior 
changes of a meaningful and durable nature. 

The agents used on the Behavioral Research 
Project of the Southern Arizona Mental Health 
Center to teach new child management techniques 
to parents and teachers are all subprofessionals— 
bachelor’s degrees or less. They were trained and 
are supervised by the authors. The training tech- 
niques could easily be taught to probation officers 
to improve their effectiveness. 

The typical probation officer’s effectiveness with 
youngsters could be improved with operant tech- 
niques because of the ways they usually fulfill 
their present roles. When a probation officer en- 
ters a child’s life, his “treatment” plan is tradi- 
tionally built around points of law, the prestige 
of the judge, threats of incarceration, the punish- 
ments and restrictions he can create in the home 
and community, lectures on bad behavior and 
society’s right of revenge, lists of “Do Not’ rules 
to follow, and the use of his presence in the home 
or school to prevent certain misbehaviors. Psycho- 
logists would describe this as an aversive schedule 
of reinforcement—only unpleasant or punishing 
consequences are used. They would also predict 
that such a reinforcement schedule will only pro- 
duce circumscribed learning (Bandura, 1962; 
Skinner, 1953). The latter is further complicated 
by the fact that additional contacts with the 
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child’s parents rarely occur (while he behaves), 
so the changes in their behavior are not rein- 
forced by the probation officer and thus not main- 
tained. This represents a considerable waste of 
effort in a large percentage of cases, i.e., one in- 
stance of threat from the juvenile court motivates 
only a small number of parents to change their 
ways. 

The error of focusing one’s attention on misbe- 
havior is certainly not unique to probation officers. 
It is a commonplace occurrence in schools and 
homes. School teachers particularly tend toward 
this, seldom realizing that the use of attention in 
this manner actually stimulates and maintains 
misbehavior in a large number of youngsters. It 
is, of course, only logical that probation officers 
must focus their initial attention on misbehavior 
since they have almost no other occasion for being 
in contact with a child. However, this does not 
justify the continuation of such a focus. 

Probation officers should make use of their 
aversive controls, which can temporarily reduce 
misbehavior, and then build a treatment or re- 
habilitation plan around positive controls that 
would teach new socially acceptable behaviors. 
The whole purpose of behavior modification tech- 
niques is to introduce reinforcement contingencies 
that will encourage the emergence of nondeviant 
behaviors. The latter can rarely be done without 
teaching parents new child management tech- 
niques; juvenile probation officers are usually 
very remiss about doing this. 


Some Case Examples 


Perhaps several cases from the Behavioral Re- 
search Project will illustrate some of the alterna- 
tives available in working with the teachers and 
families of misbehaving children. All of this work 
was carried out by subprofessional staff, so in 
every case a juvenile probation officer (trained in 
operant techniques, of course) could have done 
the same. 


Case 1 


Claire is a bright, moderately attractive 16- 
year-old who was referred to the project for 
truancy, poor grades, and incorrigibility at home. 
The parents were divorced 6 years ago and the 
mother now supports the two of them as a maid. 
The father is out of state, as is Claire’s older 
married sister. 

When the referral came from a local high 
school, it stated that Claire was going to be ex- 
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pelled for truancy. The staff persuaded them to 
hold up expulsion for several days, which they 
were willing to do. 

The mother was eager for help, although she 
lacked the physical or emotional resources to 
assist very much. Claire had been staying home 
from school for days and was now threatening to 
run away. Her mother had withdrawn all money, 
the use of the telephone, and dating privileges. 
These were all very powerful reinforcers to Claire 
but, unfortunately, her mother had not provided 
any clear way for Claire to earn them back. 

Obviously, the most pressing problem was 
Claire’s truancy and it was imperative that an 
intervention plan be prepared immediately to pre- 
vent suspension from school. Also, Claire’s attend- 
ing school would be very reinforcing to mother 
who was, at this time, somewhat dubious that a 
“noncounseling” approach would be successful. 
By winning her confidence it would be possible to 
begin shaping her to regard Claire in a more posi- 
tive perspective, which would be necessary before 
a more amicable relationship could be worked out 
between them. 

An intervention plan was agreed upon by 
mother, Claire, and a staff member. Telephone 
privileges and weekend dates were contingent on 
attending school all day. The school attendance 
officer would dispense a note to Claire at the end 
of each day if she had attended all of her classes. 
On presenting the note to mother, Claire earned 
telephone usage (receiving and calling out) for 
that day. If she received four out of five notes 
during the week she earned one weekend date 
night, and five out of five notes earned two week- 
end date nights. Phone usage on the weekend was 
not included in this plan. 

Much to mother’s astonishment Claire accepted 
the plan. Mother herself felt the plan “childish” 
and was apprehensive about Claire complying 
with it. Staff emphasized the necessity and benefit 
of praising Claire whenever she brought a note 
home. This would be difficult for mother, who was 
inconsistent, ineffectual, and emotional in all her 
relations with Claire. However, she was given 
support through several brief phone calls every 
week. 

Despite frequent family upsets Claire attended 
school regularly from the first day of interven- 
tion. The plan was altered (in technical terms the 
schedule was “thinned”) after a month so that 
Claire would receive only two notes a week. A 
note on Wednesdays would mean she attended all 
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her classes on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 
This was backed up by the privilege of one week- 
end night out. A second note on Friday meant 
full attendance on Thursday and Friday, which 
was backed up by a second weekend night out. 
The telephone privileges were taken off contin- 
gency. About 7 weeks later the notes were stopped 
entirely. 

The results were quite impressive. During the 
first 46 days of school (baseline period) Claire 
missed 30 days of school (65.2 percent absent). 
While working with the project for less than 3 
months she was illegally absent twice (6.6 per- 
cent). She was never illegally absent again follow- 
ing termination, which covers the entire second 
semester of school. Grades were beyond redemp- 
tion during the first semester mainly because of 
absences, thus causing her to fail two subjects. 
This dropped to one failure during the second 
semester. 

According to her counselor at school, Claire 
continued to experience a poor relationship with 
her mother but did begin expressing positive 
attitudes and interests in her classes. Thus, the 
project was successful in preventing this girl 
from being expelled from school and probably 
running away. This was accomplished with a 
very modest expenditure of staff time. 


Case 2 


Mark is a 7th grade boy referred by the local 
juvenile court for (1) incorrigibility—refusing to 
do chores, disobedient, defiant; (2) destructive- 
ness—toys and family property were often im- 
pulsively destroyed; (3) stealing—both at school 
and at home; and (4) poor peer relations—he has 
few friends and frequently fights with his sib- 
lings. He lives with his natural parents and two 
younger sisters. 

The case is particularly interesting because of 
the great difficulty the staff had in gaining par- 
ental cooperation. The mother and father seemed 
to be people who derived little from experience. 
The father handled all discipline problems with 
a combination of extended lectures and punish- 
ment. His whippings were commonly followed by 
some destructive act by Mark, but the father still 
would not reduce his corporal punishment. The 
mother was also prone to lecture Mark, as well as 
being quite vague and inconsistent in her expec- 
tations of him. The destructive acts around home 
were serious enough to require immediate atten- 
tion. Money, praise (especially from father), and 


a new bicycle were found to be highly reinforcing 
to Mark. His allowance had been placed entirely 
contingent on report card grades at school, which 
meant long periods of nonreinforcement. 

The parents were persuaded to reinstate the 
allowance contingent on daily nondestructive be- 
havior at home. If he did destroy or damage some- 
thing, he would lose money for that day, plus 
having to pay for repairs. In addition, Mark 
could earn points each day for the successful com- 
pletion of chores at home, points that would accu- 
mulate toward the purchase of a bicycle in about 
6 months. Regular assignments were encouraged 
from school so that Mark could be rewarded for 
studying at least 30 minutes after school. When 
father would arrive home from work he praised 
Mark for studying. Should he study each day of 
the week father would “bonus” him with an extra 
allowance or special weekend outings together. 
Father was to ignore Mark on any day that he did 
not study. The parents kept daily records on these 
behaviors. The records were collected every other 
week. 

At the end of 7 weeks Mark had not committed 
a single destructive act, there had been no reports 
of stealing, he rarely missed completing a day of 
his chores, and he was studying at least one-half 
hour 6 nights a week. The parents were pleased 
but informed the project that Mark did not need 
to be praised and rewarded for appropriate acts 
—this was just “bribery.” It was so alien to the 
nature of these parents to use rewards to shape 
behavior that they were seriously considering 
dropping the plan despite its considerable success. 
Fortunately, report cards came out at this time 
and Mark showed improvement in both academic 
and behavior grades. Therefore, it was possible 
to persuade them to continue. 

A disaster did occur several weeks later, 
though. Mark broke his eyeglasses. This pre- 
vented any studying for a week, but worse still 
it precipitated an infuriated reaction in his father 
because of the expense. Mark was castigated and 
the bicycle point-chart was indefinitely suspended. 

Some 6 weeks passed before any consistent 
plan of action was reinstated. School work, inter- 
mittently reinforced with father’s praise, was 
maintained at its prior high level. Two minor 
acts of destructiveness occurred at home (he 
broke some bathroom tile and a toy) and he ex- 
hibited some defiant behaviors toward his mother. 
Completion of chores began dropping again, and 
probably was most responsible for the parents 
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again accepting the suggestion to make a chart 
for the chores and reward completion of them. 
The “back-up” (reward) would be interaction 
with father plus his praise. Earning money and 
the bicycle were still not allowed by the parents. 

About five weeks were spent in keeping a daily 
chart on Mark’s completion of chores. He would 
place a star on the chart and then the parents 
would praise him. The frequency of chore com- 
pletion soon rose to 100 percent and this so pleased 
the father he decided to reinstate the bicycle 
point-chart. Completion of chores and obedient be- 
haviors would then earn points, and when an 
arbitrary total was accumulated he would get a 
new bicycle. Mark got the new bicycle in 34 days. 
In this period he had 170 individual behaviors 
that could earn points, and he was reinforced on 
168 of them. 

The parents are fully persuaded as to the im- 
portance of making rewards contingent, and the 
efficacy of shaping behavior with positive rein- 
forcement. No daily charts are now kept on Mark. 
A 6-week followup shows no return to previous 
misbehaviors. Originally, he had earned two D’s 
and an F in eight subjects on the midterm report 
card. His final report card had no mark below a C. 


Case 3 


Blaine is a 14-year-old boy whose limited ability 
(IQ in low 80’s) had contributed to a number of 
adjustment problems at home and at school. His 
father referred him to the project because he had 
been setting fires in and around his home, and 
frequently messing up the home. The school com- 
plained of his antagonism toward peers and gen- 
eral incorrigibility. The father had tried occa- 
sional spankings, lectures, and restriction of TV 
(the most effective). The school had tried pad- 
dling, scolding, restriction of playground privi- 
leges, plus the principal inviting him to the gym 
to put on the boxing gloves! 

The mother had died 2 years previously in an 
airplane crash. Blaine and his 12-year-old brother 
were cared for during the day by a neighbor, 
while the father worked as a policeman. The 
neighbor lady was capable of setting limits on 
Blaine, but was not a source of much reinforce- 
ment. The father was quite reinforcing and cap- 
able of using his reinforcers on contingency. 

The most urgent matter of business was to stop 
the playing with matches. Several minor fires had 
been started by Blaine, and his father realistically 
feared a serious one. A daily chart was kept by 
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the father and the babysitter. A star was put up 
each day that Blaine refrained from playing with 
matches. This was backed up daily by praise from 
his father and access to evening TV. A week of 
success also gained him 25 cents. If on any day 
he was caught playing with matches, he did not 
get his star, he lost his TV privileges, and his 
quarter on the weekend. A second chart was 
simultaneously begun for the completion of chores 
(the details are unimportant here). No inter- 
vention was begun at school. 

In the 2 weeks prior to intervention, Blaine had 
been caught playing with matches four times. 
Blaine continued on the chart system for nearly 
6 months. He had 161 opportunities for reinforce- 
ment (no playing with matches) and he missed 
only one of them. Equally interesting, though, 
were the side effects that occurred after he was 
put on a positive schedule of reinforcement. Both 
Blaine and his brother began doing their chores 
regularly, thus receiving attention, praise, and 
money. The school reported a steady improvement 
in Blaine’s attitude and behavior. No misbehavior 
incident was reported on him at school from the 
time following intervention. Recent followup 
showed no changes—the school was full of praise 
for his behavior and playing with matches had 
not recurred. 


Case 4 


The final case is particularly instructive be- 
cause it demonstrates some of the strengths and 
limitations of behavior modification techniques. 
Loren is a 16-year-old boy who lives with his 
stepfather, mother, and two younger brothers. 
He was referred for (1) assaultive behavior— 
threatening to shoot his stepfather and trying to 
fist fight with both parents; (2) defiance of nearly 
all parental requests (coming home early at night, 
completing his household chores, mowing the 
lawn, not taking the car without permission) ; and 
(3) habitual truancy. Police had been called for 
several of these incidents, and referral was made 
from the local juvenile court. 

Assessment of the family revealed that Loren 
was on an entirely aversive reinforcement sched- 
ule. He was denied allowance, restricted to the 
house, restricted from the car, continually threat- 
ened with the police, and verbally abused. None 
of these was effective. Money, use of the car, and 
nights-out were considered positively reinforcing, 
but the parents were so angry with Loren they 
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provided no clear way for him to earn these. An 
interview with Loren confirmed the latter. 

Loren’s parents were where many are at the 
point of referral—desperate. They had been meet- 
ing each infraction with punishment until a point 
of no return was reached. The thought of reward- 
ing Loren for approximations of “good” behavior 
had not occurred to them and the suggestion was 
met with great skepticism. However, since, they 
had exhausted their own repertoire of controls, 
the project staff member was able to persuade 
them to at least give his suggestions a try. 

Two points in the family assessment were quite 
important. First, Loren apparently had never 
been given a clear idea of his parents’ expecta- 
tions. For example, instructions such as, “Be in 
at a decent hour,” made for much uncertainty. 
Second, it became obvious that his stepfather 
wanted the boy out of the home and was trying to 
accomplish this through unrealistic and vacilating 
demands. 

The intervention plan consisted of a carefully 
devised schedule—more nearly a contract—which 
would allow Loren to earn money for completion 
of chores and being obedient (e.g., on a weekend 
night he must be in by midnight). Failures 
brought not only a loss of money but also carried 
a fine in the form of 15-minute blocks of restricted 
time from use of the family car. For the first 
time he knew exactly how to earn money and time 
away from home, and exactly what the conse- 
quences would be for not conforming. The par- 
ents were not to hedge on the contingencies, and 
biweekly phone calls from our staff plus a posted 
copy of the “‘contract” were used to prevent this. 

Rapid changes subsequently occurred in Loren’s 
behavior. In the first 35 days, he was rewarded an 
average of 81 percent of the time in each of four 
areas of responsibility (range 75 to 89 percent). 
Prior to intervention he met these obligations 
rarely (0 to 10 percent). 

At this point a second contract was drawn up 
because Loren’s stepfather was continuing to nag 
him despite tremendous improvement and because 
Loren’s car insurance had expired and his step- 
father refused to renew it. The new contract was 
negotiatea in the presence of both parents, Loren, 
and a project staff member. It allowed for points 
to be earned for chores and responsibilities which 
could be applied to the car insurance premium 
(stepfather agreed finally to this). Loren could 
earn a maximum of 50 points a week, and needed 
250 for the premium. The first week he earned 22 


points and then the full 50 on each week there- 
after. 

Loren began driving the car again, but only 
by meeting specific contingencies agreed to by 
his parents, himself, and staff. In addition, he 
re-entered high school, achieved satisfactorily, 
was not truant, and had applied for an after- 
school job. The case was maintained at this level 
of success for 24 days, requiring only one phone 
call to the parents and two brief home visits. 
Loren’s stepfather and mother expressed satis- 
faction over the changes and felt that he was do- 
ing so well that the “contract” should be aban- 
doned. Our staff member vigorously tried to dis- 
courage this, feeling that such a drastic change 
was premature. However, the parents persevered 
and abruptly ceased abiding by the agreements 
and contingencies. 

Events following the parents’ return to pre- 
intervention conditions illustrate an unfortunate 
collapse of environmental controls. Loren was 
truant for the succeeding 7 school days, and was 
arrested 11 days later for burglary. His parents 
refused to visit him during his 2 days at a deten- 
tion home. In addition, they told the probation 
officer that Loren was “hopelessly” bad despite 
all the good things they had done for him. The 
court placed Loren on probation and reluctantly 
allowed him to return to his home. The project 
had recommended foster placement but none was 
available. His adjustment remains exceedingly 
tenuous at home, but the parents have refused 
further help. 

Loren’s case demonstrates the validity of be- 
havior modification techniques—behavior can be 
changed by altering environmental consequences, 
while simultaneously exhibiting its limitations, 
and uncooperative parents can defeat productive 
change. Probation officers adopting operant tech- 
niques will thus have to accept a shortcoming 
common to all known forms of helping children, 
namely, bad parents yield bad results. 


Behavior Modification and Juvenile 
Probation Officers 


What are the possible applications probation 
officers could make from these cases? The amount 
of time spent in devising intervention plans such 
as those used on the Behavioral Research Project 
of the Southern Arizona Mental Health Center 
probably would not burden court staff (all of 
these were arranged in 3 or less interviews). 
Once the intervention plan is underway staff con- 
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tacts (by phone when possible) decrease steadily 
to three or four a month. Most importantly, 
though, the behavior modification techniques fre- 
quently work and the probation officer can begin 
experiencing positive changes in behavior rather 
than just suppression of misbehavior. 

The authors see juvenile probation officers as 
having the potential for becoming experts in be- 
havior modification. They could continue to ap- 
proach their delinquent charges as representatives 
of the courts, and as such they would still be dis- 
pensers of aversive control. The real change, 
though, would be that aversive methods would no 
longer be their only source of control. They could 
also be skilled in teaching parents how to put 
powerful positive rewards on contingency. The 
combination, in the hands of a trained person, 
is most effective. Psychologists are increasingly 
available to teach operant theory and its appli- 
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cation, and thereafter can be available on a con- 
sultative basis to juvenile courts and field offices. 
The time has never been more right for the people 
in probation work to reach out for new techniques. 
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Walton Village: A YMCA Residential Center 
for Delinquent Teenage Boys 


By EUGENE J. MONTONE 
Director, Walton Village, Central YMCA, Philadelphia 


ALTON VILLAGE is a residential group 

\ \ center for teenage boys, most of whom are 

wards of the City of Philadelphia. The 

residential program dealing with the welfare of 

dependent and delinquent teenage boys represents 

a new and challenging task in the modern YMCA 
movement. 

In early 1961, informal discussions between 
the YMCA secretaries of the Philadelphia Central 
Branch and prominent community leaders in the 
field of corrections and juvenile delinquency be- 
gan to formulate plans for a residential group 
center for dependent and delinquent teenage boys. 

The need for a place (or many places) like 
Walton Village had been apparent in Philadelphia 
for many years. The number of youngsters sleep- 
ing on the floor at the local Youth Study Center 
is reported in the press with increasing frequency. 
Families willing to take in foster children usually 
are not interested in assuming the responsibility 
for a teenager; such youngsters are difficult to 
supervise; they eat too much, need too many 


clothes, and require too much additional expense 
for school and spending money. Adolescents 
equipped with emotional and behavioral prob- 
lems and who have been neglected in their earlier 
years and who, in many cases, have a police rec- 
ord, often are unwanted. Consequently, many 
youths without serious criminal records are held 
for long periods in detention centers designed for, 
and also inhabited by, the more hardened juvenile 
offender. 

The Walton Village program is designed to 
house_the seemingly unwanted dependent and de- 
linquent teenage boys without serious criminal 
records. Juvenile court and child welfare author- 
ities have done much to interpret home needs and 
arouse community concern for such youngsters. 
They have supported the YMCA’s willingness to 
develop the pilot program and encourage its ex- 
pansion. 

By December 1964, ideas and plans developed 
into what is presently known at Walton Village 
Residential Group Center. Walton Village is loca- 
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ted on the fourth floor of the Philadelphia Central 
YMCA and accommodates 30 dependent and de- 
linquent boys from 1514 to 18 years of age. Most 
of them were referred by the Philadelphia De- 
partment of Public Welfare. It is in no sense a 
correctional institution or detention center. The 
boys live under the supervision and guidance of a 
trained staff and are afforded the same freedom 
and privileges, commensurate with their age and 
maturity, that they would have in a good private 
home. They attend public or parochial schools, 
according to prior experience, or hold full-time 
employment and participate in the wide range of 
recreational activities in the regular YMCA youth 
program. 

Each resident has his own private room, attrac- 
tively decorated and equipped with a comfortable 
bed, desk, chair, reading lamp, and telephone. 
There is a modern kitchen and dining area in 
which dinners are prepared by a full-time cook 
and eaten family style. 


Resident Group Meetings 


In order to provide a wholesome and thera- 
peutic environment at Walton Village, it is neces- 
sary to conduct 60-minute group interaction meet- 
ings four nights a week. These meetings are one 
of the most important methods of generating 
change in the attitudes among the residents of the 
program. 

Group meetings are directed toward creating 
an intensive experience in which boys talk about 
their own and other boys’ attitudes, behavior, and 
actions. This seems to make it possible for self- 
evaluation and self-attempts to change self-image. 
They share the same kinds of frustration, anx- 
ieties, aud inadequacies. In the group sessions, 
significance of self-insight tends to become ap- 
parent. 

The group presents its culture or bond, and ex- 
poses its contents or ingredients to a boy. Then 
it is possible for modification and change of a 
boy’s behavior to occur. Once a positive or socially 
acceptable culture is established within the group, 
logically such a culture in turn tends to be trans- 
mitted to new group members as they arrive and 
begin orientation within the group. 

The group’s primary objective, therefore, is to 
return a boy back to the public community. The 
boy is then ready to seek new and satisfying 
social relationships in an acceptable manner. An 
attempt is made to change unacceptable behavior 
into behavior which conforms with the demands 


of society. It must be stressed that the group ap- 
proach is not geared to suppress and soothe feel- 
ings of frustration and anxiety, but rather to 
bring out such feelings and help the boy deal 
effectively with them. Theoretically, there is no 
single group goal. There are, instead, as many 
goals as there are members. For each boy must 
develop and master his own devices for coping 
effectively with his own emotional problems. To a 
large extent, degree of success will depend upon 
each boy’s mental and physical capacities, degrees 
of motivation, and emotional boundaries. 

To be effective, the guided group interaction 
sessions are strongly dependent on the other fea- 
tures of the program, such as work experience, 
etc. Meetings are used to tie together and take 
advantage of the experiences gained in other 
parts of the overall program. 

Emphasis has been to create situations and 
crises in which boys can make choices from sev- 
eral possible ways of behaving, and then feel 
secure enough to discuss those choices at the group 
meetings. After making their choices, oppor- 
tunities to discuss them help in the learning of 
new social roles. It should be made clear that em- 
phasis is on boys’ social roles in relation to one 
another, rather than the somewhat important, 
but less emphasized, relationship with staff mem- 
bers. 

Flexibility is another vital element in the total 
educational atmosphere. A world of “you must 
not” often is challenged by the adolescent, and he 
may be in constant conflict with it. For him rules 
and regulations need be made meaningful. It is 
important to have as few rules as possible and not 
permit them to become fixed. 


Counseling 


Individual counseling.—The social workers con- 
duct individual counseling during the week, pre- 
ferably after the working and school hours of the 
boys. They prepare and initiate the appropriate 
plan necessary for further development of each 
boy. 

A major part of the therapeutic treatment in 
Walton Village depends on the professional skills 
of the social worker. Through the recommenda- 
tions of the social worker a boy can progress to 
the next level of development. 

Vocational counseling.—The Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation has assigned a vocational 
counselor to assist our program. The counselor 
attempts to prepare each boy referred to:-him 
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for suitable employment and to prepare him for a 
designated vocation through counseling, training, 
physical restoration, and placement in employ- 
ment. 

Frequently, boys are provided with both voca- 
tional and psychological counseling while they are 
gainfully employed with the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, Youth Conservation Corps, and local in- 
dustry. 


When Boys Are Unadaptable to the Program 


In the past, some boys have seemed unadaptable 
for Walton Village. It was anticipated that such 
unsuitables would infiltrate the program, despite 
the fact that precautions were taken through in- 
take and referral process. For example, sometimes 
a boy deliberately defies the staff personnel and 
demands to run the program as he sees fit, or he 
may refuse to work at routine chores because he 
feels that the Department of Welfare should pro- 
vide maid service. Another resident may decide 
to return at 3:00 a.m. on nights out. And another 
may return after 2 days out. Although not always, 
sometimes such behavior indicates inability to 
adapt in the present situation. 

Such boys usually are detected within a brief 
period of time. If the director’s powers are lim- 
ited, and he is not prepared to solve the problems 
within a reasonable period (2 or 3 days), a more 
serious problem can develop. If the unsuitable 
boy is not removed within a reasonable time, it is 
very likely he will persuade the emotionally 
weaker and insecure boys to follow in his foot- 
steps. This has occurred in the past, and resulted 
in two AWOL’s rather than one plan for termi- 
nation. Such occasions give the Department of 
Welfare the problem of finding a new placement 
for a boy. For this sort of situation, an addi- 
tional section was added. It is called the “Annex” 
program—a place where a boy in question may 
stay, contemplate, and await a possibility of a 
second chance. 

Adding the “Annex” has extended the func- 
tions of the program in terms of flexibility. The 
“Annex’”—located at the YMCA, but not in Wal- 
ton Village proper—is designed to house resi- 
dents who manifest unsuitable characteristics. 
The process of transferring a resident to the 
“Annex” is handled through one of two methods: 

(1) A resident can be transferred to the “An- 
nex” and categorized as an unsuitable for resi- 
dence through the decisions of the group, but the 
director has veto power on this sort of decision. 
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Before a resident is sent to the “Annex” by his 
peers, with the approval of the director, he has 
ample time to present his case at the group meet- 
ing and be present when the group votes on a final 
decision. Each boy in the group is required to tell 
the accused how he voted and why he voted that 
way. 

(2) A resident can be sent to the “Annex” by 
the director for as long as the director feels it is 
necessary. Usually, such a case is presented to the 
group members 1 or 2 days later. 

A boy transferred to the “Annex” is not neces- 
sarily referred to the Department of Welfare. 
He may be in the “Annex” for a specific time— 
until his attitude and behavior warrant recon- 
sideration. 

The ‘“‘Annex” also allows the director to remove 
quickly a boy with a “contagious” problem from 
the immediate area while the Department of Wel- 
fare has time to formulate plans for his future or 
an opportunity to consider an alternative. Thus, 
the Department of Welfare has more time (2 
weeks or more) to evaluate a boy’s actions and 
make proper referral. While the boy is in the 
“Annex,” he receives the same care, supervision, 
and counseling as the boys in Walton Village re- 
ceive, except that he is not allowed to participate 
in the therapeutic group aspects of the program. 


Recreation and Community Contacts 


Upon being officially accepted as a resident of 
Walton Village, each boy is given full membership 
privileges in Central Branch YMCA. Membership 
entitles him to participate in any of the recre- 
ational and social activities of the YMCA—field 
trips, shows, dances, swimming, tennis, basket- 
ball, track, gymnastics, ping-pong, voileyball, box- 
ing, wall ball, weight lifting, ete. 

The staff is planning to organize and sponsor 
various athletic team activities, such as baseball, 
basketball, and volleyball. By matching skills of 
boys with those of other clubs or institutions, 
residents of Walton Village will have an excellent 
opportunity to test degrees of tolerance and 
sportsmanship, and at the same time develop 
sound mental and physical health practices. 

In most cases, families, relatives, and friends 
are encouraged to visit the boys on a regular 
basis. The boys also do their own visiting on week- 
days after 7:00 p.m. and on weekends. 

Often there is a lack of parental interest and 
participation. When this is so, the director at- 
tempts to fulfill this responsibility. Efforts are 
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made to bring the families to a degree of under- 
standing about the therapeutic values of the pro- 
gram, and their own roles in the lives of their 
related residents in the program. 

Walton Village is conveniently located in the 
heart of Philadelphia. It benefits from this excel- 
lent geographical location. Residents are in close 
contact with the community at large, which helps 
to keep the program from assuming the atmos- 
phere of a correctional institution. 

After duties and after meetings, the boys are 
permitted to go where they please, so long as they 
abide by the city’s curfew regulations. On week- 
ends they are given complete freedom and are 
free to sleep, entertain others, attend dances and 
shows, take trips, etc. They also are encouraged 
to take part in the social and recreational activ- 
ities sponsored by the Central Branch YMCA. 

Residents are granted weekend furloughs and 
brief home visits while in residence, so long as 
the director has had ample time to make proper 
arrangements and confirm such plans with the 
Department of Welfare. 

Although the home-like atmosphere is healthy 
and the program is functioning successfully, the 
director is trying to obtain participation from 
other social groups to expand its opportunities. 


Discipline and Punishment 


The boy at Walton Village is given a great 
amount of freedom and opportunity which allows 
him to make many of his own choices and de- 
cisions. It is stressed that every choice or decision 
involves some degree of responsibility from the 
boy. 

Discipline and punishment are always evaluated 
by the social worker and the residents before they 
are put into effect. Before a violator receives any 
kind of punishment, he is first given the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the matter with his peers in one 
of the group sessions. If a boy is found guilty of 
breaking a rule, he might be punished in any of 
the following ways: He may be fined a specific 
amount of money; he may be restricted to his 
room or to the building; he may have his priv- 
ileges taken away for a certain period; he may 
be assigned to a special detail; or he may be tem- 
porarily ostracized or his residence may be 
terminated. 

Occasionally an unconventional incident will 
occur which alleviates a single boy from respon- 
sibility for the incident. When this does happen, 
the entire population will have to accept the re- 
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sponsibility and “pay the price.” After a few such 
incidents, usually the boys begin to conform. 

To maintain this kind of discipline requires as 
few formal rules as possible, but many informal 
working arrangements are established. However, 
the director can take any measure he believes 
necessary without the consent or opinion of the 


group. This practice is held to a minimum and is 


used only when imperative. 

Generally, the disciplinary procedures are de- 
signed to provide the program with a wide lat- 
itude of self-expression in order to learn whether 
a resident wants to be part of the Village society. 

Discipline and punishment are essential parts 
of the program and need careful consideration 
and evaluation. Since prior evidence strongly sug- 
gests that discipline and punishment are only 
partly responsible for making a good citizen, the 
theory is accepted and applied in this program. 
Any sort of discipline and punishment is meaning- 
less if it is not fully integrated into an organized 
treatment-oriented program. 


Termination of Residence 


A boy’s residence at Walton Village is termi- 
nated for one of two reasons: Either he is unable 
to adjust, and thus labeled an “unsuitable” for 
orientation into the program, or he has received 
the maximum benefit from residence at the Vil- 
lage. At termination, he is referred back to the 
original agency with appropriate reports and 
recommendations. 

In either case, the boy is referred back to the 
agency from which he originally came. The dif- 
ference lies in the content of the report and rec- 
ommendations. For example, a boy who is termi- 
nated because of unsuitability is referred with 
recommendations that he be considered for fur- 
ther disposition and placement. A boy who demon- 
strates that he has reached the highest level of 
benefit from Walton Village is referred with the 
recommendation that he be considered for one of 
the following placements or dispositions: Foster 
care, return to school, military service, job corps, 
return to natural parent or parent substitutes, 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, or complete 
discharge. 

No resident is referred back to the Depart- 
ment of Welfare or any other agency unless his 
behavior and attitude threaten the security and 
existence of the program or are a threat to him- 
self. Since the Department of Welfare is respon- 
sible for the boys’ coming to the program, fre- 
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quent contacts are made between the agency and 
the social worker in Walton Village. The close re- 
lationship reduces the chance for either worker to 
be forced into an unexpected situation. 


Referral to Rotary Village 


Rotary Village, which has a population of 10, 
also is located in the Central YMCA, but on the 
26th floor. Generally speaking, Rotary Village is 
a relatively simple operation. Rotary Village is 
not a separate program, apart from Walton Vil- 
lage, but rather a distinct phase of development 
which provides former residents of Walton Vil- 
lage with a tangible and realistic experience of 
progress toward both social and economic re- 
habilitation. Generally speaking, Rotary Village 
will house the first-class citizens of Walton Vil- 
lage. This creates an incentive for other residents 
to observe and hopefully pursue. 

It has been our experience to observe a boy 
who made substantial therapeutic gains toward 
greater independence show signs of not being 
able to comprehend or tolerate the immaturity 
manifested by newly arrived residents. The sit- 
uation becomes facetious when we stop to recall 
that this same resident demonstrated similar be- 
havioral patterns only a few months prior to his 
requests, and sometimes demands, to take the 
necessary steps to eradicate immaturity. Conse+ 
quently, we suspect that the subject has outgrown 
the level of maturity displayed in Walton Village, 
but is not sufficiently prepared nor mature enough 
to cope with the demands of the community. In 
a sense, Rotary Village acts as an interim ex-) 
perience before discharge to the community is 
recommended. 

To be a resident of Rotary Village, a boy must 
be as least 17 years old and have demonstrated, 
while a resident of Walton Village, that he has the 
intellectual and emotional capacity to make suffi- 
cient progress toward total economic and social 
independence. A resident of Rotary Village is not 
only entitled to receive fulfillment of the same 
basic needs provided at Walton Village, i.e., meals, 
shelter, clothing, recreation, supervision, and 
medical attention, but also is afforded a private 
room, modern furniture and fixtures, carpeting, 
and telephone. The significant differences between 
Walton Village and Rotary Village are: (1) 
Residents of Rotary Village enjoy a higher level 
of maturity and responsibility; (2) they are ex- 
posed to a more natural experience of facing and 
testing reality; (3) they are given the oppor- 
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tunity to adjust to the demands and temptations 
often accompained by freedom and independence ; 
and (4) they are provided with improved living 
accommodations. 

Also, to assist a boy in making an adequate 
adjustment in Rotary Village, individual sessions 
with the social worker and vocational counselor 
are scheduled as often as necessary. Interviews 
with the social worker decrease when the boy’s 
behavioral patterns and psychological makeup in- 
dicate positive adjustment is taking place. The 
boy is given the opportunity to live almost in- 
dependently, although supervision and guidance 
are within his immediate reach. 

The boy is referred to the community when he 
shows that he can function within society on. a 
rather independent basis and with little, if any, 
supervision. Generally speaking, a boy normally 
remains in Rotary Village for approximately 3 to 
4 months. 


Cost of the Program 


The 1966-67 fiscal budget is $98,090 of which 
approximately 60 percent is earmarked for staff 
and supervisors’ salaries. 

Walton Village has a professional staff which 
consists of a director and assistant director, both 
of whom are required to hold at least a master’s 
degree in social work or its equivalent; five unit 
supervisors, a cook, and one secretary—a total 
of eight full-time personnel. 

Since Walton Village is recognized by the Phil- 
adelphia Department of Welfare as a purchase 
of care agency, the purchase of service cost ($5.40 
per day for each referral) represents approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the total budget. The re- 
maining 10 percent is raised through private con- 
tributions under the leadership of the Philadel- 
phia Central YMCA. 


Conclusion 


Since Walton Village has not been evaluated 
empirically, and since the program has only been 
in operation as of this writing less than 2 years, 
we conclude that any positive therapeutic claims 
made at this time would be premature. We can 
report, however, that since we opened our doors 
to service delinquent and dependent adolescent 
boys, not one, while a resident, has gotten into 
serious trouble with the law. Interestingly, the 
same boys who functioned satisfactorily in Wal- 
ton Village performed in a similar manner, once 
completely released. From this we draw the con- 
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clusion, almost without exception, that those boys 
who demonstrate progress and self-sufficiency in 
Walton Village also become productive citizens. 
Most significant, this conclusion further empha- 
sizes the importance of keeping the “real” com- 
munity a major part of our treatment oriented 
program. Without this interwoven situation, much 
is/to be lost in terms of reality and effectiveness. 

Walton Village should not be viewed in terms 
of percentages, but viewed in respect to what 
would have happened to these disorganized youths 
if Walton Village did not exist. It is common 
knowledge that many of these boys would have 
had to remain in a correctional institution due to 
lack of desirable placement, remain in incompat- 
ible foster placements, be released prematurely 
into the community with the hope that an interim 
experience like Walton Village was not necessary, 
be released by the juvenile authorities with min- 
imum supervision and counseling, or be placed ina 
captive setting, either correctional or dependent 
in nature. In all probability, the situation would 
have grown worse. ‘ 

It is important for others to acknowledge, as 
we do, that Walton Village cannot operate in a 


vacuum and cannot claim total responsibility or 
credit for the successful outcome of many of our 
youths. Rather, we find ourselves enjoying placing 
the trimming on the cake after several cooks sug- 
gested and applied their recipes. Of course, we 
are implying that we are a part of the overall 
team which involves a multitude of agencies and 
professionals. Without such help, for example, 
from the Philadelphia Department of Public Wel- 
fare, the State Department of Public Welfare, 
County Courts, and other private and govern- 
mental agencies, Walton Village would not enjoy 
its present status. 

In summary, of the 85 boys who participated 
in our program since it was established, only 2 
boys were committed to a state or city correc- 
tional institution where supervision and control 
were more intensive. The remaining are either 
holding full-time employment, attending school, 
living economically independent, or have entered 
the military service. In any case, no boy has had 
any need nor desire to apply for public assistance. 
Thus, if Walton Village has achieved anything, 
it will continue, in all likelihood, to save the tax- 
payers some pocket change. 


COMMUNITY TREATMENT OF DELINQUENTS 


HERE should be expanded use of community agencies for dealing 
with delinquents nonjudicially and close to where they live. Use of 


community agencies has several advantages. It avoids the stigma of 
being processed by an official agency regarded by the public as an 
arm of crime control. It substitutes for official agencies organizations 
better suited for redirecting conduct. The use of locally sponsored or 
operated organizations heightens the community’s awareness of the 
need for recreational, employment, tutoring, and other youth develop- 
ment services. Involvement of local residents brings greater apprecia- 
tion of the complexity of delinquents’ problems, thereby engendering 
the sense of public responsibility that financial support of programs 
requires. 


—Report of the PRESIDENT’S CRIME COMMISSION, 1967 
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Juvenile Delinquency and Social Policy 


By SEYMOUR RUBENFELD, PH.D. 
Psychologist in Private Practice, Washington, D. C., and Former 
Psychologist, National Training School for Boys 


adolescents eventually violate the law re- 

quires the broadest perspectives, as well as 
the most technically detailed, on the nature of 
juvenile delinquency. Currently, very widely held 
sociological views, crystallized in Cohen’s! and 
Cloward’s and Ohlin’s* theories about delin- 
quency, have already accomplished a crucial 
broadening of focus on relationships among de- 
linquency, socioeconomic deprivation, and the ab- 
sence of legitimate opportunity. 

These social-scientific perspectives of the past 
decade, however, do not go deep enough. They do 
not take sufficient account of other important 
characteristics of high-delinquency-rate groups 
besides poverty. They overlook the implications 
of the fact that the adults in such groups some- 
times share asocial, misanthropic sentiments to- 
ward their own peers. They ignore the meaning 
of findings which indicate high risks of psycho- 
logical disturbance among young and old in such 
groups. Such views also attach little importance 
to the parental incompetence and family disrup- 
tions found among many deprived delinquents.* 
They pay scant attention to the psychological dif- 
ficulties and deficiencies of the delinquents them- 
selves, often treating such factors as irrelevant 
to the delinquent behavior and as idiosyncracies 
unconnected with broader causes. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, current social-scientific view- 
points tell us little else to do apart from providing 
greater legitimate opportunities, and give few 
hints as to what to do if economic opportunity and 
increased welfare programs do not bring the an- 
ticipated results. 

Other practical considerations also necessitate 
a search for a unified and comprehensive way of 
looking at delinquency as a social problem. Two 
basic patterns of services exist, to which probably 


Te FACT that perhaps as many as one in five 


1 Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang. 
New York: Free Press, 1955. 

2 Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, Delinquency and Oppor- 
tunity: A Theory of Delinquent Gangs. New York: Free Press, 1960. 

* Both the Gluecks and Reckless found parental and family stability 
to be a crucial differentiator between deprived nondelinquents and 
delinquents. See Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unravel'ng Juvenile 
Delinquency. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1950; and Walter C. 
Reckless, The Crime Problem, 3rd ed., New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1961. 

4 Seymour Rubenfeld, Family of Outcasts: A New Theory of De- 
linquency. New York: Free Press-Macmillan, 1965. 
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even greater commitment at the federal level will 
be made. They are inadequate or wide of the mark. 
The legal-correctional approach, which empha- 
sizes more effective laws and police enforcement, 
better court procedures and services, and modifi- 
cations in correctional treatment, sees the ad- 
judicated delinquent as somehow qualitatively 
different from those of his peers who share the 
same sentiments and behaviors but are not caught, 
and as separable, for rehabilitation purposes, 
from the context which bred him. The pattern 
of welfare services, in which agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government have old and strong investments, 
stresses adequate ca’sework staffing and services, 
aid to dependent children, broader health services, 
family welfare, housing provisions, etc. In rela- 
tion to community forces which disrupt families 
and foster delinquency, however, the latter pat- 
tern is merely ameliorative; it is a palliative 
which cannot hope to strike at the taproots of 
delinquency among the deprived. 

What is needed is a policy approach which sees 
economically lower-class delinquency as just one 
of a set of related social ills arising from a whole 
way of life that may be characteristic of some 
deprived subcultures. In recent years initiatives 
have been taken which seemed to promise a com- 
mitment to total community change, notably in 
some of the controversial Office of Economic Op- 
portunity programs. But now, it appears to this 
observer at least, these approaches are either be- 
ing fragmented and coopted by other depart- 
ments, subordinated to the welfare pattern, or are 
being deprived of operational funds. 


A Psychocultural Perspective 


Elsewhere the writer has presented a theory 
of delinquency, an attempt to present a unified 
picture of the psychological and sociocultural 
forces which seem to create youthful law vio- 
lators.t In general, it is proposed there that 
people, particularly in deprived subcultures, sac- 
rifice personal competences and skills under the 
adverse conditions that society imposes on them. 
They transmit these coping deficiencies and the 
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anxieties which attend them to their children. 
Delinquency in the latter represents not only 
their rebellion against the same depriving real- 
ities that damaged their parents’ lives, but also 
expresses, in acted-out ways, the damages that 
their young personalities have already suffered. 

This inadequately brief version of the evolu- 
tion of delinquency among the deprived is offered 
only to dispense with it. No further discussion of 
the production of delinquency specifically will be 
offered here. As suggested, an overview which 
might help in formulating broad policy must 
state root causes, not how phenomena grow out 
of them. Cloward and Ohlin make a useful ana- 
lytic distinction between subcultural pressures 
toward deviance and how these deviance pres- 
sures take shape as delinquency.’ A psychocul- 
tural overview of these general subcultural pres- 
sures might provide fresh social policy guidelines. 

A psychocultural approach looks for the inner 
effects as well as the external, social consequences 
of cultural and historical forces. Talcott Parsons, 
the social theorist, quotes Durkheim as saying 
that society is in the mind—in the personality—of 
man. Parsons also has stated that personality and 
society “interpenetrate.”® Societal arrangements, 
whatever else they are, are also reflections of 
inner and interpersonal states of affairs. The 
writings of specialists on personality may create 
the illusion that an individual’s characteristics, 
in whatever form the specialist casts his thoughts 
about them, are peculiar to that individual. The 
actuality is that particular personalities are vari- 
ations on a culture’s, or a subculture’s, view of the 
human life cycle. The energies that support con- 
formity to a set of norms, or collective deviance 


5 Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, op. cit. 

© Talcott Parsons, Richard F. Bales, et al., Family Socialization and 
Interaction Process. New York: Free Press, 1960. 

7 See Bernard Lander, Towards an Understanding of Juvenile De- 
linquency. New York: Columbia University Press, 1954; and E. E. 
Maccoby, J. P. Johnson, and R. M. Church, “Community Integration 
and the Social Control of Juvenile Delinquency,’ Journal of Social 
Is: ues, 14, 1958, pp. 38-51. Also, in the thirties Wood studied several 
very poor American ethnic communities of middle-European extraction. 
As long as the groups remained subculturally intact, their delinquency 
and crime rates remained fairly low. As the ethnic structures broke 
up rates rose, without appreciable economic change. A. L. Wood, 
“Minority Group Criminality and Cultural Integration,” Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science, 37, 1937, pp. 498-510. 

’ A. K. Cohen and H. M. Hodges, Jr., “Characteristics of the 
Lower-Blue-Collar Class,’”’ Social Problems, 10, 1963, pp. 303-34; C. C. 
Hughes, M. Tremblay, R. N. Rapoport, and A. H. Leighton. People of 
Cove and Woodlot, Vol. 2, The Stirling County Study of Psychiatric 
Disorder and Sociocultural Environment. New York: Basic Books, 
1960; and W. B. Miller, “‘Lower Class Culture as a Generating Milieu 
of Gang Delinquency,” Journal of Social Issues, 14, 1958, pp. 5-19. 

® A. H. Leighton, My Name Is Legion, Vol. 1., The Stirling County 
Study of Psychiatric Disorder and Sociocultural Environment. New 
York: Basic Books, 1959. See also several relevant English studies on 
pervasive psychological disorder among children and their families in 
high-delinquency, deprived areas: M. Kerr, The People of Ship Street. 
New York: Humanities, 1958; B. M. Spinley, The Deprived and the 
Privileged: Personality Development in English Society. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953; D. H. Stott, “‘Delinquency, Malad- 
justment, and Unfavourable Ecology,” British Journal of Psychology, 
51, 1960, pp. 157-70. 


from them, may be thought of as much in the 
terms of the sources in personality from which 
the energies are enlisted, as in terms of rational 
socioeconomic motives or in terms of the irra- 
tional compulsions exerted by established social 
and moral patterns. The appetites, egos, and con- 
sciences of people have to be configured in gen- 
erally similar ways for them to go on under- 
writing the views and values that they commonly 
inherit and the social usage and practices that 
ensue. 

Personality and society interact. There is an 
essential integrity to human experience from 
whatever vantage point it is viewed, from the 
most personal to the most broadly societal. To 
the extent that personality forces and social pro- 
cesses interpenetrate, a consideration of ways to 
apply this concept is not an academic exercise. 
Changes in either alone might mean opportunity 
without takers, or people without communities to 
affirm their value. Social action programs must 
become psychosocial action programs. 


Psychocultural Deprivation 


This writer believes that a comprehensive look 
at the roots of lower-class delinquency would show 
a configuration of characteristics in cultures of 
poverty. A culture of poverty is not the same as 
the physical accompaniments of poverty. High- 
delinquency areas have one or another of three 
types of anomie (disruptions of social norms). 
There may be a barrenness of general values and 
norms, or socially sanctioned intraculture con- 
flict (with subcultural groups mutually estranged 
and hostile), or a subculture may unify into a 
contraculture against outsiders. These types of 
anomie do not always covary with economic dis- 
advantage.‘ 

In addition to an absence of collaborative norms 
and the presence of conflict norms, there are two 
other characteristics of some very deprived 
groups. There may be sentiments and attitudes 
which are essentially antisocial and breed es- 
trangement and antagonism among individuals. 
These sentiments may be extremely pervasive 
and highly personalized, having their greatest 
effect on interpersonal relations but being per- 
haps less visible in more formal norms and insti- 
tutions.® 

The third characteristic is the high risk of psy- 
chological damage among deprived groups.° 

These three characteristics of deprived, high- 
delinquency subcultures suggest that there is an 
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interacting relation among psychological insta- 
bility, asocial sentiments, and community dis- 
organization. An affirmative form of this proposi- 
tion, and a basic guideline for psychosocial action 
programming, might be stated: A community’s 
integration by means of norms and sentiments 
calling for interpersonal collaboration may be the 
social-structural basis for personal strength and 
competence. Functional institutions absorb ener- 
gies and confer competences. For example, Gold’s 
and Kitano’s!® data indicate that if a man’s status 
and usefulness are affirmed in his work world and 
by his peers, he is much more likely to be a stable 
and respected father, an insulator against delin- 
quency influences for his children. 

All three pathologies—disturbances in the func- 
tioning of social norms and institutions, conflict 
sentiments, and personal disabilities—may de- 
rive ultimately from deprivation and disbarment 
from opportunity. But once malfunctions get 
started, in work, school, or family (norms and 
institutions), in adult relations (asocial senti- 
ments), or in personality, it is likely that the pro- 
cess becomes semi-independent of ultimate causes 
and self-perpetuating. Because these three mal- 
functions are also probably interdependent, we 
have no present information to tell us which of the 
three is most important to the production of de- 
linquency. Changing one or two may be necessary 
but insufficient. 

Because each process is likely self-perpetuating 
and semi-indenendent, we ought to guard against 
the temptation of concluding that it will go away 
if we take care of other problems. The tempta- 
tion is greater when we have no technology to 
handle a particular malfunction, such as wide- 
spread psychological deficiencies. This is a danger 
inherent in recent thinking behind some economic 
opportunity programs. Poverty programs are not 
culture-of-poverty programs. 


Psychosocial Guidelines for Social Policy 


The above views seem to call for a concert of 
aims in intervention strategies. The psychosocial 
bases of satisfying conformity seem to be in ab- 
sorption of individual energies in collaboration 
supported by social norms. This statement appears 
to apply as well to conformity to well-integrated 
illegitimate social systems or criminalistic contra- 
cultures. This could mean that the “absorption 


10 Martin Gold, Status Forces in Delinquent Boys. Ann Arbor: 
Inter-Center Program on Children, Youth, and Family Life, Institute 
for Social Research, 1963; Harry H. L. Kitano, Japanese Crime and 
Delinquency in the United States (in press). 


power” of legitimate social systems has to be 
strengthened to make them more effective com- 
petitors. 

This way of looking at things seems to call for 
a synchronized, dualisite strategy: Individuals 
achieve greater psychological strength the more 
their energies go into collaborative activity ; social 
institutions bind the community through collabo- 
rative activity the more they are shaped to absorb 
community members’ energies. 

Therefore, programs should be directed toward 
the prosocial modification of sentiments and the 
development of competences, for the community 
integration of human resources; and, toward pro- 
gressive modification of institutions in the direc- 
tion of indigenous staffing as well as services, for 
the same purpose. Competent people, and social 
institutions served by as well as serving their own 
people, are two ways of looking at the same thing 
—community integration. 

This program orientation dictates at least five 
essential consequent positions: 


1. Dualistie planning 


(a) Efforts with people must not be under- 
taken without preparing for favorable reception 
of the results by appropriate social institutions. 
There should be no new career or other job train- 
ing unless ongoing work opportunities are pro- 
vided. 

Also, for example, these views would encourage 
development of programs for recruiting deprived 
parents, more than new career aides, into posi- 
tions of control and direction of money and re- 
sources for youth education and recreation pro- 
grams. It would lend community support to their 
parental status and influence; from this view, 
such increments of socially valued competence 
would increase their interest in being parents 
and their stability in their roles. However, the 
programs should not be undertaken unless agency 
planners are willing to yield some share of real 
power. 

It follows, by the way, from the earlier assump- 
tion about the relation of psychological disability 
and institutional nonparticipation that such in- 
creases in competence are a form of psycho- 
therapy. It may at least be worth testing, that 
such absorption of energies may be an answer to 
the problem of supplying enough and effective 
clinical treatment. This absorption may, in fact, 
be a more direct, better answer; psychosocial in- 
terventions may circumvent what reactive, illness- 
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oriented community mental health programs can 
only seek to remedy.?! 

(b) Many institution improvements should be 
subordinated to and reconciled with a goal of the 
institution’s progressive absorption into the com- 
munity. Such a viewpoint, for example, would 
discourage setting up or maintaining welfare 
agencies or facilities managed by nonindigenous 
staff. If such people are initially essential, phase- 
out schedules for them should be built into pro- 
grams. Planning would be directed toward modi- 
fying a paternalism that blocks use of feedback 
from the community regarding the kinds of people 
to be served and the nature of the services. We 
already have experiences with superimposed pro- 
grams that wither up when demonstration funds 
run out, and of people who slip back toward mal- 
adjustment or deviance when institutional sup- 
port fails them: the fate of some Head Start chil- 
dren, and of some new career aides whose skills 
are not genuinely utilized in posttraining pro- 
grams. 


2. The creation of new institutional and normative 
activity 

As stated before, disorganized, anomic, (norm- 
less) neighborhoods may also be seen as vacuums, 
as impoverished also in integrating, collaborative 
social processes. The suggestion about parent- 
directed youth programs is an example of gen- 
erating a new subinstitution. Another would be 
modifying and diverting the sentiments and nor- 
mative activities of male corner groups to com- 
munity organization programs. 


3. Dealing with discontent 


The writer is aware that the last two para- 
graphs mention possible measures, such as open- 
ing agencies to community influence, and commu- 
nity organization programs, which have been 
vehicles for social protest movements among the 
deprived. Keactions to these movements from 
some quarters have severely unsettled or set back 


some important community action programs. Pro- 


11 A case may be made for the contention that almost all community 
mental health programs, even in their preventive work, treat personal 
disorders and have barely begun to use mental health consultants in 
improving primary social institutions in communities, such as the 
work world, school, and home, to produce healthier human functioning. 
Beryce W. MacLennan, Community Mental Health—A _ Positive 
Approach, Washington, D. C., 1966 (mimeographed). 

12 Behavior theory and therapy refer to the systematic use of 
psychological learning principles and techniques to produce changes in 
behavior. A series of recent treatment and educational experiments 
has been demonstrating remarkable improvements in delinquents and 
criminals “on the streets’ and in institutions. See Saleem A. Shah, 
“A Behavioral Conceptualization of Therapeutic Principles and Appli- 
cations,” paper prepared for the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcemcu. and Administration of Justice, Washington, D. C., 1966. 


fessionals involved have been split by such events. 
Some side with the social action goals; others feel 
that the former thereby surrender their profes- 
sional missions and choose instead to dissociate 
themselves from these movements. 

Perhaps some professionals have let themselves 
be placed in a position where more seems prom- 
ised than can be delivered. Changing the cultures 
of poverty cannot be expected to change the direct 
effects of poverty too. 

The viewpoint here assumes that all delin- 
quency-producing community processes among 
the deprived are rooted in part to poverty. It as- 
sumes that they are also self-perpetuating and 
must therefore be dealt with in their own right. 
The roots in poverty mean that there must be an 
explicit commitment to provision of enough in- 
come, by whatever large-scale means, first or 
simultaneously, if we are not to see every profes- 
sional effort taken over by militant demands for 
redress of the most basic grievances about hous- 
ing, income, welfare services, etc. Because mal- 
functions may be self-perpetuating, economic 
improvement may well leave large residual delin- 
quency rates; on the other hand, without that im- 
provement the most basic and promising ex- 
periments in cultural innovation may become 
instruments for quite other purposes, and perhaps 
occasion backlash against a total program. We 
would not find out if such innovations were effec- 
tive in what they were designed to do. 


4. The need for new technologies 


Such psychosocial programs must be experi- 
mental in more than name. The innovations need 
step-by-step evaluation. We have these means for 
evaluation, more highly developed than the pro- 
grams to which they may be applied. 

We need the kind of advanced research method- 
ology that is, in fact, available, because commu- 
nity change efforts similar to those proposed must 
be essentially experimental. Especially in the area 
of sentiment and norm modification, there is need 
for a technology that does not exist. We do, how- 
ever, have behavior-change theory and techniques 
that could well serve as a basis for such commu- 
nity change technology.!2 These techniques are 
ripe for application to community programs. 


5. A commitment to a process of change 
The variables and events involved in delin- 
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quency production are vastly complex. Going be- 
yond the trite affirmation that there are no simple 
solutions means: 

(a) Public education to a strategy of search 
for specific causative factors and specialized pro- 
gram innovations, and 

(b) Acceptance of the necessity to approximate 


long-range goals of broad change by a succession 
of shorter term goals and action researches. 

A process approach takes a controlled evolu- 
tionary view versus a revolutionary commitment 
to social change. The former seems more respect- 
ful of the difficulties in true attitude and norm 
change than the latter. 


A Multiple System Theory of 
Juvenile Delinquency 


Assistant Professor of Neurology and Psychiatry, Northwestern University Medical School, 
and Visiting Clinical Professor of Psychology, DePaul University 


HE PROBLEM of developing an adequate theory 
[so juvenile delinquency is that we have too 

many separate ideas and too few unifying 
concepts. Most theories have more to do with the 
professional training and practical experience of 
the theorist than with the reality of the subject, 
in this case the juvenile delinquent. We have 
theories that are biological, psychological, psychi- 
atric, psychoanalytic, sociological, cultural, epi- 
demiological, economic, moral-religious, legal, 
administrative, and political. This leads more 
often to competition than to cooperation among 
the theorists. 

No single theory has yet provided either a 
pragmatic or empirical basis for devising effective 
methods of treatment or prevention. Recidivist 
rates today for juvenile delinquency are appar- 
ently the same as they have always been. This 


1 Please note the qualifying adverb apparently in regard to failure. 
Until we have adequate statistics, we are making educated guesses, 
and at present our statistics are grossly inadequate. This begins 
with the vague definition of delinquency (described by Thorsten 
Sellin and Marvin Wolfgang, The Measurement of Delinquency, New 
York: Wiley, 1964), which makes all subsequent measurements im- 
precise. If we try to ignore that central fact and examine available 
statistics, we find the following: Recidivism of Borstal boys was 40 
percent in 1937 and 35 percent in 1957, which might be statistically 
significant but not otherwise impressive (Prisons and Borstals, London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1960). Changes in recidivism rates in 
this country are not impressive either, as found in the annual reports 
of Crime in the United States (Washington: Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, U. S. Department of Justice). See also Walter Lunden, 
Statistics on Delinquents and Delinquency, Springfield: Thomas, 1964. 

2 For example of various treatment techniques which fail, see the 
following: (1) Howard Polsky, Cottage Six: The Social System of 
Delinquent Boys in Residential Treatment. New York: Russell Sage, 
1962. (2) William McCord and Joan McCord, Origins of Crime: A New 
Evaluation of the Cambridge-Somerville Study, New York: Columbia, 
1959. (3) Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, One Thousand Juvenile 
Delinquents: Their Treatment by Court and Clinic, Cambridge: 
Harvard University, 1934. (4) H. Ashley Weeks, Youthful Offenders 
at Highfields, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1958. (5) C. 
Downing Tait and Emory Hodges, Delinquents, Their Families, and 
the Community, Springfield: Thomas, 1962. 

% “Impulsive Acting and the Ego.”’ To be published. 

4 The fact that psychiatric diagnoses can be scaled with reliability 
and validity was illustrated by Lester Luborsky, “‘Clinicians’ Judgment 
of Mental Health,” Archives of General Psychiatry, December 1962. 


suggests the lack of progress if not the failure of 
all theoretical and practical treatment programs, 
whether they are the grimmest maximum-security 
training school or the best staffed treatment 
center.? The apparent failure in theory and treat- 
ment must be faced directly and without excuse 
by all involved persons. 

There are various explanations for the failure 
of our treatment programs: (1) We do not have 
sufficient empirical evidence on which to build an 
adequate theory. (2) We are misusing our data 
to construct an adequate theory. (3) We have an 
adequate theory but are misapplying it in practi- 
cal treatment attempts. My opinion is that reason 
number two is the correct explanation for our 
failure. I will attempt to show that we do have 
sufficient empirical evidence with which to build 
an adequate theory. 


Development of a Multiple System 


In 1959 I was serving as a consultant for the 
Illinois Youth Commission (IYC) in their Recep- 
tion Center for boys at Joliet. I began a research 
project to define quantitative differences among 
psychiatric diagnosis.* I later became curious 
about what happened to this original group of 
38 delinquent. boys, so I obtained 2- and 4-year 
followup histories. I found a positive correlation 
between the length of incarceration by the IYC 
and the severity of the psychiatric diagnosis,* 
as illustrated in Table 1. This is exactly the way 
a mental hospital treats its inmates—the “sicker” 
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TABLE 1.—Correlation of psychiatric diagnosis of 38 male 
delinquents with period of incarceration 


Period of incarceration 
Psychiatric 
diagnosis Total At 2-year At 4-year 
followup followup 
All Cases 38 61 weeks 99 weeks 
Psychosis 7 68 weeks 137 weeks 
Personality 
disorder 17 68 weeks 109 weeks 
Neurosis 12 57 weeks 77 weeks 
Normative 2 10 weeks 10 weeks 


Note: The “sicker” (psychosis, personality disorder) delinquent boys 
were incarcerated significantly longer (p.—0.01) than the “less sick” 
(neurosis, normative) delinquent boys. 


patients stay longer.® That the IYC exercises its 
option of indeterminate sentence in proportion to 
the degree of psychological dysfunction (mental 
and emotional illness) suggests that the social 
dysfunction of delinquency might share some 
basic similarities with psychological dysfunction. 

The next opportunity to search for an answer 
to this question came in 1961, when I was asked 
to organize and direct a special unit for uncon- 
trollable girls on the campus of the Illinois State 
Training School for Girls, at Geneva. So far as 
I know, this was the first psychiatric inpatient 
treatment center to exist within a state training 
school. Personnel included a psychiatric nurse, 
psychiatric social worker, and psychologists. We 
used tranquilizing drugs for many inmates and 
conducted group and individual psychotherapy 
for all inmates. Our patients were sent to us 
by an administrative committee composed of the 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, school 
principal, chief guard, disciplinarian, and cottage 
supervisor. Hence they chose their referrals en- 
tirely on the basis of the girl’s overt behavior 
and with no psychological bias. 

In a year of operation this Treatment Center 
had 58 referrals. I then compared this group 
of 58 with another group of 58 girls matched 
on the basis of the same time of admission. 
The “treatment group” and the “control group” 
were incidentally the same in respect to age, 
race, social class, and intelligence. However, 
they were significantly different in other mean- 
ingful dimensions, with the treatment group 
exceeding the control group in every area we 

5 Benjamin Malzberg, “Important Statistical Data About Mental 
Illness,” in Silvano Arieti (editor), American Handbook of Psychiatry. 
New York: Basic Books, 1959, pp. 161-174. 

6 “Nonconformity in Incarcerated Female Juvenile Delinquents.” To 
x ~: = et al., The Vital Balance: The Life Process in 
Mental Health and Illness. New York: Viking, 1963. 


8 All data are from Non-Census Statistics, published by the City 
of Chicago for years 1960-1962. 
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measured.*® Table 2 summarizes the important 
dimensions. I divided the major dimensions into 
three systems—biological, psychological, and so- 
cial. I also used a concept of dysorganization, 
which is “impaired, extensive, inefficient, perhaps 
somewhat uncomfortable organization .... There 
is organization in these conditions; it has not 
been lost or destroyed, but only impaired.’? From 
this research project I found it necessary to think 
of juvenile delinquency as a complex biopsycho- 
social dysfunction which occurs as a total dys- 
organizing process. I also learned that the more 
severe the overt delinquency, the more severe 
the dysorganization in all three systems of bio- 
logical, psychological, and social behavior. 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of 58 girls in a psychiatric in- 
patient treatment center of a training school, with 
58 girls admitted at the same time to the same 
training school but never in the inpatient 
treatment center 


System The treatment group, in comparison with 


the nontreatment (control) group, had: 


Biological 1. a higher incidence of neurological symp- 


toms and disease, including epilepsy 
2. more physical complaints and visits to 
the sick call at the dispensary 


Psychological 1. a higher rate of mental illness 


1 
2. a higher incidence of psychosis and a 
lower incidence of neurosis 


Social . a higher rate of illegitimate birth 


. a higher rate of a dysorganized nuclear 
family 

- more frequent and more serious delin- 
quent acts in the community 

more frequent and more serious anti- 
social acts in the training school (this 
was the basis for referral to the treat- 
ment center) 


oO NE 


Note: All differences are significant at the 0.01 level 


Recently I questioned whether these two sets 
of data were somehow peculiar to populations in 
training schools only, so I decided to look at the 
community. Let us consider the total community 
of Chicago, which is divided into 75 smaller 
communities for purposes of epidemiology. Then 
take the 8 highest and 8 lowest areas as measured 
by their rates of delinquency for males age 12 to 
16.° Table 3 clearly indicates that dysorganization 
for other biological, psychological, and social be- 
havior varies in the same direction as delinquency. 

Table 3 requires several comments. First, it 
is quite true that these measures are correlations 
and not causes; however, in a correct scientific 
sense we really study correlations and not causes. 
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TABLE 3.—Covariation of other areas of dysorganization with 
delinquency rates in different Chicago communities 


Rates of (dys) organization 


Eight communities Mean rates Eight communities 


in different social with highest rates for with lowest rates 
situations of delinquency Chicago of delinquency 
Juvenile delinquency (number per 27.4 11.4 2.6 
100 of males aged 12-16) 
Mortality ratio (of entire popula- 169.0 100.0 77.0 
tion, adjusted to a base rate of 100 
for the entire city) 
Unernloyment (number per 100 3.2 1.7 0.7 
emplc, able persons) 
Public assistance (number per 100 24.0 7.7 0.3 


of population) 


Second, the theory I am proposing goes beyond 
the older theory of social disorganization by 
including the biological and psychological systems. 
Third, the theory recognizes that dysorganization 
is also adaptive for the subject as well as dis- 
ruptive, that delinquency is not just a social 
problem but is a way of life. 


Corroborative Data 


Other research supports this theory. We know 
that delinquents have more biological dysfunctions 
than do nondelinquents. Persistent enuresis is 
much more common in delinquents,® which sug- 
gests that they have not developed a basic physio- 
logical regulation. Other studies have found that 


® Joseph J. Michaels, Disorders of Character: Persistent Enuresis, 
Juvenile Delinquency and Psychopathic Personality. Springfield: 
1955. 
H. Stott, “Evidence for a Congenital Factor in Maladjustment 

a FF American Journal of Psychiatry, March 1962. 
11D. H. Stott, op cit., in footnote (10). Virginia L. Larsen, 
“Physical Characteristics of Disturbed Adolescents,” Archives of 
General Psychiatry, January 1964. 
12 H. Forssman and T. S. Frey, “Electroencephalograms of Boys 
With Behavior Disorders,” Acta Psychiatrica et Neurologica Scan- 
dinavica, January 1953. 
13 D. T. Lykken, “A Study of Anxiety in the Sociopathic Per- 
a Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, July 1957. 
J. Tong, “Stress Reactivity in Relation to Delinquent and Psycho- 

Dathie Behavior,” Journal of Mental Science, October 1968. 

# Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling J 
a York: Commonwealth, 1950. 
15 ~~ Bennett, Delinquent and Neurotic Children. New York: Basic 


Books, 1960. 

16 Edwin Zolik, ‘‘A comparison of the Bender Gestalt Repro- 
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Psychology, January 1958. 
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results generally imply that attempts to modify the behavior of delin- 
quents ought to be aimed at providing them with success experiences 
rather than increasing their motivation to do well.” 

18 Earnestine Beatty, “A Field Study in Juvenile Delinquency: 
Reality and Its Perception by Institutionalized Inmates of a State 
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January 1964. 

19 Edwin Lively, et al., “Self Concept as a Predictor of Juvenile 
Delinquency,” American ‘Journal of Orthopsychiatry, January 1962. 

20 Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Family Environment and De- 
linquency. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962. James Stavenqu, et al., 
“A Comparative Study of Families of Schizophrenics, Delinquents, and 
Normals,” Psychiatry, February 1965. 

21 Waiter Lunden, op cit., see footnote 1. Robert Wirt and Peter 
Briggs, “Personality and Environmental Factors in the Development 
Delinquency,” Psychological Monographs, Whole No. 485, 1959. 

22 Michael Harrington, The Other America: Poverty in the United 
States. New York: Macmillan, 1962. Frank Riessman, et al. (editors), 
Mental Health of the Poor: New Treatment Approaches for Low In- 
come People. New York: Macmillan, 1964. 


delinquents have more congenital’® and neurologi- 
cal’! defects than nondelinquents. Perhaps the 
most interesting findings are that delinquents 
do not respond to stimulation or stress in a 
normative way. Their electroencephalographic 
patterns do not change in response to stimula- 
tion,!? and they do not show the normative physi- 
ological changes such as elevated blood pressure 
and heart rate in response to stress.'* Please note 
that these studies are a far cry from previous 
“biological” theories such as those of Lombroso- 
Hooton-Sheldon and of Dugdale. They are labora- 
tory experiments with careful controls of complex 
physiological processes. They do not claim that 
biological dysfunctions are causative; they only 
indicate that physiological changes are correlative 
with the concept of delinquency. 

There are many differences in the psychological 
system. The delinquent does not learn in school 
as rapidly,!* even though his IQ is not impaired. 
His experience of anxiety is low.!® He perceives 
physical shapes and sizes differently.1* His styles 
of problem solving and handling frustration are 
different.'7 His concepts of reality!® and of him- 
self!® are often so distorted that his psychological 
world is alien from the psychological world of 
most other persons. 

The social differences are most obvious, His 
family structure is quite different.2° He usually 
lives in a minority group and a poverty class,”! a 
world which most of us are incapable of under- 
standing, since it is so far beyond our experience. 
Recent authors have detailed the misery, hopeless- 


ness, squalor, and quiet desperation of that real 
world.?? 


Similarity to Other Models of Dysfunction 
and Dysorganization 


This model for juvenile delinquency is basically 
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the same as models for biological disease and for 
mental illness, as I have documented in detail 
in a forthcoming book. The medical profession 
now recognizes that a “physical disease” is an 
expression of a complex transaction which in- 
volves biological, psychological, and social stress, 
the patient’s psychological reaction to his disease, 
the doctor-patient relation, and the sociocultural 
environment.** Mental illness, an apparent psy- 
chological phenomenon, also involves dysfunctions 
of the biological*® and social?® systems. 

A multiple system theory is applicable to all 
human behavior; indeed, it is necessary for the 
scientific understanding of any complex human 
behavior if the theory is to be adequate. Suther- 
land?? recognized the existence of what he called 
“multiple factor theories” many years ago; his 
objection was that it did not lead to a generalized 
and integrated theory. My thesis is that it can 
lead to an integrated theory, since we now have 
many more facts and a better understanding of 
constructing theories of human behavior. For 
human behavior is understandable only when 
viewed as a complex biopsychosocial transaction.”* 
Different kinds of human behavior are the result 
of quantitative differences in various human func- 
tions. The task of the scientific investigator is 
to define those quantitative differences and use 
them as a rational basis for differential diagnosis 
and treatment. This is the technique used in 
biological medicine and psychological medicine, 
and it could work for delinquency (and adult 
crime) also. The main reason it is not used for 
delinquency is that each profession tends to have 
its special theory which it tries to apply. But no 
single theory will work; none is sufficiently broad 
to account for all the relevant variables. A mul- 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


We care what happens to people only in propor- 
tion as we know what people are.—HENRY JAMES 


tiple system theory is really a theory of theories, 
designed to cover the whole perspective of behav- 
ior relevant to delinquency. 


Advantages of Using a Multiple System Theory 


There are advantages in using a multiple system 
theory. 

First, we would increase the probability of 
finding a working theory. We would be cognizant 
of all data and have the chance to test it 
operationally. 

Second, we would acknowledge that delinquency 
is not a single problem with a single answer but 
is as varied as physical disease or mental illness. 

Third, it would give us objective scales for 
constructing an adequate system of classification. 

Fourth, it would give us a common language 
for discussion across professional boundaries. 

Fifth, it would give the field of criminology a 
holistic identity. Criminology at present consists 
of different groups of professionals (and ama- 
teurs) pursuing their separate courses. 

Sixth, the field of criminology might achieve 
sufficient respectability and status in our society 
that it could influence the political leaders and 
the power structure to change their attitude and 
spend their money on necessary programs in order 
to solve this problem. 


Summary 


This brief communication has proposed that a 
multiple system theory is necessary for the scien- 
tific understanding of juvenile delinquency.?® A 
similar theory is being tested in France.®° It is 
really a theory of theories about human behavior 
which is used in both biological medicine and 
psychological medicine. Criminology is a hetero- 
geneous field; if it could agree on a homogeneous 
theory, it could become a unified multidiscip- 
linary profession. This could lead to sufficient 
status in national, state, and local communities 
so that criminology could influence society to 
change its attitude and spend its money for 
delinquency treatment and prevention. Until that 
happens, all efforts in that direction will continue 
to be equivocal or unsuccessful in their results. 
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a large state correctional institution, a 17- 
year-old Mexican-American boy saw his 
future disintegrate. In describing his present 
plight as a resident of a maximum security psy- 
chiatric treatment unit within the campus, he 
told of his need to be there. His psychosocial his- 
tory and prior record showed no previous need 
for such treatment. At the institution he had 
earned increasing privileges, made good school 
progress, competed in the intramural sports pro- 
gram, and was looking forward to an early parole. 
Later he was approached by some boys and was 
told that he was now subject to their control. 
They needed to band together as Mexican-Amer- 
icans to “protect” themselves from the other 
ethnic groups—staff and youngsters. He refused 
and underwent a series of withering strong-arm- 
influence attempts calculated to break the spirit 
and the body. He had resolved not to participate 
in this sub rosa culture. He demonstrated courage, 
mature judgment and extraordinary independence 
—the hallmarks of mental health. 

Why was he in a locked psychiatric unit? ‘““Man, 
I’m here for protection—they’ll kill me if I walk 
out the front door.”’ How did he get there? Didn’t 
the screeners investigate? Wasn’t his plight vis- 
ible? Why was psychiatric treatment indicated? 

I figured that this was the safest place because none 
of my group ever comes here. So I figured out how to 
get in. It wasn’t hard. I thought that I would start to 
complain a lot in the barracks, leave a messy bunk, and 
do my details sloppy. My supervisor sent me to the 
social worker. I told him a lot of stuff about myself and 
said sometimes I feel like killing myself. He sent me to 
another guy who showed me pictures to which I made 


up stories and finally got sent here. It’s kinda nutty 
here but it beats blanket parties. 


} ; FTER 5 months of amassing a good record at 


The major assumptions made in this article are: 
(1) That the institution as a social system may 
support the deviant inmate values that it theoret- 
ically opposes; (2) that conventional staff organi- 
zation and culture may be inimical to treatment; 


*Mr. Fogel in 1966 left his position as director of insti- 
tutions for the Marin County (California) Probation De- 
partment to become a National Institute of Mental 
Health research fellow at the School of Criminology, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


Institutional Strategies in Dealing 
With Youthful Offenders 


By DAVID FOGEL* 


(3) that the group should be the major unit of 
treatment. 

This article also presents some ideas which have 
led several institutions to reorganize their treat- 
ment strategies. Finally, a brief description of 
some of their programs is presented. 


Rehabilitation Is No Small Job 


State correctional agencies have simple tasks to 
perform with juveniles. All they are charged to 
do is to receive the failure cases of several dozen 
counties, concentrate the most volatile, hostile, 
antisocial, asocial, destructive, deviant group of 
youngsters in large complexes with ratios of one 
staff to from 30 to 50 (or more) wards, keep them 
against their wills, and with extremely limited 
budgets, poor community support, or downright 
hostility, treat them. If the youngster goes wrong 
upon release, then the institutions are blamed for 
premature release or for not having cured him. 

Our major tools are fences, time, education and 
“help” from clinicians. In our preoccupation with 
the techniques of classical psychotherapy (an area 
of great status but little proved competence in 
corrections) we have overlooked, even avoided 
(when we should have known better), the area 
of the greatest impact on the institutionalized 
youngster—his peer group and the living situation 
in the institution, the inmate culture. There is little 
question that the concentration of large numbers 
of these youngsters, no matter how benign the 
staff, will eventually produce problems for the 
solution of which the staff will have to turn to 
restrictive security measures. The inmates will 
then have the confirmation of the “fact” that they 
are rejected and, in turn, will reject the staff. 
This process has been called one of the rejected 
rejecting the rejectors. That is, the youngsters 
feeling rejected and having this confirmed by the 
amount of ‘‘no’s” they receive from the adult com- 
munity in the institution, in turn reject the staff 
(the rejectors). They turn to themselves and 
organize internally to ward off staff influence 
attempts. 
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Power of the Group 


The power of the group as an agent of change 
has long been an unused discovery in correctional 
agencies. For the past 60 years we have had a 
growing body of information which demonstrates 
the all-pervasive effects of delinquent groups on 
individual behavior. In the last quarter century 
studies have been made of the effects of congre- 
gate living on the inmates of institutions for de- 
linquents, criminals, and the mentally ill. The 
following findings by Howard Jones in England 
are equally true for institutions in this country :! 

In the past there has been a tacit assumption on the 
part of those engaged in correctional work that a sort 
of regime prescribed by the Headmaster or government 
regulations . . . does, in fact, constitute the whole social 
and psychological environment to which the inmate has 
to relate and that by which he is being shaped. This is 
clearly fiction. The correctional school community, like 
prisons ... and other communities based on enforcement 
rather than on spontaneous relationships, is a very 
complex one. Beneath the imposed social system founded 
four-square upon the “sound” and humane (if somewhat 
superficial) principles that . . . have been assiduously 
propagating over many years, there is another society, 


built upon the personal relationships of the inmates 
themselves. ... 


These societies have their own hierarchies, their own 
conventions as to loyalty and moral behaviour, and their 
own means of enforcing obedience and social code and 
unfortunately, because they are below the surface, they 


remain unaffected by the rehabilitative work of the 
correctional staff. ... 


Fritz Red] (1945) ... speaks of the climate of Amer- 
ican training schools as being “even more vicious in the 
defences which it furnishes its participants than the 
delinquent gang itself. Several times a week the young- 
ster is taken out of this climate for an hour an a half; 
is exposed to the influence of a psychiatrist in interview 
contact, and is, from there, sent back to a place where 
the very wall oozes gang-psychological defence.” 
Since World War II (but with some notable 

predecessors) the power of the group as a tool in 
institutional rehabilitation has come to fruition. 
The United States, in particular, has witnessed 
the proliferation in the use of the power of the 
group. The operational use of this tool has been 
taking different forms. It may be found, depend- 
ing upon the setting and the discipline of its 
users, under several overlapping headings. While 
confusion over nomenclature of each exists, there 
is little question that correctional therapeutic ef- 
forts in this country are increasingly invested 
with some form of group treatment. 

By 1960, it was found, in a study by McCorkle 
and Elias, that 53 percent of the American state 
correctional institutions had “incorporated some 
form of group therapy” in their program. These 
institutions have had to rely on nonprofessional 


1 Howard Jones, Reluctant Rebels. New York: Association Press, 
1960, pp. 2-6. 

2 Fritz Morris Mayer, “The Parental Figures in Residential Treat- 
ment,” Social Service Review, 34, No. 3, September 1960, pp. 273-286. 


staff as leaders of groups. In the United States 
it was found that 47 percent of state institutional 
personnel who led groups were untrained, but in 
California the Department of Corrections re- 
ported that 80 percent of its group leaders were 
nonprofessionals in group therapy. In California’s 
group counseling programs it was found that in- 
stitutional administrators relied heavily on inserv- 
ice training to “qualify their group leaders.” By 
1960, half of all the inmates in California’s De- 
partment of Corrections system were partici- 
pating in group counseling. I point this out at 
this time in anticipation of thoughts that usually 
arise in connection with this discussion, namely, 
that we do not have enough trained staff to oper- 
ate such programs. 


Adolescents and Traditional Treatment Models 


It seems to be true that, under the best circum- 
stances in our society, the adolescent and the 
adult are engaged in an emotional “cold war.” If 
this is so, the possibilities for eruptions into hot- 
war situations are necessarily more prevalent 
in a tightly adult-controlled institution for ado- 
lescents. It makes little difference how benevol- 
ently we organize an institutional program, the 
children read their “placement in it” as rejection 
and thus the process described earlier gives justi- 
fication to the adolescent inmate’s thinking that 
he is, indeed, being rejected and the adults in his 
immediate environment (staff) are the “reject- 
ors.” The process from here on is a familiar one 
in an institution as the adolescents develop a sub 
rosa culture directed toward adult (staff) intru- 
sions and their treatment efforts. 

Traditionally, the institutions for the custody 
and treatment of adolescents have organized 
themselves along lines which Fritz Mayer? has 
described from the point of view of different par- 
ental roles—the “‘power-parent,” or supervisory 
and administrative staff; the “transference par- 
ents,” who are the therapists or clinical staff; 
and the “care parents,” who are the group super- 
visors or house parents. The latter group usually 
has been the least trained, the lowest paid, and 
emasculated group. They deal with the “here and 
now” which has been historically seen as the “less 
important.” The “here and now” would deal with 
the daily living routine, such as waking up, feed- 
ing, dressing, play, homework, minor scrapes or 
major ones, letterwriting, allowances, laundry 
needs. The transference parents have tradition- 
ally dealt with the “total case.” The organization 
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of their work has seen the child sent from the 
living situation to a clinician’s office and the 
organization of the treatment thereafter took the 
form of what Redl* has described as the “pres- 
surized cabin” (psychoanalytic interchange). 

In dealing with the “total case,” clinicians have 
argued that it was important to stimulate the 
child into responses more closely related to earlier 
(preinstitutional) familial problems. In this pro- 
cess, the child would unconsciously identify the 
therapist as a meaningful “past” adult and, in so 
responding to the therapist, would be able to re- 
live and work out earlier personality development 
problems. However, when the psychotherapeutic 
hour was concluded, the child was expected to re- 
orchestrate the emotions and their expression in 
behavior and return to the “here and now.” The 
power-parents, from the point of view of the chil- 
dren, were literally the most powerful, and as 
administrators and supervisors they could count- 
ermand or be appealed to at the very least in cases 
of maltreatment by either the care parent or 
transference parent. More often than not, the 
power-parents enter the children’s lives only 
fleetingly when the child has done something ‘‘im- 
portant enough” to occasion a visit to the power- 
parent. Where intramural schools exist, the large 
state institutional teachers have paradoxically 
spent the longest periods of tie with the smallest 
group of children and have had the least concrete 
“say” or effect on the course of the child’s insti- 
tutional stay. 


Treatment Perceived as a Game 


The organization of staff has led to what may 
be described as a game. From the point of view of 
the staff member, his role in the game is deter- 
mined by the position in the social structure of the 
team which he occupies. The staff member enters 
the game as the result of what the child does. If 
the child breaks a minor object or destroys an in- 
expensive piece of institutional property, this in- 
variably is handled at the lowest level (care- 
parents). If the child breaks an expensive object, 
this is then cause for referral to the next staff 
member in the sequence of care, or power-par- 
ents. Depending upon the intensity, usually in 
the area of greater violence, the child moves suc- 
cessively up the ladder of the power-parent struc- 
ture. If the behavior has a tinge of the bizarre 
or perhaps sexual deviancy, the rules of the game 

3 Fritz Redl, “Strategies and Techniques of the <a Inter- 


view,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 29, 4, No. 1, January 
1959. 


take the child to the hierarchy of the clinical team. 

Simple acts may be dealt with by the child’s 
assigned therapist, but those not so readily under- 
stood may reach the psychiatrist or psychiatric 
consultant’s office. 

After a modest length of stay in an insti- 
tution, a delinquent teenager who is already adept 
at manipulating adults is now put through the 
adult-imposed seduction of needing to manipulate 
at least three sets of parents in order to survive. 
Institutionalized delinquents have had unusually 
good training in this area, since they already 
have learned how to deal differentially with the 
police, probation officers, judges, parents, teach- 
ers, counselors, etc. By “reading” the label on the 
door of the office they are about to enter, and I 
mean in this case by “reading” a quick organi- 
zation of an already available response. Most of 
our fairly sophisticated youngsters know the kind 
of language and approach they need to bring to 
bear in order to shut that office door behind them 
upon leaving, with the least possible conflict and 
displeasure for themselves. After continued usage, 
rules begin to develop in this game. Since the 
adult’s role is circumspect, depending upon his 
position on the treatment team, he deals with the 
child until a response is elicited that matches the 
responsibility he (the adult staff member) has 
been delegated. When the “proper” response is 
forthcoming, the adult invariably seizes upon it 
to justify the rationale employed by his particular 
discipline (work orientation). For example: 

Mary, a 16-year-old inmate of a large correctional 
institution, demonstrated, on a particular morning, a 
severe behavior problem in her English class. The 
teacher had no recourse but to call for the houseparent 
to remove her. Upon return to her cottage, she was 
counseled by the houseparent and a call was placed to 
Mary’s social worker. The house parent discussed the 
incident with the girl. Mary agreed that one has to 
show control to get along in life. Ten minutes later, 
Mary’s therapist arrived. After lengthy discussion, it 
was agreed upon that the English teacher reminded 
Mary of her domineering mother, and she had to dis- 
tinguish between the two. She really doesn’t dislike the 
teacher, and there was no objective reason in the class- 
room situation for this morning’s explosion. Mary 
would, however, have to make her peace with the 
English teacher. Perhaps, the social worker said upon 
leaving. it was a good thing this happened because it 
afforded Mary the opportunity to gain some insight. 

At lunch time Mrs. K., the English teacher, arrived 
at the cottage to see Mary. After a counseling session, 
it was agreed that Mary needed to be more quiet in 
class, make greater academic effort, and learn that 


school progress is the key to getting back into the com- 
munity sooner. 


After repeated exposure, Mary learns the neces- 
sary responses. The youngster’s response, usually 
followed up by some sort of deprivation by the 
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adult, signifies the end of that particular round 
of the game. Although the individual play varies 
(but not too much), the rules are clear, if not 
always conscious (in the adult). The latter may be 
true because the adolescent is closer to the world 
of play and recognizes more clearly the “game” 
nature of the process. 

Staff members “experiences” the child in the 
context dictated by the title of their respective 
positions. Treatment effort under such systems 
are both compartmentalized and antagonistic. 
Academic teaching staff requires a receptive, sub- 
missive attitude; clinical] staff requires an expres- 
sive attitude; while the dormitory staff requires 
a routinized, but conforming, attitude. The prob- 
lems inherent in different work orientations are 
well documented in the literature of sociology and 
corrections. Correctional institutions have tradi- 
tionally dealt with this problem by building still 
more complex staff structures in order to deal 
with the fantastic network of communications 
necessary in order to “play the game.” In the 
early days of correctional development, only cus- 
tody staff was necessary, since the major purpose 
of the institution was custodial. With the intro- 
duction of humanitarian, educational, moralistic, 
and psychiatric efforts, several different profes- 
sions have found a new setting for their practice. 
The danger involved is that the purpose of the 
institution gives way for the need of its several 
different professional disciplines to see the insti- 
tution as a place for the practice of their partic- 
ular profession rather than one which has a set 
of goals related to the rehabilitation of its in- 
mates. We should have a two-pronged attack in 
developing new treatment strategies for insti- 
tutions: (1) re-examination of our traditional 
staffing organization, with the necessary adjust- 
ments to fit today’s institutional life; and (2) 
intervention, effectively and strongly in inmate 
cultures with the use of group work. 


The Built-In Problem of Professionalism 


It seems that there is an inevitability to 
the jealousies, misconstructions, and animosities 
which develop between care and transference par- 
ents because of their different work orientation, 
language, and expectation. It seems to be inherent 
in the nature of the traditional organization it- 
self. Dr. Irving Piliavin of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, in his study of “Conflicts Between Cot- 


4 Irving Piliavin, “Conflicts Between Cottage Parents 
workers,” Social Service Review, 37, March 1963, pp. 17-25. 


and Case- 


tage Parents and Caseworkers,” placed the staff 
organizations of two large institutions under the 
microscope along the following lines: Institution 
model A most readily fit that of the residential 
treatment center, and institution model B most 
readily fit that of a so-called custodial institution.* 

Piliavin found that “staff conflict as well as 
dysfunctional consequences can endure in treat- 
ment-oriented institutional care settings, despite 
the use of measures generally advocated for its 
reduction.” He found that for 

different reasons the clinical staffs at Institution A 
and B tended to isolate the cottage-parent staff at 
their respective institutions. While Cottage B felt that 
this isolation occurred as the result of the clinic staff 
not having enough contact with the inmates, and there- 
fore not able to provide the cottage workers with direct 
assistance, in Institution A the cottage-parent “isolates” 
placed the responsibility on the intractability of the 
caseworkers, that is, the assumed disinterest of the pro- 
fessional worker in the cottage program and mistrust 
of cottage-parents and were seen by most couples as the 
reason why caseworkers did not visit cottages and why 
they, the resident staff, had little inclination to talk to 
clinical personnel. 

Piliavin concludes that he is led to the “infer- 
ence that the conflict between caseworkers and 
cottage-parents may be an inescapable feature of 
residential treatment centers as well as of cus- 
todial institutions, as these facilities are currently 
organized.” As an answer he proposes one of two 
approaches; the relocation of caseworkers from 
their relatively isolated clinic offices to cottages; 
and the second, a more radical innovation, which 
calls for the assignment of both cottage-parent 
and caseworker responsibilities to one profes- 
sional worker. 


Some Newer Treatment Models 


In June 1964, this writer completed a 6-month 
consultation for a state juvenile correctiona) in- 
stitution for adolescent girls. This institution 
comprises six dormitories which have an average 
of about 39 girls each. Off on the edge of campus 
is the Psychiatric Treatment Unit (PTU) which 
has six social workers, two psychologists, a psy- 
chiatrist, a social work supervisor, and a clinical 
psychologist who is the administrative head of 
the unit. It has a well-developed 17-teacher aca- 
demic school program which all girls attend. One 
of the seven cottages serves as an adjustment 
center. It has double coverage for the daylight 
hours. The other cottages have single coverage 
during the 8:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. shift, and again 
from midnight to 6:30 p.m. The Psychiatric 
Treatment Unit assigned its clinicians about 10 
cases each. The girls were seen anywhere from 
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one to three times a week in the clinician’s office. 

The children attend school from 8:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., with an hour-and-a-half break for 
lunch. There is a heavy emphasis in school upon 
the three R’s. As a result of the consultation, the 
following reorganization took place, and has been 
quite successful since mid-June of 1964: The 
classroom afternoon schedule was altered to per- 
mit all of the children to return to their cottages 
from 3:10 to 4:30 p.m. The teachers were divided 
into the number of cottages and assigned per- 
manently to their respective cottage teams. The 
same was done with the caseworker and psycho- 
logists. The first half of this 3:10 to 4:30 
period took the form of the cottage community 
counseling meeting. Present were the senior group 
supervisor, who led the meeting; two assigned 
teachers; the caseworker; and other personnel 
on a rotating basis such as clinical supervisors, 
psychiatrists, and ministers. 

At the conclusion of the cottage meeting (which 
I will not detail due to the lack of space), the staff 
remains in the dayroom and conducts a daily cot- 
tage-team meeting. The cottage Senior Group 
supervisor is the leader of the team. The purpose 
of the organization of this team is to bring into 
face-to-face relationship members of the various 
disciplines who deal most vitally with the girls. 
The team, under supervision of the senior group 
supervisor, who in turn is supervised by an assist- 
ant head group supervisor, becomes responsible 
for the coordination of the efforts of the team 
members. The team deals with the “flow of life” 
on the cottage; that is, all of the procedures which 
contribute to healthy living. They plan programs, 
deal with crises, review individual cases, recom- 
mend Adjustment Center placements or other 
changes in assignments, plan and execute special 
events, and are responsible for the mental health 
atmosphere of the cottage. 

In an earlier pioneering application of the idea 
of placing professional staff ‘‘on the floor,” 
Howard Polsky® used the following logic: 

Strain is placed upon cottage personnel to control 
the boys, and this results in accommodations with a 
resident, informal culture. The main goal of the in- 
formal peer culture becomes the circumvention of insti- 
tutional restrictions. Housekeeping is accentuated at 
the expense of re-socialization. 

The mal-integration of attendant staff and profes- 
sional treatment personal results in the misunder- 
standing of the two functions in the institution. Cottage 
personnel feel that professional and administrative 


personnel are unsympathetic in their problems of con- 
trolling and managing the boys. The professional staff 


5 Howard Polsky, ‘‘A Social Systems Approach to Residential 
Treatment” (a working paper, mimeographed), April 15, 1963. 


views the cottage personnel as unsympathetic to their 
treatment goals.... 


‘ 


- . . inour “peer culture project,” we have placed two 
professional social group workers in the cottage who 
are simultaneously training the staff in developing a 
cottage-wide group-work program with the boys in the 
boys’ living situation.... 

The therapeutic milieu is not a thing—it is a recip- 
rocal process between the cottage, the boys’ basic living 
unit, and the institution. If opposition to restrictions 
can be channeled into constructive goals, the possibility 
emerges of feedbacks to the staff . . . to modify the in- 
stitutional structure to meet the increasing potential- 
ities of the youngsters in independent collective activity. 
How else can the youngsters be induced to change in- 
fantile, dependent, hostile and aggressive behavior in 
favor of independent and autonomous functioning? Only 
by offering individuals and groups changing oppor- 
tunities to mobilize themselves will their passivity and 
aggression be challenged in their significant primary 
relationship. We have no alternative; adolescents must 
be given a chance to organize, albeit the lurking danger 
that their social organization can be turned destruc- 
tively against the institution. If we can learn how to 
unlock energy in the peer group and channel it toward 
constructive goals, we shall have ushered in a new 
stage in residential treatment which will affect the staff 
every whit as much as residents. 

When an adult is consistently seen as a helping 
person—an enabler in the group—inmate culture 
cannot develop unusually negative adult feelings. 
Group behavior, like individual behavior, can be 
read; an experienced worker can see a hostile 
group of children, he can read an impending 
crisis, and he can see an imminent attack on 
adults developing. The child can read the 
adult’s counteranxiety; the cautious, over-the- 
head glances, the tightening of facial muscles, 
and other expressions of anxiety. The fear of 
children is self-defeating for the staff member as 
he begins to lean on other personal relationships 
and program methods for control. The child is 
placed in greater jeopardy as he reads inhibition 
or fear in the staff behavior, and sensing no ex- 
ternal control, falls victim to his own impulse- 
flooding and a loss of self-control. When children 
are identified with the reformers, when the re- 
formers feel this—both have available to them 
the unmitigated ego-strength which develops be- 
cause of the absence of the draining effects of 
testing, mistrusting, fear, and jealousy. A new 
freedom of relationship is available. 

These would be bewildering tasks for the un- 
trained cottage parent to tackle alone. It is for 
these reasons that Polsky added social group 
workers to the cottages in his project and why I 
chose to place the clinicians in the girls’ insti- 
tution on the cottage itself for most of their work- 
ing hours. Consistent intervention and daily face- 
to-face communication between those charged 


with treatment will not permit an inmate culture 
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to develop the usual heavy overlay of antiadult 
and antiauthority feelings. 

The programs described fit into the first of 
Piliavin’s approaches, that is, the relocation of 
social workers from their relatively isolated clinic 
offices to the living situations—the cottages. In 
the remaining space another program is described, 
which fits into Piliavin’s “more radical innova- 
tion,” calling for the combining of both cottage 
parent and caseworker responsibilities in one 
professional worker. 


Integration of Treatment Roles Under One 
Professional Staff Member 


The Family Rehabilitation Center of Marin 
County houses 15 boys and 15 girls for long-term 
commitments from the Juvenile Court. The pro- 
gram is under the auspices of the County Pro- 
bation Department. Each division, both boys and 
girls, has subunits of seven and eight beds and 
six residential workers plus a supervisor. The 
institution is under the administration of a clin- 
ical director. The key position, as we see it, is the 
position called the residential worker. He has a 
minimal entering requirement of an M.A. in any 
behavioral science. 

These workers are the central professional 
agents in the treatment program who combine 
the functions traditionally carried out separately 
by probation officers, caseworkers, group workers, 
and group counselors. As workers responsible for 
the living group during a shift, they attend to the 
children getting up and supervise mealtime activ- 
ities and the maintenance of living quarters, go- 
ing to bed, and rest periods. They assist young- 
sters in finding opportunities to relax or invest 
their interest in growth-enhancing activities. 
They listen to and talk with children to provide 
on-the-spot guidance around the problems or in- 
starices of success in meeting daily life tasks. 
They introduce and carry out recreational, in- 
cluding coeducational, activities. They serve as 
resource persons for the pursuit of individual con- 
cerns, interest, talents, and hobbies. They plan 
special events and variations in the daily routine 
of group living. They counsel with the living 
groups and parents and others for the planning 
of program activities in and outside of the Family 
Rehabilitation Center. They are also responsible 
for the administration of the cases assigned to 
them. 

Most important, the residential worker is ex- 
pected to be a professional person who performs 


his work with his unit of boys or girls on the 
basis of his diagnostic appraisal of each situation. 
He works on the basis of an understanding of 
human growth and development, human psycho- 
pathology, group behavior, and appropriate meth- 
ods for treatment of psychosexual disfunctioning. 
It is his clinical thinking which decides when to 
use parents as a resource for treatment or to rely 
upon other latent resources, such as work, a for- 
mer pal, or some special skills and interest of the 
youngster. 

To perform the variety of duties inherent in 
the residential worker’s job, the working hours 
are scheduled in such a way that they are left 
with the living group at the intimate and crucially 
active hours. Schedules are also made up with 
enough time available for responsibilities beyond 
the living group, which include supervision and 
inservice training, other important staff meet- 
ings, and adequate opportunity to recollect, record 
and plan quietly. The residential worker also has 
considerable latitude in making decisions which 
concern the case that he is managing clinically. 
He is ultimately held responsible for improve- 
ment. On a rough breakdown it works out so that 
the residential worker has 24 hours a week in the 
group living situation and 16 hours a week to 
tend to collateral work in dealing with the entire 
family, which may be in one-to-one contacts with 
parents, group counseling, or family therapy. This 
is a process which I have labeled “tightening 
of the vise.” The child is surrounded with as few 
adults as .possible to be set against each other. 
The same holds true for the parents. All the resi- 
dential workers are at the same pay level and 
training; thus, the usual jealousies and animos- 
ities are greatly reduced. 

Because of the high staff-child ratio, the un- 
fenced and unlocked institution, heavy involve- 
ment of the parents, and the consequent reduction 
of emphasis on the importance of adjusting to the 
institution, the possibility of the development of 
a negative inmate culture is minimal. Parents are 
responsible for the furnishing of all but under- 
clothing, for the transportation of their children 
to medical and dental appointments, and for much 
involvement. But especially because of home 
leaves in therapeutic dosages, the concept of prep- 
aration to live in the community is greatly en- 
hanced. 


Summary 


When youngsters are given the opportunity to 
participate in their own treatment and to share 
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in the decision-making apparatus of the insti- 
tution, they tend to “need rather than use each 
other.” They learn that they can as a group (with 
adult leadership) achieve “increasingly complex 
goals.” When this occurs, peer leaders emerge who 
are best able to help the group reach these goals 
from positions of open and shared leadership with 
adults. 

Research points us in a direction away from 
strict divisions of labor to the purposive over- 
lapping of “custodial” and “professional” roles. 
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Face to Face With the Drug Addict: An 


The pitfalls of such reorganization, to be cau- 
tiously observed are: Professional staff are reluct- 
ant to be placed in the living situation, custodial 
staff find the language and behavior of profes- 
sionals bewildering since the latter are used to 
helping youngsters “relive” while the former help 
them to “live.”” When organization permits, staff 
should be reduced to the same or similar disci- 
plines with that discipline responsible for the 
single goal of rehabilitation which combines for- 
mer “treatment” and “custody” roles. 


Account of an Intensive Group Experience 


habilitation of antisocial deviants, such as 

the drug addict, is being recognized increas- 
ingly. As a consequence, interaction groups are 
beginning to play a central role in a variety of 
programs which have attempted to deal with the 
addict population.' Inherent in the use of groups 
is the ever-present need for conceptual structures 
and formats which will facilitate significant 
movement in a class of offender notorious for 
resistance to correctional procedures. 

The usual institutional approach to the narcotic 
addict, as well as the image of the addict which 
develops in the eyes of the helping agents, is 
significant in that it forces the addict to react in 
a particular way with little room for alternatives. 
This article deals with the experimental intro- 
duction of a new group format which could have 
revolutionary consequences for the relationship 
patterns which develop within correctional in- 
stitutions. 


rT HE POTENTIAL of groups for the possible re- 


Accelerated Interaction 


Accelerated interaction? is a time-limited form 
of marathon therapy.* Its major characteristic is 
its dependence upon continuous group interaction 
over several days. Instead of the conventional 


*Mr. Kruschke was formerly correctional counselor at the 
California Rehabilitation Center at Corona, California, and 
is now a graduate student in the psychology program at 
the University of Colorado. Dr. Stoller is senior research 
associate at the Youth Studies Center of the University of 
Southern California. 


By DOUGLAS KRUSCHKE AND FREDERICK H. STOLLER, PH.D.* 


format of meeting for an hour or two periodically 
over an indefinite period, members of an acceler- 
ated group are removed from their customary 
environment and immersed in interaction for 
several days. 

Continuous interaction over a prolonged period 
has a number of consequences. It permits an in- 
tensive treatment situation within a relatively 
brief time. It constitutes an experience which has 
a profound impact on the individual who goes 
through it. The degree to which it stands out from 
the rest of his daily life experiences enhances the 
special excitement and potential meaning it might 
have for the participant. Above all, it provides an 
opportunity for breakthroughs in role playing, 
permitting individuals time to exhibit aspects of 
themselves of which they are generally unaware, 
thus opening the way for new kinds of interper- 
sonal experience. 

Another of the outstanding consequences of 
such an arrangement is the development of in- 
tense involvement of the group members with 
each other, leading to considerable sharing and 

1S. Brett and A. Villeneuve, “Evolution of Group Therapy Policies 
With Hospitalized Drug Addicts in the Narcotic Unit at Central Islip 
State Hospital,” Psychiatric Quarterly, 1963 37, pp. 666-670; M. 
Cherkas, “Synanon Foundation: A Radical Approach to the Problem 
of Addiction,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 1956, 121, pp. 1065-1068; 
V. Rosenthal and E. Shimberg, ‘“‘A Program of Group Therapy With 
Incarcerated Narcotic Addicts,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, 
and Police Science, 1958, 49, pp. 140-144. 

2 F. H. Stoller, Accelerated Interaction: A Time-Limited Approach 
Based on the Brief, Intensive Group. California Department of Mental 
Hygiene, Bureau of Research, Pre-publication Copy No. 352, 1966. 

3 F. H. Stoller, ‘Marathon Group Therapy,” in G. M. Gazda (Ed.), 
Basic Innovations in Group Therapy and Counseling. Springfield, IIl.: 
Charles E. Thomas (in press); G. R. Bach, “The Marathon Group: 


Intensive Practice of Intimate Interaction,” Psychological Reporte, 
1966, 18, pp. 995-1002. 
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high level of intimacy. For most participants 
such a group represents their first contact with 
the possibilities of opening themselves to others 
in a mutual manner. It represents an experience 
which affects them in manifold ways, in partic- 
ular, through the firsthand development of close- 
ness and by aiding participants to sense the con- 
sequences of their own particular way of moving 
through the world. 

Yet another of the primary principles of 
accelerated interaction is the opportunity to come 
face-to-face with people and experience them 
without their first being filtered through the in- 
evitable distortion of case history material. The 
important point here (especially with incarcerated 
participants) is that such historical or “record 
orientation” locks the perception of the other and 
forces him to respond exclusively in terms of that 
image.‘ The accelerated group allows for some- 
thing else to happen. The participant does not be- 
come caught up in his past history, be he denying 
it or attempting to live up to it. In turn, the staff 
leaders are in a position to appreciate the in- 
dividual for what he is and might become rather 
than for what his record says he has been. 


The Setting 


The setting in which this group experiment 
was introduced, the California Rehabilitation 
Center, was created in September 1961 as a part 
of the California Department of Corrections, 
and is the product of the State’s effort to cope 
with the ever-increasing number of narcotic ad- 
dicts. Its goals are to control and treat narcotic 
users. To accomplish these goals in the institution, 
the medium of the therapeutic community in a 
modified form is utilized. Insofar as is possible, 
the addicts’ environment is thought of as a treat- 
ment milieu, which is mobilized as a force to 
counteract his predilection toward narcotics and 
the accompanying predominantly delinquent life. 

Physically, administratively, and in terms of 
treatment, the institution is highly decentralized. 
With the present capacity being 1,800 men, the 
population is broken into three separate program 
units. These, in turn, are each composed of ten 
dormitories, each housing 60 men. The majority 
of the dormitories are set in  barracks-type 
structures, each of them having its own staff. The 
correctional counselor, in conjunction with the 
correctional officers, is directly responsible for the 


* An excellent description of this process is found in E. Goffman, 
Asylums. New York: Doubleday, 1961. 


treatment program within the dormitory itself. 
While all aspects of life in the dormitory (and as 
many aspects of the total institutional life as are 
possible) are considered part of the treatment 
milieu, the various group meetings which take 
place within the dormitory community hold a 
special place as forces for change. As in the 
majority of programs utilizing the therapeutic 
community approach, the community (staff and 
addicts) meets as a body each day. Besides the 
daily “large group” meetings, each dormitory has 
its own program of small group meetings as well 
as limited use of family groups for selected res- 
idents. 

A few comments about the population of the 
Center are appropriate. It is young, with an aver- 
age age of 25 years and an age range from 18 to 
60. Over 95 percent of the addicts have histories 
of criminal activity, some because of their addic- 
tion, others apart from the use of narcotics. Most 
all have spent time in jail or prison facilities. 
Their value systems are predominantly delinquent. 
Over 95 percent have been involuntarily com- 
mitted to the program, which means there is a 
great deal of open hostility among the men. 


The Group 


Having had a personal experience in an acceler- 
ated interaction group, a dormitory counselor 
arranged to have one of the innovators of the 
technique, a clinical psychologist, coconduct such 
a group as a consultant. The dormitory from 
which the accelerated interaction group was 
drawn was substantially typical of the institution 
as a whole. 

Two weeks prior to the weekend scheduled for 
the group the dormitory counselor outlined the 
plan to the men. He briefly told them that the 
group would last for 2 days, during which time 
the participants would have a different experience 
with people, an opportunity to obtain a clearer 
picture of themselves, and how others see them. 
He then posted a list where men could sign up for 
the group. Of the 60 men in the dormitory 35 
volunteered and of this number the counselor 
made an effort to select 10 men who would re- 
present different types of personalities and sub- 
groups within the dormitory. They ranged in age 
from 24 to 40, with most of them in their late 
twenties. Not all were highly verbal or were doing 
well in the program. They represented both the 
positive and negative elements within the dormi- 
tory culture. 
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The actual group was held over a 2-day period, 
beginning at 9:00 a.m. Friday and ending the 
first day at 5:00 p.m. On Saturday the group 
began at 9:00 a.m. and ran until 9:00 p.m. Over 
the 2 days, 45-minute lunch and dinner periods 
were the only breaks. Generally, accelerated 
interaction groups involve many more hours with 
longer continuity, but institutional requirements 
made the present adjustment necessary. 

Present in the group were the 10 volunteer res- 
idents, their counselor, and the clinical psycholo- 
gist. No effort was made to record the content of 
the group. The meeting took place in one of the 
unused dermitories in the institution. It was not 
a particularly warm atmosphere in which to 
gather, but the men came together willingly and 
settled back for the first day’s session which was 
to last approximately 8 hours. The leaders gave 
a brief introduction of themselves, together with 
a statement of their expectations for the group. 
They said that they would be meeting together 
for the next two days and that the goal would be 
to get to know one another as well as possible 
while at the same time learning something about 
themselves. To that end, it would be expected that 
the men would talk as truthfully as possible. It 
was then thrown open to the group. 

What became immediately obvious was that 
their previous group experience has resulted in 
incidental learning which provided a ready-made 
flavor for the initial phase. Throughout the first 
few hours the participants spent much of the 
time playing “psychoanalyst,” resisting actual 
personal involvement. They had also learned to 
attack each other with a minimum of support. The 
group readily fell into a format which consisted 
of choosing one of the men as “it” while the 
remainder of the group all jumped on him with 
negative confrontation unaccompanied by any 
attempt to provide help. There was a ritualistic 
quality to the manner with which each awaited 
his turn. However, within 2 hours after the start 
of the group, the first major breakthrough 
occurred when one of the group members broke 
down as he told of his brother’s death due to an 
overdose of drugs, a tragedy complicated by his 
responsibility for his brother’s addiction. 

This incident seemed to set the emotional tone 
for the group as well as to point the direction for 
personal sharing. Aithough natural variation 
occurred, there was an ever-increasing intensity 
in participation. The intellectual analyzing be- 
came more infrequent and the participants 


became more willing to speak intimately of their 
own lives and not simply ask personal questions 
of one another. Such a development was also 
enhanced through a personal confrontation be- 
tween the staff and a few members as the pro- 
fessionals shared some of their problems in living. 

However, on the morning of the second day, 
the two leaders expressed some concern over the 
success of the group. They noted that although the 
“analyzing” had become more infrequent, the 
emotional range of the interactions did not 
appear to be as great as is usually found in the 
same type of group in private practice. There 
were not the spontaneous emotional outbursts, or 
demonstrations of anxiety so common to non- 
institutional groups. Furthermore, there were 
many more one-to-one conversations (primarily 
leader to participant) than interaction among 
several members at one time. 

Since both of the leaders had not had any pre- 
vious experience with an accelerated interaction 
group composed of narcotic addicts in an institu- 
tion, their expectations were naturally based upon 
groups they had seen in other settings: either in 
a mental hospital or in private practice. At the 
beginning of the second day the addict group lay 
somewhere between the mental hospital group 
and private practice in terms of involvement and 
progress. However, it was found that the intensity 
of emotional involvement was not the only aspect 
of a group which would give indications of move- 
ment within the members. 

As the second day unfolded it was plain that 
something definite was happening within the 
group. More and more the men were making 
personal statements about themselves. The leaders 
also began to volunteer information about their 
lives—their own hopes and fears, successes and 
failures. A warmth settled over the gathering as 
the day passed. While the initial hours had been 
spent talking of their past, the participants now 
spent the time talking of their feelings right in 
their present situation. There was a definite 
growing atmosphere of warmth and intimacy 
as the group progressed. 

As the second day grew to a close the emphasis 
shifted to a concern for the future and success, 
rather than the past and failure. Most of the 
members came up with specific plans which they 
could carry out almost immediately. Perhaps, 
more importantly, by the end of the second day 
most of the members were able to verbalize that 
they felt closer to the other group members than 
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they had to anyone else before. This statement, 
in and of itself, coming from men who do not 
normally find it easy to express any positive 
emotion, indicated some definite change had 
taken place. 

A further indication of the degree of intimacy 
which had been developed was that even after 
they had been together for 2 days the men openly 
expressed their reluctance to end the group at 9 
o’clock that night. Several members asked whether 
the group could be extended. The termination time 
was held to, however, the leaders realizing that 
the real test of the worth of the group was to be in 
the future. 


The Immediate Effects 


The first verification came almost immediately. 
The leaders wondered what effect, if any, the 
accelerated interaction group would have upon 
these men in the institution. 

Craig, a 21-year-old Mexican-American, was 
an extremely quiet person who, in his 2 months 
in the program, had hardly spoken to the coun- 
selor, let alone dormitory members. Just prior to 
the group he had received a major disciplinary 
action for his lack of initiative on his job. In the 
group he had not been overly resistive, but had 
been by far the least verbally responsive of all 
participants. The leaders had discussed him 
during the group’s breaks and felt that despite 
the group’s efforts, Craig was going to be one 
who “slipped away.” 

Immediately following the group meeting, how- 
ever, as the counselor spent a few moments in the 
dormitory, Craig approached him and asked if he 
could talk with him. He then poured forth a story 
concerning his not having ever seen his real 
father, but having been recently contacted by 
him. He expressed much anxiety about their up- 
coming meeting and wanted some advice on what 
to do. Thus began what the counselor saw as one 
of the most phenomenal changes he had seen in 
the institution. In the following few months the 
silent, fearful boy became a forceful and domi- 
nant figure in the dormitory. He went into the 
community with well laid plans and an outstand- 
ing record in the institutional vocational baking 
course. What happened in the group to kick this 
off? No one is quite sure, but it was plain that 
Craig had been doing something more than listen- 
ing. For whatever the reasons, the communication 
lines had been opened between Craig and the 
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counselor, and, subsequently, between him and 
the rest of the dormitory. 

Another striking change was in Warren, a 35- 
year-old Chinese-Hawaiian who had been using 
narcotics for 17 years. Warren had been in the 
program for almost 9 months when he entered the 
group. During this time, he had continually been 
sullen and periodically hostile in group settings. 
He was avoided by other members of the dormi- 
tory and had no contact with the outside world. 

It was Warren who broke down soon after the 
group started, as it was plain that he had dammed 
much inside of himself in terms of guilt for his 
actions. He had not only given his brother the 
narcotics which ultimately led to his death, but 
he also had been completely cut off by his strict 
parents. He was carrying a heavy burden which 
he had never taken an opportunity to unload to 
others for fear of further rejection. To completely 
insure his safety, he continually was the one 
who would do the initial rejecting in relation- 
ships—thus the sullen face and sour attitude. To 
Warren’s surprise, however, his story so moved 
the others and they were so taken by his candor, 
that he was immediately cast as the most honest 
person in the group and someone who was worth 
knowing. It was then that the other members 
could tell Warren that his image within the 
dormitory was different than he imagined. This 
actually surprised Warren as he had been only 
slightly aware of his actions. He plainly stated 
that this was not what he wanted, that actually 
he desired to be close to people. The rest of the 
group gave him an opportunity to try new ways 
of relating to others, with the chance of getting 
immediate feedback on his performance. He was 
able to carry back to the dormitory a new aware- 
ness and a different way of relating to people 
that stayed with him until he left for outpatient 
status a few months later. 


A Further Evaluation 


In an effort to evaluate the longer range effect 
of the accelerated group, the participants were 
asked to take a week or two to think about what 
had happened and then put down on paper some 
of their thoughts on the experience. 

Martin, an intelligent yet withdrawn 23-year- 
old Mexican-American, wrote: 

Even in the first few hours, I could tell what was 


happening was going to be very different from the daily 
group I have been going to. 


This was the first time I felt that anyone has gotten to 
know me well enough to tell me more about myself than 
I already knew. I think everyone in the group got to 
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know each other in a way that is impossible in normal 

day-to-day living and in the large group. 

For myself, I found I have been giving other people 
an impression I don’t like to give. 

Paul, a 32-year-old Mexican-American, a leader 
in the dormitory, who had been in the institution 
once before and had just recently returned after 
a year on outpatient status, wrote as follows: 

The feeling that a person has nothing to hide either 

from himself or the other people involved was one that I 

had throughout the two days we were together. It sort of 

gives a person more confidence in himself, and, I imagine 
this is and was felt by others. 


. after it was over, the ten people involved felt 
more closer to each other. 


I also notice that we seem to want to get involved in 
our group more often. 


I sort of felt clean and elated, like a person who has 
finally relieved himself of a lot of pressure. 

Brad, a 25-year-old Caucasian had returned 
from outpatient status several months before. He 
had spent most of the last 10 years of his life in 
institutions. He was to run into disciplinary prob- 
lems several months after the group took place 
(more than anyone else he felt the hopelessness 
of his long institutionalization) and perhaps was 
talking about what he wished had taken place 
with him when he said: 

I definitely feel it would be beneficial to everyone if 
they could have a chance to be involved in at least one 
of these groups while they were here, preferably when 
they first arrive. It could work as food toward their 
growth and progress in the program. 

Truthfulness came about fairly quickly in most-cases. 
There were some real emotional feelings shown in which 
I felt and haven’t felt for some time. 

Larry, an extremely intelligent 26-year-old 
Caucasian, had previously been a member of a 
motorcycle club and was quite caught up in his 
nihilistic view of his own life. He seemed to be 
deeply affected by the group and was able to carry 
to outpatient status many of the things he 
changed in the group. He wrote: 

It was the most enlightening experience I have ever 
had or am apt to have. I sincerely believe that anyone, 
whether in an institution or not, would greatly benefit 


from the insight acquired in a group setting similar to 
the one I attended. 

. .. the things in that group have served as an in- 
struction booklet and eye opener as to what the program 
has to offer and how to apply it. The program, like many 
beneficial things, has to make sense as far as personal 
application goes before it can be truly beneficial. 


Conclusions 


It is plain that the incidents described give 
indications that what transpired over the 2 days 
was beneficial in the treatment program. In think- 
ing back over a number of these groups, several 
more conclusions have been drawn about the gen- 
eral work of the accelerated group. The following 


are some of the immediate consequences of em- 
ploying the accelerated group as a part of the 
overall group program in the therapeutic com- 
munity atmosphere of the California Rehabilita- 
tion Center: 

1. An accelerated and increased knowledge of 
the addicts by the group leaders. The knowledge is 
gained through an experience that reduces some- 
what the usual staff-inmate distance. This means 
that the staff is in a position to see the addict in 
a significantly different light than usual and can 
have a greater appreciation of the capacities and 
potentials, as well as limitations of those he is to 
treat. It is important to recognize that the knowl- 
edge gained through the usual channels (short 
interviews, probation reports, psychiatric sum- 
maries, etc.) is of very limited value. 

2. A decrease in the staff-addict barrier. Just as 
staff usually learns about the addicts in a very 
narrow situation, so the addicts build myths about 
the staff to explain away the specialized role-play- 
ing in which they inevitably see them. When the 
two simultaneous “myth-cultures” become some- 
what eroded through the sharing of a mutual ex- 
perience of the group, barriers invariably are re- 
duced. 

3. An accelerated and increased knowledge of 
the addicts by the other addicts. Intimacy develops 
in the accelerated group situation differently than 
in the ordinary dormitory friendship in that it is 
accompanied by unpleasant feedback as well as 
disagreement over the consequences of actions. 
Thus, mutual knowledge and involvement breaks 
out of the usual format which often supports self- 
destructive behavior. 

4. An accelerated and increased awareness on 
the part of each addict of what he is doing in the 
world, the consequences it has for him, the effect 
it has on others, and possible avenues of change 
which are open to him. 

5. The establishment of a meaningful model of 
group participation which the participants are 
able to transfer into other group settings. One of 
the long-term effects of the accelerated group is 
that the participants see what is possible in the 
accelerated setting and carry their expectations, 
based on this experience, back into the regular 
group program of the institution in which they 
participate. Furthermore, they function in an 
even more straightforward manner and actively 
encourage others to do the same in these groups. 
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This has a definite impact on these groups, 
changing them significantly in the direction of 
more honest and immediate participation. 

6. A specific change of attitude by the partici- 
pants and a more positive outlook in the dormi- 
tory setting which results in an increased appreci- 
ation and utilization of the institutional program. 


7. A significant shortening of the length of time’ 
individuals spend in the institution. With the em- 
phasis on stepping up the pace of involvement 
with others and the forming of definite commit- 
ments, the individuals who experience accelerated 
interaction will not be as likely to drift through 
the program. 


Child Victims of Sexual Offenses* 


By SoL CHANELES, PH.D. 
Project Director, Child Victim Study, Children’s Division, American Humane Association 


NE OF THE MOST salient stresspoints in our 
() contemporary life has come to be identified 

as social injustice. Injustice is most appal- 
ling when it strikes at the Nation’s children. No- 
where is injustice against children more corrosive 
of our national ideals or more personally repug- 
nant than when it takes the form of sexual crimes 
perpetrated against children. 

Sexual crimes committed against children ought 
to be viewed as one point in a broad continuum of 
injustices against children: neglect, child batter- 
ing, abortions performed on children, child pros- 
titution, experimentation involving children and 
myriad forms of social and economic deprivation. 
It is likely that the same personal and social weak- 
nesses which produce any one stresspoint are 
etiologically associated with the others. While we 
may not be in the most favorable position, at pres- 
ent, to formulate policies and implement actions 
designed to eradicate, in one stroke, all injustice 
against children, we can take appropriate meas- 
ures to fully and accurately report sex victim 
cases, to standardize effective enforcement meth- 
ods to control crimes perpetrated against children, 
and to assess local needs for comprehensive child 
protection. 


Agency Intervention 
When cases of child sexual victimization are 
brought to the attention of official agencies, each 


initiates actions relevant to substantive aspects 
of the complaint which fall within the scope of 


*Grateful appreciation is acknowledged to the Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, for Research Grant R-222 to the Children’s Division 
of the American Humane Association which authorized 
the Child Victim Study, the findings of which are reflected 
in this article. 


their respective interests and mandates. Most of 
these agencies, characteristically, show greater 
concern for prosecuting the offender than helping 
the child and the child’s family. An assessment 
of the role of agency intervention highlights three 
specific areas which they must consider and which 
affect the enactment of their roles: 

(1) Agencies must consider the etiology of sex- 
ual crime. In most instances etiology is very un- 
clear; the events cannot be reconstructed in a 
straightforward and logical sequence. One popular 
etiological view is that the prospective sexual 
attacker lures his unsuspecting victim into a dark 
alleyway. This pattern is an exception, since the 
aggressor in most cases we have studied has 
known his victim for a relatively long period of 
time and has been the child’s victimizer on numer- 
ous occasions prior to the event which results in 
official attention. In many cases the voluntary 
cooperation of the victim makes etiological specu- 
lation a very shaky undertaking. 

(2) Agencies must also weigh the differential 
impact of prior official actions (schools, police, 
courts, probation, correctional programs) aimed 
at helping and treating both the victim and the 
offender. Our study of sex offenders and their 
victims indicates that both legal and therapeutic 
actions are limited, fragmented, and are generally 
guided by standards of experience rather than 
by guideposts for individual character develop- 
ment and family strengthening. 

(3) Finally, agencies must recognize that their 
intervention, as well as intervention by other 
organizations, brings to the surface a wide range 
of critical individual and family problems from 
the standpoint of both the victim and the offender. 
When these problems have been left unattended, 
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they serve to excite and exacerbate existing prob- 
lems which, in turn, generate many new situa- 
tions requiring official recognition and action. 


What Happens to Child Victims? 


The Child Victim Study was initiated by the 
Children’s Division of the American Humane 
Association in June 1965. The research design, 
projected over a 3-year period, calls for an evalu- 
ation of the effectiveness of a protective service 
program designed to reduce emotional damage and 
lessen the hazard of trauma for the child vic- 
tim of sexual offenses committed by adults. The 3- 
year plan also calls for a precise determination of 
types of sexual crimes committed against children 
and the formulation of concrete proposals and rec- 
ommendations relating to the creation of new and 
expanded protective services for children and 
their families. 

A major goal of the Child Victim Study was to 
develop sensitive methods for precise measure- 
ment of the immediate and long-range effects of 
sexual aggression on the victim’s personal and 
social adjustment. We are currently assessing a 
variety of measurmental tools with this objective 
in mind. At present, the research data concerning 
impact can support only a limited number of 
qualified findings. 

Following sexual victimization the most salient 
attitude of the child is distrust of the adult 
world. The child’s behavior is characterized by 
such clinical symptoms as bad dreams, restless- 
ness, and a marked tendency to be withdrawn 
and hostile—especially to parents, teachers, and 
adults, including protective service caseworkers 
who seek to help the child. In addition, the child 
is increasingly truant, shows overt aggressiveness 
toward other family members and begins to de- 
velop personal behavior patterns inconsistent with 
those characterizing his or her behavior prior to 
exposure to a sexual crime. 

We may presently conjecture that the manifes- 
tation in the child of fears, suspicion, hostiiity, 
and mistrust may have long-range effects in as 
yet unknown directions and magnitude, on the 
nature and quality of all subsequent personal ad- 
justments and social relationships. In the light of 
our finding that about 80 percent of cases of sex 
crimes committed against children occur within 
what we traditionally refer to as affinity systems 
(immediate family, relatives, close friends, and 
neighbors), the consequences on the family struc- 
ture and the child’s perception and identification 


with traditional family values, we feel obliged to 
hypothesize that one long-range effect on child 
victims will be the formation of adult, marital, 
and family relationships built on a social founda- 
tion of fear and distrust rather than love and 
respect. 

Since most of the cases we studied were initially 
identified by the police and other public agencies, 
they generally represent an economically de- 
prived segment of the community. It is possible 
that victims in our study group, compared with 
victims from higher socioeconomic strata, hypo- 
thetically have fewer and less abrasive long-range 
effects, because prior conditions of social and 
economic deprivation have made personal mis- 
trust, hostility, and humiliation a nme part 
of childhood expectations. 


Extent of the Problem 


The absence of a national clearinghouse for 
information about crimes committed against chil- 
dren, including sex crimes, permits, for the time 
being, only a crude estimate of the national inci- 
dence of sex offenses against children. 

Projections based on arrest data are usually 
embarrassingly inadequate. We can arrive at a 
minimum estimate by using New York City arrest 
and criminal court data which have been corrob- 
orated through a check on actual cases referred 
by law enforcement authorities to the city’s pro- 
tective service agencies. The most reliable New 
York City figures for 1963 show approximately 
1,800 validated cases of sex crimes committed 
against children 16 years of age and under. Since 
New York City’s population represents about 6 
percent of the national urban population, a mini- 
mum estimate of the national.yearly incidence 
approaches 36,000 cases (sex crimes against chil- 
dren). By conservatively speculating that for each 
crime officially reported to law enforcement 
agencies there are 10 unreported crimes, we would 
estimate a national yearly incidence of 360,000 
cases of sex offenses against children. 

A second method of crude estimation is based 
on national arrest figures for sex crimes. In 1963 
the Uniform Crime Reports reported 70,000 sex 
crime arrests in the Nation. Fifty-two percent of 
the sex crimes committed in New York City are 
perpetrated against children aged 16 or under. 
By applying this percentage to the national ar- 
rest figure we arrive at an estimate of 36,400 
cases of sex offenses against children. Again, by 
assuming that only one out of 10 crimes are re- 
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ported to law enforcement agencies, we arrive at 
a figure of 360,400 annual cases, approximately 
the same as that obtained by the first estimate. 


Some Immediate Effects on the Child Victim 


When a sex victim case is brought to the atten- 
tion of law enforcement agencies a number of 
processes are set in motion. The child is required 
to verbalize the sordid details of the experience. 
Accounts of the criminal event are reported to 
different police officers, members of the public 
prosecutor’s office, members of the family, case- 
workers in those jurisdictions which require re- 
porting of criminal abuse of children to a child 
protective agency. In addition, frequent absence 
from school is necessitated, normal daily activ- 
ities are disrupted, and finally, the child takes 
part in a public dramatization of a highly inti- 
mate experience involving confrontation of the 
alleged offender in open court. 

Due process in criminal jurisprudence provides 
many more safeguards for the alleged offender 
than for the child victim. The latter is adminis- 
tratively managed like any other complainant in 
criminal proceedings. One must seriously question 
whether the dignity, integrity, and in some re- 
spects, the rights of the child are not impugned 
through the operations of the judicial mechanism 
which affords greater protection to the accused 
than the victim. 

Although the complex and impartial legal pro- 
cesses may serve to neutralize the child’s emo- 
tionally toned recollection of the sex experience, 
the immediate consequences of the legal proceed- 
ings evoke in the child deep feelings of shame, 
guilt, and depression. These responses are espe- 
cially salient during incest proceedings in which 
the child is complainant against her father. One 
ot the primary policy concerns of our Child Vic- 
tim Study is to assess whether there are viable 
alternatives to current legal proceedings in order 
to offset the corrosive effects of the legal processes 
which, by their neutrality to the child complain- 
ant, their repetitiveness and intens’ty, may be as 
damaging to the child as the initial sex crime. 


Some Secondary Effects 


With the exception of available public and pri- 
vate voluntary programs which provide services 
for prenatal and postnatal care and adoption 
facilities f<: a child victim who becomes pregnant, 
and the routine availability of hospital and re- 
lated medical services where physical harm has 


been caused, public policies for the official manage- 
ment of sex crime cases are basically limited to 
criminal justice proceedings. Public and private 
social service agencies throughout the country, 
except in those cities with established child pro- 
tective services, are unaware of the complex and 
serious problem posed in the case of child victims 
or, if aware of these problems, are obliged to 
ignore them because they lack the necessary help- 
ing facilities and resources. 

In most cities, comprehensive child welfare 
planning and coordinating programs are lacking. 
Most public and private agencies are concerned 
with specific child welfare needs and problems. 
The broad issues of protecting the rights of chil- 
dren are rarely addressed with a view to pro- 
grams of comprehensive protection. Thus, pros- 
pects for safeguarding children from sexual ex- 
ploitation through programs of primary preven- 
tion and treatment and services designed to offset 
the harsh effects to which children are exposed 
in the criminal courts diminish in direct propor- 
tion to the absence of clearly defined broad child 
welfare coordinating policies. 


Immediate Aggravating Effects 


When cases of sex crimes against children are 
brought to the attention of law enforcement 
agencies and the legal processes begin to operate, 
many pre-existing family problems become inten- 
sified. In many instances, effective family con- 
trols and stability are impaired. One major con- 
sequence of present procedures for managing such 
cases is the heightening of family tensions. We 
have observed that prior levels of family control 
over disorganizing problems are sharply reduced 
and long-standing but controlled problems emerge 
as new and problematic difficulties. Thus, the 
single sex incident precipitates the expression of 
myriad family problems, many of them of imme- 
diate concern to the community. If the aggra- 
vating effect is not controlled we hypothesize that 
the victim and family, following criminal court 
proceedings, will be worse off in terms of mis- 
trust, guilt, and inability to manage problems 
than they were prior to the sex crime. The effects 
of legal and court processes on the offender allow 
him to come out relatively much less bruised than 
his victim. 

Longe-Range Effects 


Absence of longitudinal studies on the effects 
of various types of sexual offenses against chil- 
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dren do not permit us to state whether the imme- 
diate primary and secondary consequences of sex- 
ual offenses influence the child’s and family’s 
subsequent decisions, life style, and general ad- 
justment. At present, we may only conjecture 
that the victim and family are left with bitterness, 
mistrust of authority, and hostility toward com- 
munity institutions. Long-range effects constitute 
a serious empirical question which can only be 
resolved by appropriate types of research. 


Types of Persons Who Victimize Children 


Most of the information available about sex 
offenders is based on research with incarcerated 
men. Since only one out of four reported sex of- 
fenses results in incarceration and much sex vic- 
timization is unreported, whatever opinion one 
forms on the basis of data developed from im- 
prisoned sex offenders is obviously going to be 
distorted. 

In our study we find that about 80 percent of 
the sex victim cases involved sex offenders who 
were closely related to the victims (including 
incest offenders). At a later stage of the study, we 
will be in a position to form a precise statement 
about their characteristics. On the basis of inter- 
views with the child victim, and parent(s) and, 
on the basis of case materials in which references 
are made to sex offenders, most of whom had 
spent time in prison but rarely for sex offenses, 
we are able to establish the following tentative 
profile of offenders against children: Eight out of 
10 cases are between 35 and 40 years of age, 7 
out of 10 are employed (usually in semiskilled or 
unskilled occupations or self-employed in a small 
neighborhood retail business), 9 out of 10 are 
married with children. In general, they have com- 
pleted at least the 10th year of school. 

According to accounts by wives, children, and 
relatives, they are loved, respected, and admired 
by their family. In incest cases family affection 
for them continues after the crime is brought to 
the attention of public agencies. On the basis of 
additional sketchy data we find that the sex of- 
fender has had a history of sex violations similar 
to the one which resulted in his current trouble 
with the law. 

In 20 percent of the cases studied, the offenders 
were either persons residing in the vicinity of the 
victim’s home and casually known to the victim 
and the victim’s family (15 percent) or a complete 
“stranger” (5 percent), a category which in- 
cludes persons whose identity the victim and fam- 
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ily have declined to disclose. For the most part, 
these cases represented minor sex offenses. 

A review of the few studies and observations 
about known sex offenders yields a paucity of in- 
formation concerning etiology of sex crimes and 
the psychodynamics of the offender. One very 
obvious implication is that descriptive and theo- 
retical knowledge about the sex offender will re- 
quire sustained research effort. Knowledge about 
the offender is likely to be advanced through sev- 
eral intensive longitudinal survey-type investi- 
gations covering a variety of sex offenders and 
sex crime types, as well as a limited number of 
small-scale controlled, experimental, or hypoth- 
esis-testing studies. 

The first concerns an apparently very large 
segment of the sex offender population repre- 
senting sexual abuses perpetrated against young 
boys, events which rarely are reported to parents 
or law enforcement authorities. This type of of- 
fense often is committed without coercion. The 
victim is led to a movie-house, the offender’s home, 
a doorway, basement, or secluded alley. The in- 
tended victim is induced to accompany the of- 
fender with promises of money, candy, or other 
objects and favors designed to appeal to a child. 
One sex offender of this type was a well-known 
and respected community leader in a large eastern 
city. Formerly an elected official and founder of 
an athletic organization for young men, he often 
engaged in acts of homosexuality, over a 30-year 
period, with boys under 14 years of age. Many of 
his victims, eager to please and gain the attention 
of such a popular and public figure who was 
known and respected by the boys’ parents, grew 
to adulthood and during the entire 30-year period, 
no legal action was ever directed against the man. 

A strong “code” apparently exists among young 
boys prohibiting the “betrayal” of the adult per- 
petrator of sexual crimes committed against 
them. During our study, involving young girls, 
for the most part, we have noted the presence of 
this apparent ‘code?’ among girls who regularly 
and acting as a group, permit themselves to be 
victims in return for money, gifts, and other 
objects and favors. 

The second involves our lack of understanding 
of the long-range effects of crimes in terms of 
consequences for the individual and the impact 
on family life. In this respect, there is a clearly 
indicated need for longitudinal research on sex 
crime, sex crime victims, and sex offenders. 
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Prevention, Control, and Treatment 


A sexual crime perpetrated against a child rep- 
resents a basic infringement of the human rights, 
dignity, and integrity of the child. This type of 
crime represents nothing less than the callous 
theft of childhood innocence. Control and treat- 
ment emphasis which focus on the offender must 
be balanced in policy and practice on actions de- 
signed to do more than provide the child victim 
and family with a “‘day in court.” 

Most sexual crimes against children occur, as 
we noted earlier, in the family context, in the 
child’s neighborhood, school, and play area. The 
setting of these crimes represents vital dimen- 
sions of the social, psychological, and environ- 
mental “space” in which a child’s socialization is 
managed by adult values, adult-dominated insti- 
tutions, and authority. The guilt, shame, sense of 
exploitation, and stigma which the child victim 
experiences immediately following the offense be- 
come fundamental entities in the child’s percep- 
tual world. It is, therefore, at the meeting point 
of family, school, and neighborhood processes 
where the task of prevention must begin. 

Prevention which relies on “doing something” 
in the context of family and neighborhood pro- 
cesses often has been suggested as especially 
relevant in the area of juvenile delinquency. De- 
linquency, however, occurs outside of the delin- 
quent’s home and is directed at targets other than 
members of his own family. Family-oriented pre- 
ventive prescriptions for delinquency are based 
on an assumed relationship between some family 
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HAT WE ARE seeking to do after all is to protect children against 


attribute and the delinquent behavior. This causal 
logic is not required in understanding the re- 
lationship between family processes and sex 
crimes against children. Since most sex victim 
cases are perpetrated by family members on fam- 
ily members, prevention must, perforce, be 
directed at the family and its neighborhood con- 
text. 

Over the years, much of our attention to prob- 
lems of treatment in the area of sex crime has 
emphasized the correctional treatment of the sex 
offender rather than helping the sex victim. Equai 
attention has not been given to both offender and 
victim. States and localities differ considerably 
in respect to laws and treatment programs con- 
cerned with the management of the sex offender. 
Little is known, on the basis of systematic study 
regarding either the quality or effectiveness of 
such programs. Whatever treatment strategies 
are presently predominant, two treatment prior- 
ities for both the offender and the victim appear 
evident: (1) More varied treatment methods and 
facilities are needed; and (2) more long-range 
planning and knowledge building are required. 
Furthermore, there is a clearly indicated policy 
need to provide more significant and immediate 
attention, than hitherto, to the sex victim both in 
terms of prevention and treatment. 

In the light of our finding that most sex crimes 
occur in a family context, it would appear that 
both the primary prevention of sex crimes and 
the treatment of offender and victim require fam- 
ily treatment concepts, facilities, and procedures. 


experiences which are in themselves upsetting to them and which 
may establish habits both of action and thinking which will prevent 
them from growing up normally and living happy, satisfactory lives. 
Yet, in our effort to do this we all too often subject children to a pro- 
cedure which imprints indelibly in their minds the very things we 
wish to avoid. Continued study of the offender in these cases, develop- 
ment of greater understanding of the problem he presents, and devel- 
opment of effective methods of treatment must bring with them not 
only greater ability to prevent repetition of his offense but basic 
material for what might be termed therapy of the community. 


—RHODA J. MILLIKEN in “The Sex Offender’s Victim,” 


FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1950. 
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Legislation 


By JOSEPH SPANIOL, JR. 
Chief, Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


OMPREHENSIVE legislative proposals to combat crime 


and to improve criminal procedure, court operations, 
corrections and correctional practices at all levels of 
government—federal, state, and local—have been intro- 
duced in the first session of the 90th Congress. The 
President of the United States in his crime message to 
the Congress on February 6th made three proposals: (1) 
The Safe Streets and Crime Control Act of 1967; (2) 
the Federal Unified Corrections Service; and (3) 
the Federal Judicial Center. Each proposal is currently 
receiving legislative consideration. Hearings have com- 
menced before the Committees on the Judiciary in both 
Houses of Congress on these and numerous other bills, 
many of which originate in the recommendations of the 
President’s Crime Commission. It has been many years 
since the problems of criminal law and its administration 
have received the breadth of legislative attention that 
this session of the 90th Congress seems prepared to give 
to them. 

The following is an abbreviated list of bills containing 
proposals, both new and old, that have been introduced in 
the Congress as of May Ist: 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN LAW ENFORCEMENT 


S. 917, H.R. 5037, H.R. 5354, H.R. 6250, and H.R. 7214 
to assist state and local governments in reducing the 
incidence of crime, to increase the effectiveness, fairness, 
and coordination of law enforcement and criminal justice 
systems at all levels of government, and for other pur- 
poses. This legislation is to be known as the “Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act of 1967.” It would authorize the 
Attorney General of the United States to make grants to 
state and local governments to assist them in making 
improvements in law enforcement and criminal justice. 
Grants may be made for planning and operations, and for 
research, demonstration and special projects. The legis- 
lation would authorize an appropriation of $50 million 
during the first year, and such sums as Congress may 
appropriate in succeeding years. Hearings on this legis- 
lation are being conducted by the Judiciary Committees 
in both Houses of Congress. 


FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 


S. 915, H.R. 5385, and H.R. 7215 would authorize the 
establishment of a Federal Judicial Center within the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts. The 
Judicial Center would be under the direct control and 
supervision of a Board consisting f the Chief Justice of 
the United States as chairman, five judges elected by the 
Judicial Conference of the United States to serve stag- 
gered terms of 4 years each, and ex officio, the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 
The Center would have broad authority to carry on re- 
search in all phases of judicial administration and to 
conduct educational and training programs for judges, 
referees in bankruptcy, probation officers, clerks of court, 
United States commissioners, and other court personnel. 

S. 1033 would create an office in the Department of 
Justice to aid in improving local and state court systems. 


UNIFIED CORRECTIONS SERVICE 


S. 916, H.R. 5038, H.R. 5251, H.R. 5282, H.R. 6251, and 
H.R. 7213 would create a. United States Corrections 
Service. The bills are similar to those introduced in the 
89th Congress except that under these new bills the 
Federal Probation Service would be separately main- 
tained in the Federal Judicial System, but the super- 
vision of persons placed on probation would be transferred 
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to the Corrections Service. The Judicial Conference of the 
United States has recommended an amendment to the 
bill which would retain court control over the super- 
vision of probationers and which would strengthen the 
Advisory Corrections Council. 


EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND RESEARCH 


(a) Institute of Criminal Justice—S. 992, H.R. 6145, 
H.R. 6249, H.R. 6268, H.R. 672, and H.R. 7747 would pro- 
vide for the establishment of a National Institute of 
Criminal Justice in the Department of Justice. The Insti- 
tute would have a director and a national advisory com- 
mittee and would carry on independent research in crime 
prevention, the causes of crime, and the needs of local 
law enforcement officials; provide grants-in-aid for dem- 
onstration and research projects at the local level; and 
establish student fellowship programs and programs to 
disseminate information on crime prevention and control. 
The bill anticipates an expenditure of $10 million during 
the first year, which will rise to $30 million in the third 
year. 

(b) Academy of Criminal Justice —H.R. 5629 would 
create an Academy, or Academies, of Criminal Justice to 
be located at one or more law schools. The purpose of the 
legislation is to provide education and training for 
students interested in the administration of criminal 
justice as a career. 

(c) Institute of Law Enforcement and Crime.—H.R. 
6052 would be entitled the “Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act of 1967” and would repeal a similar Act approved in 
1965. Operations under the bill would be financed by an 
annual appropriation equal to the aggregate of funds 
covered into the Treasury during the preceding year from 
“fines, penalties, and forfeitures collected by federal 
courts on account of criminal offenses under the laws of 
the United States.” Under the bill the Federal Govern- 
ment would establish regional training institutes serving 
one or more states and would, in addition, establish and 
provide funds for other programs of training and re- 
search. 

(d) Law Enforcement Education.—S. 1505, H.R. 188, 
and H.R. 6628, if enacted, would become the “Law En- 
forcement Education Act of 1967.” The bills would provide 
financial aid to college students to study law enforcement 
and corrections. 

(e) Institute of Corrections—H.J. Res. 153 would 
establish an Institute of Corrections for the training of 
those engaged in correctional work. 


ADMISSIBILITY OF CONFESSIONS 


S. 674, H.R. 6386, H.R. 6400, and H.R. 7092 would set 
standards for determining the admissibility of confes- 
sions in the United States district courts. The bills would 
provide that a confession, found to have been voluntarily 
made, shall not be inadmissible “solely because of delay 
in bringing such person before a commissioner or other 
officer empowered to commit persons charged with offenses 
against the laws of the United States or of the District 
of Columbia.” 


WIRETAPPING 


S. 675 and H.R. 7093, to be known as the “Federal Wire 
Interception Act” would prohibit wiretapping, except in 
the investigation of certain offenses (such as national 
so ioe narcotics, etc.) and only when specifically author- 
ized. 

H.R. 5386, H.R. 5470, H.R. 6394, and H.R. 7535 would 
enact the “Right of Privacy Act of 1967.” The legislation 
would ban wiretapping and make it a crime, except where 
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it was necessary to protect the national security. Hearings 
are being held before the Judiciary Subcommittee in the 
House of Representatives. 

H.R. 6710 would be known as the “Federal Wiretapping 
Act.” It would authorize a federal judge, upon written 
application containing a full statement of the facts, to 
enter an ex parte order granting leave to intercept wire 
communications. Evidence so acquired would be ad- 
missible in a criminal prosecution. 

S. 634 would permit the issuance of a “warrant authoriz- 
ing eavesdropping” and would authorize eavesdropping 
= — security cases on authority of the Attorney 

eneral. 


COMPENSATION FOR VICTIMS OF CRIME 


S. 646 would enact the “Criminal Injuries Compensation 
Act of 1967.” The bill would create a Commission em- 
powered to consider applications and award compensation 
to the victims of federal crime. 

S. 798 woulu provide compensation to the survivors of 
local law enforcement officers killed while apprehending 
persons for committing federal crime. 


SENTENCING 


S. 1540 would amend the Criminal Code, Title 18, 
United States Code, to provide for the appellate review of 
sentences. The legislation would apply only to felony 
cases in which a term of imprisonment was imposed by 
the trial judge. The appellate court could affirm or modify 
the sentence imposed, but could not increase it. 

H.R. 6245 would authorize the appellate review of any 
sentence to a term of imprisonment exceeding 1 year. The 
appellate court, however, may “reduce, increase or other- 
wise modify the sentence.” 

H.R. 7275 would make various changes in the Federal 
Youtk Corrections Act to make possible an earlier release of 
persons sentenced under this Act. In lieu of the existing 
provision requiring conditional release on or before the 
expiration of 4 years, this bill would require conditional 
release “on or before the expiration of two-thirds of the 
maximum term authorized by law for the offense or 
offenses of which he stands convicted.” 

H.R. 5714 would grant amnesty to certain first of- 


fenders under federal criminal law, who complete their 
sentences without committing further crime. The rights 
and privileges to be restored by the amnesty include the 
annulment of the conviction, the right to negate the con- 
viction, to be fully accredited as a witness, to vote, to 
hold office, and to be the grantee of a license. 


WITNESSES 


(a) Immunity.—S. 677, H.R. 6053, and H.R. 7095 would 
permit the compelling of testimony with respect to certain 
crimes (racketeering and influencing a witness or juror) 
and the granting of immunity in connection therewith. 

(b) Interrogation.—H.R. 7384 would be known as the 
“Federal Interrogation Act of 1967.” It would provide 
comprehensive rules dealing with interrogation which 
would fully protect the rights and interest of society and 
the criminally accused. 


RIGHTS OF THE MENTALLY ILL 


S. 1007 would amend the Criminal Code to provide for 
the commitment of certain individuals acquitted of offenses 
against the United States solely on the ground of insanity. 
Under existing law the trial court in most instances has 
been compelled to release a person acquitted on this 
ground even though restraint and psychiatric assistance 
were thought necessary or desirable. 

H.R. 4121, H.R. 5597, and H.R.6354 are bills to protect 
the constitutional rights of the mentally ill, where mental 
incompetency occurs, or is believed to exist, after arrest 
and before trial. The bills would authorize the court to 
commit an accused person to a hospital or similar facility 
for examination and treatment. A procedure for the 
periodic reexamination by the court of the mental con- 
dition of the accused also is provided. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S. 932 is a bill to provide for a jury trial in all cases of 
criminal contempt in the United States courts. 

S. 676, H.R. 6387, and H.R. 7094 are bills to make it 
a crime to obstruct criminal investigations. 

S. 678 is a bill to outlaw the Mafia and other organized 
crime syndicates. 


May 1, 1967 


Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN 
Legal Counsel, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Court YoutH CorrEcTIONS AcT Is UNAVAILABLE 
FOR MISDEMEANANT UNLESS INDICTMENT IS RETURNED 
OR WAIVER EXECUTED 


It is well established that the sentencing procedures 
of the Federal Youth Corrections Act are available when 
the defendant is convicted of a misdemeanor. Cunningham 
v. United States, 256 F. 2d 467 (5th Cir., 1958), Carter 
v. United States, 306 F. 2d 283 (D. C. Cir., 1962). It is 
equally clear, however, that if the maximum penalty 
allowable under regular sentencing law is less in terms 
of duration than under the Youth Corrections Act, the 
court must advise the defendant of the possibility and 
consequences of a commitment under the Youth Cor- 
rections Act before accepting a plea of guilty. Pilkington 
v. United States, 315 F. 2d 204, 206 (4th Cir., 1963). 
Some courts have held, however, that the absence of 
such advice does not in itself void the sentence if it can 
be demonstrated that the defendant nevertheless under- 
stood the possible consequences of a Youth Corrections 
Act commitment. 


Recently the District Court for the District of Colorado 
held that the Youth Corrections Act could not be used 
where the defendant was a misdemeanant unless an in- 
dictment was returned or waived. United States v. Reef 
66-CR-258. It pointed out that under the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure a person who may be punished 
by imprisonment for a term exceeding 1 year shall be 
prosecuted by indictment unless there is a waiver, and 
further, that the Fifth Amendment provides that no 
person shall be held to answer an “infamous crime” un- 
less on presentment or indictment of a grand jury. The 
court points out that the term “infamous crime’ is de- 
fined in terms of the nature of the punishment rather 
than the nature of the offense. In the case before it the 
defendant was charged with a misdemeanor and therefore 
had not been indicted nor had a waiver been obtained. 
The Government took the position that a commitment 
under the Youth Corrections Act is not “imprisonment” 
within the meaning of the Federal Constitution and Rules 
of Criminal Procedure because the Act is designed for 
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rehabilitation rather than punishment and requires treat- 
ment and supervision. 

This position was rejected by the court which described 
it as a “delicate distinction’? which would not be appre- 
ciated by the youth offender who is “behind bars.” The 
use of the term “treatment” does not alter the fact that 
simple arithmetic leads to the conclusion that a man is 
in confinement for a longer period of time than other- 
wise allowable for a misdemeanor. The court stated 
that if the Government’s position was adopted, in the 
enlightened future hopefully all prisoners would be given 
“treatment and supervision” aimed toward rehabilitation, 
and thus the protective cloak of the Fifth Amendment 
and the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure would 
vanish completely. It said that this was an absurd con- 
clusion but it does illustrate the fallacy of the Govern- 
ment’s position. I should like to think that right now 
prisoners are committed for rehabilitative purposes re- 
gardless of the kind of sentence imposed. 

The court pointed out that the logical result of the 
Government’s position would be that all persons subject 
to confinement in prison for a period exceeding 1 year 
must, in the absence of waiver, be prosecuted by indict- 
ment with the exception of some persons who are under 
26 and therefore are committed pursuant to the Youth 
Corrections Act. This would result in an anomaly and 
would trespass on the rights of youthful offenders. The 
court thus concluded that if there is no indictment or a 
waiver, in these cases, the court lacks jurisdiction to pro- 
ceed. It therefore granted the defendant’s motion to dis- 
miss the action en the ground that it lacked jurisdiction. 

I believe this decision makes good sense. It certainly is 
virtually impossible to convince a youth that it is a benef- 
icent statute if he is held in confinement for a period 
which is longer than his older brother or father who 
committed the same offense at the same time. This is 
especially true in misdemeanors where the average period 
of confinement under the Youth Corrections Act is about 
twice as long as the period of confinement otherwise 
allowable. The Department of Justice has recognized this 
problem and proposed an amendment to the Youth Cor- 
rections Act which would restrict the term of confinement 
to no longer than that allowable under regular law, would 
make the inmate eligible for conditional release after 
two-thirds of the term, and would preclude its use for 
one-count misdemeanors. The Act could be used for 
multiple-count misdemeanors because in those cases, de- 
fendants would be subject to terms of confinement equiv- 
alent to felonies. Of course, even in those cases the period 
of confinement could be no longer than the maximum 
aggregate possible sentence as misdemeanors. 


PROBATION REVOCATION UPHELD EVEN THOUGH VIOLATION 
OF CONDITION NOT WILLFUL IF PURPOSE OF GRANT OF 
PROBATION Is NoT BEING ACCOMPLISHED 


It is, of course, well acknowledged that the grant and 
conditions of probation are essentially discretionary with 
the court and a great latitude is available. Burns v. U. S., 
287 U. S. 216. Further, that all the conditions of probation 
need not be spelled out and that if the probationer conducts 
himself in a manner which the court can reasonably con- 
clude is detrimental to society or his welfare, it can revoke 
probation even though the condition itself was not spelled 
out in the probation order. Kaplan v. United States, 
234 F 2d 345. There is some authority, however, that the 
violation must be willful and that the court cannot revoke 
if the condition forming the basis for the revocation is not 
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Governments, like clocks, go from the motions men give 
them, and as governments are made and moved by men, 
so by them are they ruined, too. Wherefore governments 
rather depend upon men than men upon governments. 


the doing of the probationer. In United States v. Taylor, 
321 F. 2d 339 (4th Cir.) the probationer was placed on 
probation on condition that he pay a $20,000 fine. He failed 
to pay this fine but stated that he made a bona fide effort 
to pay it, but because of poverty alone he was unable to do 
so. There was no evidence to the contrary and the court 
thus regarded this as an unintended breach. The Court 
of Appeals in that case said that while revocation is a 
matter of discretion with the sentencing court, it must 
be justifiably exercised and that to revoke under these cir- 
cumstances would be an abuse of discretion. 

On April 5th, however, the Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit in Genet v. United States, No. 9030, after 
recognizing the Taylor case as being good law under 
certain circumstances, stated that under other circum- 
stances the good faith of the probationer need not be con- 
trolling and that the factual failure of noncompliance 
may be the prime consideration in exercising judicial dis- 
cretion to revoke probation. The court stated that the 
exercise of the power to revoke considers both the reasons 
underlying the original imposition of the conditions and 
the reasons leading to the failure to comply. In the Genet 
case, as a condition of probation, the defendant was 
ordered to continue to support his children in compliance 
with a divorce decree. Subsequently, the court found 
that the defendant failed to continue to make these pay- 
ments but this was solely because he was financially un- 
able to do so. In other words, there was no indication 
that there was a willful failure to comply with this con- 
dition of probation. Here, however, the Court of Appeals 
was impressed with the language of the trial court at 
the time it granted probation when it stated that it really 
felt that the defendant should have gone to prison but be- 
cause he has been supporting his children it would order 
probation. It thus made it a condition of probation to 
continue to support the children. The Court of Appeals 
concluded that “the conditional probation was granted 
not as an instrument of rehabilitation nor as an element 
of punishment as in the Taylor case, but as a continuing 
assurance to the welfare of the appellant’s five children. 
When the reason for the probation was dissipated, al- 
though not through the appellant’s affirmativé fault,” 
the Court of Appeals concluded that it could not say that 
“the trial court abused its discretion in ordering commit- 
ment.’ 

The implications of this decision can be quite wide- 
spread. The trend both in probation and parole decisions 
seems to be the other way. More significant, however, is 
the fact that this court by confining this defendant has 
effectively precluded the possibility of obtaining the re- 
sults it was looking for in the first instance—the support of 
the defendant’s children. It seems to me that a much 
more effective disposition would be for the court to re- 
quire the defendant to demonstrate that he was making a 
continued conscientious effort to obtain employment or 
funds through legitimate means to honor the support 
order and the condition of probation. In the absence of 
such showing, the revocation would have been grounded 
upon a much more sound basis. 

In view of the parallel between a parolee and pro- 
bationer, it would not be too difficult to envision a sit- 
uation where a prisoner was paroled in part because of 
his family’s financial needs and then could be returned 
because he was discharged from his job. It is not too 
difficult to envision an even more graphic situation: The 
parole of an inmate because of a critically ill wife or child, 
but his return after the death of the loved one. I doubt 
that ‘a revocation on either basis could be sustained. 


—WILLIAM PENN 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by LEON J. SIMS 


“Police Control of Obscene Literature,” by Charles H. 
Rogers (December 1966). The author is a former prac- 
ticing attorney who is now a candidate for a master of 
laws degree at Northwestern University School of Law. 
This article is based upon his thesis which he submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for that degree. 

This is a lengthy (52 pages), well documented paper 
which examines (1) the arguments for and against censor- 
ship of obscene literature; (2) the activities of various 
citizens groups and their effects upon obscenity law en- 
forcement; (3) a summary of the evolution of obscenity 
laws; (4) the “market” with examples of the more lurid 
types of literature in current circulation; (5) the prob- 
lems of enforcement with particular reference to the 
Chicago Police Department; and (6) proposed solutions 
to the problem. 

Of particular interest is the author’s observation that 
scientific evidence on the question of whether obscenity 
begets harm to society is inconclusive and that it has been 
established to some degree that there is no direct causal 
relationship between exposure to obscenity and crime or to 
the eventual erosion of society. 

The author concludes that the courts generally, and the 
U.S. Supreme Court specifically, have sought to resolve 
the conflict between the rights of the individual and the 
interests of society by placing an ever heavier burden on 
the police and the prosecution. He believes, however, that 
the courts, legislature, booksellers, publishers, and the 
public generally should accept part of the responsibility 
for pornography and not attempt to shift the entire 
burden upon the police. 

“The Crimina! Justice Act,” by John S. Hastings (De- 
cember 1966). Judge Hastings is chairman of the United 
States Judicial Conference Committee to implement the 
Criminal Justice Act of 1964. 

Judge Hastings describes the preparations made by the 
Judicial Conference to implement this legislation before 
and after its final enactment on August 20, 1964. He 
points out the key provisions of the act which provide 
for payment for counsel and for investigative, expert, or 
other services to defendants who are unable to pay for 
them. He notes that the term “indigent” does not appear 
in the act and that indigency is not a requirement for one 
to be eligible for its benefits. 

The author concludes that the various court plans which 
were drawn to implement the act have been adequate and 
reasonably well administered. He does not believe the 
experience gained thus far warrants recommendations for 
amendments at this time with particular reference to the 
advisability of establishing a public defender system. 

“The Challenge of Correctional Change: The Interface 
of Conformity and Commitment,” by Jay Hall, Martha 
Williams, and Louis Tomaino (December 1966). The 
authors are affiliated with the University of Texas where 
Dr. Hall is assistant professor of law and psychology; Dr. 
Williams, assistant professor in the Graduate School of 
Social Work; and Mr. Tomaino, training coordinator at 
the Southwest Center for Law and Behavioral Sciences 
and lecturer in the Graduate School of Social Work. 

The authors conceive of a correctional worker as 
society’s “paid agent of change.” This article revolves 
around their “change grid” which is graduated on a scale 
from 1 through 9 in terms of the change agent’s concern 
for the client’s commitment on one hand and his concern 
for the client’s conformity placed at right angles to it. 


In the opinion of the authors, where the change agent 
finds himself on the grid is to some degree determined by 
his view of mankind generally. For instance, if he is 1-1 
on the scale, i.e., has a pessimistic view of one man’s 
ability to change another’s mode of behavior, he will see 
the other as either good or bad as a matter of generic 
chance and who, alone, can decide to pursue programs of 
change or nonchange. However, if the change agent is 9-9 
on the scale, maximally concerned with both conformity 
and commitment on the part of the changee, he will see 
man as a social animal motivated by the desire to achieve 
and to behave responsibly, while at the same time valuing 
both his independence and dependence and his capacity for 
fate control. 

The authors state that the change agent’s underlying 
view of man will determine the techniques he uses in the 
rehabilitative process, i.e., if he believes that man is en- 
tirely responsible for and capable of changing his own 
life, the agent will rely primarily upon mechanical sur- 
veillance and coercion, but if, at the other end of the 
scale, he believes every man is motivated by the desire to 
achieve and behave responsibly, though occasionally in 
need of guidance, his approach will be one that facilitates 
learning and commitment to ways of behavior which are 
in the changee’s own best interests and those of society. 

Every correctional worker who reads this article care- 
fully, will find himself, for better or worse, at some point 
on the “grid.” The importance of finding oneself is empha- 
sized by the authors’ statement: “It may be that we view 
man many times, not so much as he is, but as we are.” 
This article merits careful study. 

“Who Is on Trial—The Police? The Courts? Or The 
Criminally Accused?,” by Robert C. Finley. The author is 
a justice of the Supreme Court of the State of Washington. 

“The Supreme Court and The Police: Fact and Fiction,” 
by A. Kenneth Pye. Mr. Pye is professor of law at Duke 
University. 

“The Supreme Court and The Police: 19687,” by James 
R. Thompson. The author is assistant professor of law, 
Northwestern University. 

These articles, all in the December 1966 issue, are com- 
ments upon essays published in the September 1966 issue 
of the Journal. They constitute the remainder of 12 
papers which were presented at the Conference of the 
Supreme Court and the Police, conducted by the North- 
western University School of Law April 29 and 30, 1966. 

Each of the authors takes a stand either for or against 
the decisions rendered by the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
cases of Escobedo v. Illinois; Massiah v. United States; 
Wong Sun v. United States; Traub v. Connecticut; Mapp 
v. Ohio, et al. 

The comments on these cases as presented by the 
authors will no doubt raise hosannas or raspberries in 
conformity with the reader’s own sympathies. While a 
careful study of these papers will probably not sway the 
reader from his original position, it will undoubtedly give 
him a broader appreciation of the issues involved and a 
tremendous amount of ammunition with which to support 
his point of view. 

“Closing Argument to the Jury for the Defense in 
Criminal Cases,” by G. Arthur Martin (March 1967). The 
author holds an honorary doctor of laws degree from 
Queen’s University and was appointed Queen’s Counsel in 
— = is an honorary lecturer at Osgoode Hall Law 

chool. 

The author likens the preparation and presentation of 
an effective address to the jury to a painting by an artist. 
If the painting is well done, the artist will convey the 
feelings in the viewer that he wishes to convey. If it is 
poorly done, the “picture” will be only blobs and daubs of 
paint without meaning or power to influence. The lawyer, 
by proper assembly, arrangement of evidence, and skillful 
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presentation can paint a meaningful word picture and 
evoke the desired response, but if he presents his evidence 
in a haphazard, disjointed way, without proper order or 
emphasis, he will likely bore the jury and arouse a neg- 
ative response. 

The author devotes the rest of the article to the prep- 
aration of the closing argument, the manner in which it 
should be delivered and the form it should take. With con- 
summate skill he presents the various kinds of argument, 
how to treat accomplices, probabilities, character, motives, 
alibis, failing to call the accused, the accused testifying 
on his own behalf and the peroration. 

This article is deftly interspersed with examples of 
effective and ineffective arguments which make it absorb- 
ing and informative reading for lawyers and laymen alike. 

“Capacity To Appreciate ‘Wrongfulness or Criminality’ 
Under the A.L.I.—Model Penal Code Test of Mental Re- 
sponsibility,” by Henry -Weihofen (March 1967). The 
author, who is professor of law at the University of New 
Mexico, examines the criterion of whether the accused 
knew that the criminal act was wrong as set forth in 
the M’Naughten Rule, means legally wrong or morally 
wrong. He suggests that the wording used in the Pro- 
posed Official Draft of 1962 which substitutes “wrongful- 
ness” for “criminality,” be adopted by the courts and 
legislatures which are considering adopting the Code. 
After reviewing decisions in cases involving this ques- 
tion, the author concludes that to adopt the word “crim- 
inal” instead of “wrongfulness” with reference to the 
—- mental irresponsibility would be a long step back- 
ward. 


“The Informer Privilege,” by Melvin Gutterman (March 
1967). “The problem (of disclosing the informer’s iden- 
tity) is one that calls for balancing the public interest in 
protecting the flow of information against the funda- 
mental principle that an individual accused of a crime is 
entitled to a full and fair opportunity to defend himself,” 
says the author, who is an attorney associated with the 
Institute for Community Development of Michigan State 
University. In this article the author describes the police 
procedure in the use of informants and analyzes the 
decisional law of the federal and state courts which have 
dealt with the problem of when and under what circum- 
stances the defendant is entitled to know the identity of 
an informer who has aided in his arrest and prosecution. 
He concludes that any defense of the informer’s privilege 
must accept the premise that the informant is essential 
in combatting crime; however, in some instances his 
identity being revealed is necessary to preserve funda- 
mental concepts of fair play. 


THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Reviewed by C. J. ECKENRODE 


“Vocational Rehabilitation and Correction,” by Richard 
A. Grant (January 1967). The author is consultant, Cor- 
rectional Program Services, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration. He presents an overview of the state- 
federal vocational rehabilitation program and focuses on 
some of the VRA activities in the correctional field. 

VRA, he points out, is a goal-oriented program, “with 
the return of eligible clients to paid employment as the 
ultimate objective.” Although in the beginning only 
physically disabled persons could become clients of the 
agency, modifications now permit the inclusion of those 
who are mentally disabled and disabled public offenders. 
Programs of research and demonstration, training, and 
rehabilitation facilities construction are tailor-made to the 
individual needs of disabled clients. 

Specific vocational training is not part of VRA’s con- 
tribution to the correctional effort, but the assignment of 
part-time counselors to correctional institutions is. So is 
the installation of comprehensive vocational rehabilitation 


units which provide “complete diagnostic service, voca- 
tional appraisal, prevocational evaluation, physical re- 
storation, counseling and guidance, job placement and 
follow up.” 

Mr. Grant points out that while vocational rehabilita- 
tion is not specifically charged with the developing of 
academic and/or vocational training programs its pre- 
paratory kinds of experiences offer the potential for 
bringing about changes in attitudes, self-concepts, and 
motivation. Also, it makes a significant impact during the 
postrelease period. 

He concludes by enumerating specific avenues by which 
correctional agencies may avail themselves of the helping 
hand which VRA has to offer. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Early Identification of Delinquents,’ by Gordon Rose 
(January 1967). The author is a reader in social adminis- 
tration at the University of Manchester. His excellent 
paper deals with the early identification and prediction 
of delinquents and some of the problems inherent in 
trying to devise appropriate scales for the measuring of 
these delinquents. Most of the prediction studies in the 
past, he points out, have been concerned with offenders who 
have already passed through various forms of treatment. 
The focus of this article, however, is in predicting future 
delinquency in persons selected randomly. 

A number of studies are described and a number of 
writings are looked into. The Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, The Jesness Inventory, The K. D. 
Proneness Scale and Check List, and The California 
Psychological Inventory are only a few of the instruments 
discussed in this article. 

Dr. Rose presents three unanswered questions regard- 
ing prediction tables: (1) Can we identify with any de- 
gree of efficiency? (2) If we do identify potential offenders, 
can we give them early treatment which is likely to be 
successful? (3) If early identification is worthwhile at all, 
under what conditions is this so? 

The article concludes with a call to further experi- 
mentation and new approaches for continued effort in 
this field. The author believes that responsible people 
cannot stop trying to seek further information and should 
continue to attempt to increase knowledge by constant 
research and assessing what has gone before. 

“Rural Problem Families and the Primary School,” A 
Study of Children in a Delinquent Sub-Culture, by E. G. 
Liddell (January 1967). The author is a senior lecturer in 
sociology of education, Coloma College of Education, 
West Wickham, Kent. 

In this very readable article the author describes many 
problems found in a rural village and some of the prob- 
lems attempted in working with problem families. A 
number of squatters began living in an abandoned air- 
field and in a matter of weeks there were 80 homeless 
families who had settled on the site. These families, 
having numerous children, with the fathers who were 
for the most part unemployed and uneducated, contributed 
greatly to the delinquency problem as well as to educa- 
tional problems in the village. 

Considerable discussion is given to the role of the 
school in working with problem families. The sense one 
receives from reading the article is that the climate of 
the school should be permissive rather than authoritarian 
and that the total responsibilities of the school should be 
stressed, that normal and social training of these children 
do not exist in their homes, and that the school, must 
of necessity, stress these factors. 

Eight measures for working with families in such a 
situation are proposed by the authors. These relate to 
securing experienced and qualified teachers, close super- 
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vision and education of expectant mothers, and attendance 
at postnatal clinics to teach the expectant mothers the 
basic problems of rearing children. It also recommends 
that social workers work close to the problem families 
and assist them toward socially accepted standards of 
behavior. Another measure recommended is a systemized 
placing of these problem families throughout the com- 
munity rather than allowing them to congregate as 
squatters in one small and close-knit area. 

Three additional articles in this issue are worthy of 
study. They are, “The Validating Prediction Scales,” by P. 
G. Ward; “A Psychiatric Survey of Admission to Two Scot- 
tish Approved Schools,” by John D. Uytman and James F. 
McHarg, and an article by Robert Needham on probation 
politics. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Sexual Morality and Sexual Reality—The Scandinavian 
Approach,” by Birgitta Linner (July 1966). The official 
policy of the Scandinavian countries toward sexual be- 
havior is discussed in this article. It points out that the 
policy is based on the parallel assumptions that sexual 
life has its private aspects at the same time that society 
has a responsibility for morals. 

The Scandinavian countries do not have a single basic 
ethical code regarding sex, the author states. Rather, they 
assume that society should help man to improve oppor- 
tunities to achieve harmonious sexual relations as part of 
his total psychosocial life. Freedom of discussion and edu- 
cation are seen as essential to the realization of this goal. 
At the same time, an effort is made to deal with problems 
of premarital sex relations, early marriages, and illegit- 
imacy in realistic and constructive ways. For instance, 
since it is a public policy in Scandinavia to support family 
life, the state provides for the upbringing of all children 
born out of wedlock so that there is really no such thing 
as an illegitimate child. 

The author closes this article by comparing the Scan- 
dinavian attitudes on sexual matters with those found in 
this country and suggests that we could benefit from more 
open discussion and more sex education in the schools. 


“Behavioral Sciences and the Law,” by Robert L. 
Stubblefield, M.D. (October 1966). In this article Dr. Stub- 
blefield reviews the American Orthopsychiatric Associ- 
ation’s interest and involvement in legal issues during the 
43 years since its organization. He points out that the 
study of individual criminals and juvenile delinquents by 
behavioral scientists has improved our understanding of 
criminal behavior. During the last decade new develop- 
ments in education and communication provide hope for 
more meaningful interaction between the behavioral 
sciences and the law. He points out that the psychiatric 
pattern of patient care has moved from early efforts to 
confine dangerous persons to public education designed to 
provide primary prevention of some mental disorders. 

Dr. Stubblefield observes that behavioral scientists and 
lawyers have many common points of interest. He also 
observes that there is both a need and a desire for inter- 
professional exchange between the two disciplines. Among 
the more important contributions which the behavioral 
sciences can make to the law is a better understanding of 
the lawyer-client relationship which should improve the 
quality of the lawyer’s work with his clients. 

Today, many law schools have teaching programs in 
the behavioral sciences which include field work experi- 
ences in penitentiaries, mental health centers, and other 
clinical settings. The collaborative efforts of lawyers and 
behavioral scientists are evident in teaching, research, and 
even in some of the newer law textbooks. All of these 
activities are contributing to the reshaping and reforming 
patterns of health care, particularly for the mentally ill. 


“Troublemaking Behavior in a Correctional Institution— 
Relationship to Inmates’ Definition of Their Situation,” by 
Benjamin S. Wood, Jr., M.D., Gordon G. Wilson, Ph.D., 
Richard Jessor, Ph.D., and Joseph B. Bogan, B.A. (Octo- 
ber 1966). In this interesting article the authors provide 
an analysis of the distinguishing characteristics of in- 
mates labeled as “troublemakers” in a federal youth 
center. The study focused on factors derived from the in- 
mate’s perception of his situation, that is, his perception 
of the meaning and nature of his institutionalization. 
Within this context, the inmate may see the institution as 
an opportunity structure, as an authority structure, and 
as a predictable environment where future events are con- 
tingent on one’s behavior. Thus, this study sees the in- 
mate’s behavior as related to his perceived meaning of his 
situation, hypothesizing that troublemaking behavior 
arises when the inmate perceives the institutional situ- 
ation in a negative way. 

For purposes of the study, inmates were grouped in 
accordance with the degree of troublemaking behavior 
which they showed, and several test procedures were de- 
signed to measure the degree to which various groups 
perceived the institution environment either positively or 
negatively. The results showed that troublemakers differed 
significantly from nontroublemakers in the degree to 
which they tended to perceive their institutionalization in 
negative ways. The authors regard this research as a 
beginning in the study of the psychology of institutional- 
ization. They observe that it provides very little insight 
into the origin of unfavorable attitudes. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Reviewed by LEE A. RUBENS 


“Delinquency as a Stable Role,” by William P. Lentz 
(October 1966). Dr. Lentz is a lecturer in the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Wisconsin. His article 
presents factors contributing to delinquent role stability 
and suggests that mere involvement in delinquent acts 
will not insure the assumption of a stable delinquent role. 
How the delinquent sees himself, the degree to which he 
is recognized by others, such as peers, police, the courts, 
and the treatment agency, becomes critical in the develop- 
ment of a stable delinquent role. 

On the basis of previous studies, Dr. Lentz suggests 
that the one-to-one client-worker relationship may not be 
a productive medium for client change. He is of the 
opinion, however, that the stable delinquent role may be 
discarded when sufficiently attractive options are pre- 
sented. 

The author suggests that unspecified sweeping changes 
would have to be made in the agencies of delinquency 
control in order to minimize delinquent role stability. Un- 
fortunately, any such radical revision does not appear in 
the offing. 


“Effect of Role Network Pressure on an Alcoholic’s Ap- 
proach to Treatment,” by Donald G. Finlay (October 
1966). Dr. Finlay is associate professor at the School of 
Social Work of the University of British Columbia. This 
article is based on the author’s doctoral research and is 
primarily concerned with the most significant factors 
contributing to an alcoholic’s search for treatment. Sixty- 
nine patients from the Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, were 
involved in this study. 

Comparisons were made of enduring role network pres- 
sures brought to bear by family, friends, employer, and 
other factors such as deteriorating physical condition and 
eee concern, which could impel an alcoholic to seek 

elp. 

The study revealed that the higher the level of concern 
by an alcoholic about his behavior, the greater the like- 
lihood of his approaching treatment in an optimum way. 
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Study findings indicated that the primary therapeutic 
task with alcoholic patients is the creation, enhancement, 
and maintenance of a high level of personal concern. 

It is further suggested that working with others in- 
volved in meaningful relationships with the alcoholic, such 
as spouse, employer, probably will increase the possibilities 
of getting the alcoholic to a treatment resource, and cre- 
ating the concern necessary to engage in continued treat- 
ment. 

“Relationship of Law and Social Work,” by Homer W. 
Sloane (January 1967). Mr. Sloane is director of casework 
at the Jewish Social Service of Hartford, Connecticut. The 
author conducted 22 interviews with lawyers and social 
workers, 11 from each profession, the purpose of which 
was to gain insight into factors which contribute to the 
uneasy relationship existing between the two professions. 
A basic question arises as to whether the areas of mis- 
understanding are fundamental and irreconcilable. 

The social workers intreviewed saw the law primarily 
in terms of (1) settlement of disputes between private 
parties on the basis of rigidly applied rules that have no 
room for individualization, and (2) community protection 
against those who commit antisocial acts. 

The lawyers interviewed considered social work to be 
primarily religious, charitable, and humanitarian in na- 
ture and orientation, a profession which may, in fact, do 
much good, but one which is too subjective and devoid of 
logic. Social work is not considered a distinct profession 
with its own specific body of knowledge. The lawyers did 
not appear to have any insight into the therapeutic nature 
of the client-worker relationship, or that it is basic to the 
helping process. They thus fail to identify any area of 
true expertise for the caseworker. 

The methods utilized by the two professions appear to 
be in conflict. The caseworker attempts to resolve prob- 
lems by personal interviews, case conferences, and con- 
sensus rather than through adversary means which ap- 
pear beyond the caseworker’s conception of the usual 
means of conflict resolution. 

Conflicting psychiatric testimony in criminal cases re- 
veals the difficulty the social worker experiences in re- 
lating to the adversary system. What impresses as evi- 
dence to the psychiatrist and social worker may well be 
rejected by the attorney. 

The author feels certain that the legality of adminis- 
trative decisions, especially at the welfare department 
level, will be tested and clarified in the not-too-distant 
future, and the adversary proceeding will be a primary 
tool in that process. 

Educational concentration at the professional school 
level holds much hope for a better mutual understanding 
between law and social work, although there still continues 
to be a great gap between educational theory and actual 
practice in the community. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 


(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Activities of a Supporting Society,” by Judge 
Herman Klenke, Ulm (January 1967). Germany is now 
experimenting with community residential treatment cen- 
ters (halfway houses) very similarly as we do in this 
country. The principal articles of the January 1967 issue, 
including the above and four others reviewed below, deal 
with that subject. The supporting society to which Judge 
Klenke refers is a local society for the advancement of 
probation in the Ulm district. In 1960, this society estab- 
lished a residential treatment center for probationers in 
Ulm. The center, known as “Heim Donautal” (the Danube 
Valley Home), is a privately owned and financed home 
for male probationers, ages 16 to 23, and has a capacity 
of housing 54 residents. The director of the home is a 
probation officer who works in close liaison with the local 


youth courts. The probationers selected to become resi- 
dents are youthful offenders who either have no family 
ties or whose family background is extremely unfavorable. 
They live at the home for an average period of one year 
while working for various employers on the outside. The 
rate of probation violations is said to be slightly higher 
than among average probationers and this is attributed 
to the “negative method of selection,” i.e., they represent 
more difficult personal problems. . 

“The Youth Residential Home in Tholey, Saar,” by Karl 
Alf, Administrative Officer, President of the Society for 
Advancement of Probation and Juvenile Court Services in 
the Saarland (Saarbriicken)(January 1967). This article 
deals with a newly established treatment center which 
was opened in October 1966. It is intended to receive up to 


32 youthful offenders who are either on probation or on 
parole. 


“The Youth Residential Home of the Helmut Ziegner 
Foundation,” by M. Kappeler, Berlin (January 1967). The 
home in Berlin operates as a halfway house for young men 
who have been released from institutions, preferably on 
parole. Older residents and younger boys live in separate 
buildings because of the greater freedom permitted the 
older group. Minimum time of residence is intended to be 
6 to 8 months. In order to exclude mental defectives a 
minimum IQ of 90 is required. 


CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY 
QUARTERLY 


Reviewed by ROBERT W. FREEMAN 


“Intensive Treatment For Younger Boys,’ by Kenneth 
M. Austin (Winter 1966). The San Bernardino County 
Probation Department, cognizant of the fact that con- 
ventional treatment procedures do not reach all of the 
troubled youth, has developed “The Lightning Treatment 
Unit” which is built around the concept that a child’s 
antisocial behavior lies within the relationships in the 
family unit. As such, the family must be involved in treat- 
ment effort. The aim of treatment is to effect a basic per- 
sonality change, and to assist the individual so that he can 
function in society. Emphasis of the program is upon help- 
ing a boy and his parents recognize: and work at the 
elimination or alleviation of problems which have brought 
him to the court’s attention. 

The author believes that youngsters coming to the 
attention of the court will need help in the following 
ways: (1) Accepting authority and limits by helping de- 
linquent children develop self-control; (2) developing a 
sense of personal worth which will enable them to respect 
others; (3) dealing with conflicts and accepting responsi- 
bility for their behavior by placing within the delinquent’s 
environment strong persons who cannot be manipulated, 
seduced, or corrupted; (4) developing good work habits 
by providing the delinquent with activities which can 
provide him with success experiences; (5) learning to 
handle stress and frustration in their relationship with 
peers and parents by providing a staff which is on the 
spot in order to help the child tolerate the tensions from 
not acting out; (6) offering remedial academic instruc- 
tion with the objective to arouse the child’s interest in 
active participation and discussion; and (7) recognizing 
specific problem areas which have made it impossible for 
them to succeed up to the present time. 

While many parents who seek help for their children 
are unwilling to accept treatment for themselves, they 
are willing to participate in a group which remains 
child centered and in time come to recognize that more 
intensive treatment is needed for their own problems. 
The program includes meetings of the total group three 
times a week, small group meetings consisting of approxi- 
mately six children twice a week, and weekly parent-group 
meetings. 
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“An Experiment in Successful Living,” by Sarah Ruth 
Carpenter (Winter 1966). The author reports on a program 
which is an experiment in successful living. Twenty- 
three girls, who averaged 18 years of age, were selected 
on the basis of their vocational skills and their pre- 
dictability to succeed on the job. The program was initi- 
ated through large group meetings during the first few 
weeks which were largely “gripe sessions” where cottage 
rules and regulations and unhappy feelings about the 
new living situation were aired. 

Gradually, cottage standards and group-living goals 
were formulated. Stress was placed upon dress, hair style, 
and neatness. Each girl was made to feel responsible for 
herself and to the group. Any criticism, good or bad, 
heard by girls or staff about any girl or girls in the pro- 
gram was handled at large group meetings, wherein 
group pressure was used as a corrective measure when 
needed. The progress of the girls was reviewed once a 
month as well as the program to see if it was meeting 
the girls’ individual needs. If a girl did not attempt to 
solve her problem, she was “fired”? which involved remov- 
ing her from the vocational cottage. If any girl violated 
the rules in any way, her case was handled quietly in a 
meeting by staff and she was disciplined accordingly. 

The program involved small program projects, such as 
knitting and exercises to develop poise and posture. 
Voluntary visitors from the community were utilized to 
see the girls once a week and role-playing in large group 
meetings involved ‘every girl in the cottage by role-playing 
job interviews which provided necessary experience for 
the girls in the off-grounds employment application made 
by each girl before she left on parole. “In this vocational 
program,” the author states, “the emphasis is on successful 
experience and every activity is goal directed. The posi- 
tive approach, ample incentive and small but consistent 
rewards are the keystones. The girls are expected to 
achieve, to maintain good behavior and to conduct them- 
selves like normal young employable adults.” 

Seventeen girls have been paroled since the inception of 
this program; they have been replaced by 17 others. The 
author reminds us that the program is young and that 
it will be months, maybe years, before its results can be 
evaluated. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“An Experiment in Community Treatment of Delin- 
quents,” by Bernard Davitto and Tom Scullion (January 
1967). This research in community treatment of delin- 
quents is sponsored jointly by the Department of the 
Youth Authority of the State of California and the 
National Institute of Mental Health. The project was 
established to study substitutes for institutional treat- 
ment for delinquents, or as the authors say, “substitutes 
for institutionalization.” After completing its first 3 
years in 1964, the project was continued for another 5 
years. Juvenile court wards committed for the first time 
to the Youth Authority comprise the persons studied. They 
range in age from 9 to 20 years. 

The major goals of this research as stated by the 
authors are (1) to determine the feasibility of transfer- 
ring selected Youth Authority wards directly from a re- 
ception center to a treatment-control program in the 
community; (2) to compare the effectiveness of a period 
of treatment in the community with a period of institu- 
tionalization; and (3) to develop hypotheses about 
specific treatment plans for defined types of delinquents 
in specified kinds of settings. 

The responsibility for conducting this project is shared 
administratively between two divisions of the Youth 
Authority. The work in the community or the operational 
aspects is conducted by the Division of Parole, and re- 


search is conducted by the Division of Research. The work 
is carried on in two units, one in Sacramento and the 
other in Stockton, with each working unit composed of 
six male and one female parole agents and one treat- 
ment supervisor. 

A typological approach, called by the authors an 
Interpersonal Maturity Level Classification: Juvenile, 
was devised as a method for determining a_ specific 
treatment regime for specific kinds or types of delin- 
quents. This typology serves as a criterion to determine 
the level of maturity reflected by the delinquent’s habitual 
functioning. Defined and specified treatment techniques 
are applied in accordance with the level of the delin- 
quent’s maturity. 

The authors report that by direct application of theoret- 
ical concepts to treatment practices under strict controls, 
this project is yielding satisfying results. It is demon- 
strating that committed delinquents can be effectively 
treated in the community at much less expense than in an 
institution where they oftentimes become institutionalized 
and suffer other ill effects of being separated from the 
community. 

“The Framework and Experience of Juvenile Probation,” 
by William A. Lofquist (January 1967). The author is the 
student training supervisor at the Domestic Relations 
Court at Winston Salem, North Carolina. Pointing to 
probation as the most frequent court disposition in 
juvenile cases, probation is described as a_ structural 
process through which the young offender moves in coming 
to grips with his unacceptable behavior, assisted by 
the probation officer. 

By understanding thoroughly the specific conditions of 
probation, the youth first becomes aware of the authority 
and firmness of the court. The conditions of probation not 
only set limits on his behavior, but also define a level of 
behavior which is expected of him. These expectations 
of him help involve him in coming to terms with his be- 
havior problems. However, as the youth feels the authority 
and expectations of the court and probation officer, he 
also learns that the probation officer can show understand- 
ing and appreciation for his feelings, this awareness being 
the beginning of a meaningful relationship between the 
youth and his probation officer. 

The court differs, of course, from the voluntary social 
agency in that the court has an obligation to enforce 
the behavioral limitation it might set for any particular 
youth. However, the court ward, like the client of the 
voluntary agency, is free to not use to its fullest ad- 
vantage the assistance offered, which assistance could 
contribute to significant personality growth. 

Through probation, the youth is helped to learn to 
live within a social structure without rebelling against it. 
For the probation experience to be of optimum effective- 
ness, the author emphasizes that probation contacts 
should be frequent and regular, allowing maximum 
carryover of content from interview to interview. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lofquist discusses probation by 
separating the probation experience into three phases: 
(1) learning to live with structure; (2) coming to terms 
with oneself; and (3) relating more constructively to 
others. The discussion of these three phases is a very 
practical one that should be of interest to most readers. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Where the Action Is,” by James K. Cole and Max C. 
Magnussen (Journal of Consulting Psychology, December 
1966). These authors discuss a problem in relation to a 
mental health setting which has considerable pertinence 
for the classification procedures used in correctional in- 
stitutions. They contend that “traditional diagnostic pro- 
cedures are only loosely related, if at all, to disposition 
and treatment.” 
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Very little research, according to the authors, has been 
done in systematically relating individual data to clinical 
action. The focus of such research would be on the de- 
cisions made rather than on the behavior of the subject. 
What these authors are proposing is a method to evaluate 
clinical efficiency and the use of professional time. 

In attempting to assess the present level of effective- 
ness of an ongoing classification procedure, the first step, 
the authors state, is to identify and list available dis- 
positions and clinical actions. Next the relationship be- 
tween specific dispositions and specific kinds of infor- 
mation should be ascertained. Finally, the authors point 
out, information which may be valid but which does not 
help differentiate between alternative actions can be 
identified and dropped from the assessment procedures. 
In this manner, not only will nonproductive time and 
excessive verbiage be eliminated, but the criteria for 
who receive treatment “A” as opposed to treatment “B” 
can be determined. And this, it is asserted, will permit 
assessment of the relative effectiveness of these treat- 
ments for different “kinds” of subjects. 

Planning treatment programs for inmates, your re- 
viewer suggests, involves assessing the degree of moti- 
vation an individual has regarding his participation in a 
particular treatment program; for example, how moti- 
vated is X for academic school work? The following study 
attempted to learn whether knowledge of an individual’s 
(1) expectations, (2) standards, and (3) the value to 
him of doing well, will increase the ability to predict 
his level of academic achievement. 


“Motivational Determinants of Academic Competence,” 
by Esther S. Battle (Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, December 1966). This article will be of special 
interest to supervisors of education and psychologists in 
the correctional field. Over 500 junior high school students 
were asked their expectations regarding their own per- 
formance in math and English—grades in these two sub- 
jects correlate .86 to .90 with overall high school perform- 
ance. 

Intermixed with other questions, the students were 
asked to indicate for both math and English: (1) their 
expectancy—what grades do you really expect; (2) their 
minimal goal—what is the lowest grade you could get in 
this subject and still be satisfied; (3) their certainty—how 
certain are you of getting at least this grade; and (4) 
their attainment value—how important is it for you to 
do well in this subject. 

The results (with IQ partialed out) indicate that 
high expectancy with high minimal goals facilitates per- 
formance; high expectancy with low minimal goals im- 
pedes performance since the student is easily satisfied. 
Low expectancy with high minimal goals has a debilitating 
factor as has low expectancy with low minimal goals. 
However, for below-average students, the more certain he 
was of obtaining at least his minimal goal, the more 
capably he performed; attainment value showed no signi- 
ficant relationships. 

To this reviewer, this study suggests that as part of 
the initial assessment, it might be well to include types of 
items which relate motivation to performance. Treatment 
decisions could then be made in light of this information, 
and those least likely to perform well could be identified 
and given special attention. 

“Teaching Machines and Programmed Instruction: Areas 
of Application,” by J. W. Leib, et al. (Psychological 
Bulletin, January 1967). The authors of this article pre- 
sent a comprehensive review of the use of programmed 
instruction in a variety of settings. The use of pro- 
grammed instruction allows each student to learn at his 
own rate; allows more students per teacher; possibly 
maintains a higher level of motivation; enables one to 
learn basic facts, concepts, and rules more quickly and 
effectively; provides extra drill for slow learners; and in- 
troduces superior students to material they ordinarily 
would not have in that grade. Conversely, one of the early 
innovators in this field contends that programmed learn- 
ing is not more efficient than conventional education 
techniques. In place of programmed learning he ad- 


vocates a condensed-text approach which presents only 
the important points being made. 

The prospective purchaser of the more than 2,000 
available programmed texts would do well to read this 
review as an aid in making appropriate expenditures of 
limited resources. 

“Perceived Helpfulness of Others as a Function of 
Compatible Intelligence Levels,” by Patricia Keith-Spiegel 
and D. Spiegel (Journal of Counseling Psychology, January 
1966). This article deals with the question of the evalu- 
ation of treatment. Seventy-four consecutively discharged 
neuropsychiatric patients were asked (as part of a pre- 
release interview) which of the following groups helped 
them the most and which helped the least: (1) psychi- 
atrists and psychologists; (2) nurses; (3) nursing aides; 
and (4) other patients. The results showed that the higher 
the intelligence level of the patient the more he reported 
group 1 most helpful and groups 3 and 4 as least help- 
ful; patients of low educational and intelligence levels 
reported the exact opposite order of helpfulness. 

The authors interpret these results in light of the need 
to consider hospital staff education and intelligence levels 
when planning therapy programs and not leave out the 
lesser-trained employees as therapeutic agents. While 
accepting this principle, this reviewer would also suggest 
that these results indicate the types of distortions which 
can develop when the criterion of “successful” treatment 
of patients is solely dependent on the recipient’s sub- 
jective self-reports. 


SAUVEGARDE DE L’ENFANCE 


Child Welfare (France) 
Reviewed by ERWIN SCHEPSES 


The issue of Sauvegarde de l’Enfance for November 
and December 1966 is largely devoted to the proceedings of 
a training session held in December 1964 for personnel 
of children’s institutions by the French Association for 
the Welfare of Children and Adolescents, Rhone River 
and Alps area, and the National Association of Educators 
of the Young Maladjusted. The topic of the conference 
was problems of adjustment to life in the community 
after release of the child from the institution. 

M. Bleton, director of an institution for very young 
children with character disorders (3 to 10 years), gives 
the point of view of the educator (who, in France, is a 
professionally trained institution worker). He discusses 
the return of the child to his family. Preparation of this 
return has to begin on the day the child is admitted. 
On this day, the parents should be seen by the institution 
director and by the educator who will be in charge of 
the child. The institutional program should be explained 
to them in greatest detail. Subsequently, contact between 
the institution and the parents should be as_ uninter- 
rupted and regular as possible. It should be maintained 
by monthly reports about the child’s progress, sent to 
the parents, ow aye correspondence between child and 
parents, quarterly conferences of the parents with the 
institution psychiatrist, frequent leaves of the child to 
his home, home visits of the educator or social worker 
while the child is at the institution. These visits should be 
continued after a child’s return to the faraily. The im- 
portant point to emphasize is that almost every family 
has some positive qualities which should be the basis of 
working with the parents and with the child. In suit- 
able cases, psychotherapy for the father or the mother or 
both should be encouraged. 

M. Rousselle, academic teacher in an institution for 
delinquent boys between the ages of 9 and 15, discusses 
the point of view of the institution teacher. To the 
author, an important function of the institution is prep- 
aration of the child for return to school in the com- 
munity or, if he does not return, equipping him as well 
as possible to take his place in the labor market. The 
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advantages of school in the institution are small classes 
and a flexible schedule. The teacher who has to cope with 
the retardation and the hostility of the students should, 
first of all, teach them to gain confidence in themselves. 
Creative use of imagination is seen as an important 
educational tool. Sports and other physical exercises 
should be vital parts of an institutional program. M. 
Rousselle considers it to be the responsibility of an in- 
stitution teacher to alert his students against certain 
dangers: alcoholism, gambling, the hysterical idolization 
of certain popular entertainers; in other words, any- 
thing that demeans the dignity of man. 

M. Planche, technical instructor in an institution for 
boys of borderline or dull normal intelligence with be- 
havior disorders, discusses methods and possibilities of 
putting these boys to work in the community upon their 
release. The boys are admitted when they are 14% or 15 
years old and remain, as a rule, for 3 years. This provides 
an opportunity for a thorough apprenticeship. The in- 
stitution contains a farm, vegetable gardens, and shops 
for work on plastic material, masonry, and general 
mechanics. The institution also serves as a halfway house 
for all boys. Due to their intellectual limitations, the 
students receive training only in occupations with com- 
paratively low requirements, such as maintenance and 
assembly line work. Training emphasizes familiarization 
with a certain working environment, rapid adaptation to 
the mechanics of the work, good output, endurance. Before 
beginning their apprenticeship, the boys go through an 
orientation period which helps them to discover their in- 
terests, to become familiar with tools, and to develop 
dexterity. The teacher will have an opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with the boys and to discover 
important physical characteristics (motor deficiencies, 
lefthandedness). While at the halfway house, the boys 
are placed in smaller or larger industrial establishments, 
in accordance with their skills and their personalities. 
Short-term results have been satisfactory; the boys find 
work and receive decent wages. Long-term results are 
only partially available, but a good number of boys 
seem to have been able to handle their affairs indepen- 
dently and successfully. 

M. L’Huillier talks about the return of the institu- 
tionalized child to the community from the point of view 
of the parents. This paper is of particular interest be- 
cause it indicates the existence of an organization of 
parents of institutionalized children. M. L’Huillier is a 
representative of this organization. At this point, only 
parents of mentally retarded children in institutions are 
members of the association but parents of children with 
character disorders are in the process of organizing. 
For the purpose of this review, it suffices to say that the 
author describes and explains the anxiety of the parents. 
The association tries to provide professional help. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“Trial by Jury,” by Erle Stanley Gardner (This Week 
Magazine, January 22, 1967). In the opinion of a well- 
known mystery writer we need to review and evaluate 
our legal profession. Recognizing that recent Supreme 
Court decisions are having an impact on legal justice with 
reference to the gathering and presentation of evidence, 
the author expresses concern over the possible frustrating 
of law enforcement. He acknowledges the complexities of 
the problem, having knowledge of innocent defendants 
being wrongfully convicted and guilty ones being acquitted 
because of legal technicalities. He is a strong supporter of 
the jury system and believes a jury is entitled to all the 
evidence in a case. He opposes “bugging” a man’s house 
but approves interception of phone messages relating to 
the commission of a crime. Mr. Gardner wants the jury 
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system left as it is but believes we need a better under- 
standing of law enforcement and a better knowledge of 
what law obedience means. 

“The Criminal and the Law,” by Martin Mayer (The 
Saturday Evening Post, February 11, 1967). This compre- 
hensive and stimulating article, probably inspired by the 
report of the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Justice, discloses that the 
statistical information we have on crime, jury trials, and 
on persons convicted and sentenced, is inadequate and in- 
accurate. Much of the article is devoted to an analysis of 
prosecution procedures and defense methods in our Amer- 
ican courts. It may come as a surprise to those unfamiliar 
with court procedure to learn that it is common practice 
in many courts for the defendant’s attorney to trade with 
the prosecutor for a reduced charge. According to the 
author this automatically makes a perjurer of the de- 
fendant who tells the court during his arraignment that 
no promise was made to him to induce him to enter a plea. 

The article reviews the recent Supreme Court decisions 
with reference to search and seizure, confessions, right to 
an attorney, and disclosure of prosecutive evidence. At 
this time, available statistics do not indicate any alarming 
breakdown of law enforcement, concludes the author. He 
believes the Supreme Court decisions have pointed up the 
need for greater professionalism in both law enforcement 
and prosecution. 


“A Plan of Action,” by Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
(The Saturday Evening Post, February 11, 19867). The 
ee ange plan of action to combat crime in the United 

tates as submitted by Senator Kennedy includes per- 
mitting drug addicts in federal cases being placed under 
medical treatment rather than being sent to prison; 
legislation to control the sale of firearms; and improving 
the salary, qualifications, and training of law enforcement 
officers. The senator also believes that we need greater 
citizen participation in our anticrime campaign; im- 
proved street and park lighting; and the development of 
new treatment programs in the rehabilitation of offenders. 
The author is favorably impressed with the work furlough 
programs in practice in several states and in the federal 
system. Senator Kennedy further recommends establishing 
a National Institute for Crime Research with a criminal 
justice extension service, and advocates grant programs 
in selected universities to foster training and research. 

“Citizens Against Crime,” by Marion Meade (Coronet, 
February 1967). This article compares the consultant 
services of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
with those of a medical clinic. Although alert to correc- 
tional deficiencies throughout the country, the NCCD staff 
responds only to invitations to make community studies 
and submit recommendations. In addition to these services 
the agency is constantly seeking new ideas and approaches 
in attacking the national crime problem. 

Recognizing that many newly appointed judges are not 
equipped with a sentencing philosophy, NCCD develops 
sentencing standards and guides and conducts seminars 
and workshops for Judges. NCCD also sponsors a Citizens 
Action Program encouraging lay citizens to become inter- 
ested in improving correctional programs in their com- 
munities. 

Other activities promoted by NCCD include campaigns 
for proper detention facilities for juveniles, preparation 
of high school social studies material relative to the 
penalities for law violation, and research programs such 
as the survey of the entire United States correctional serv- 
ices for President Johnson’s Crime Commission. NCCD 
also experiments boldly in new ideas, the Saginaw County, 
Michigan, project being one of the most notable. Intensive 
supervision of carefully screened probationers, rather than 
incarceration, proved to be a successful and economical 
venture in that county. Michigan plans to expand this 
program on a statewide basis. 

The agency has met with opposition and criticism from 
time to time but with the growing citizen participation 
program the public is becoming more aware of the need to 
be informed and to work together to combat crime. 
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Report of the President’s Crime Commission 


The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society. A 
Report by the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1967. Pp. 340. $2.25. 


When the membership of the President’s Commission 
was announced and it was seen that its 19 members in- 
cluded 15 lawyers and a chief of police but not a single 
representative of the correctional field, leaders in the 
field felt deep concern that corrections might receive 
little attention from the Commission. This has not proved 
to be so. Throughout the Report it is made clear that 
corrections is considered an indispensable part of the 
total process of law enforcement and the administration 
of justice. A strong Task Force on Corrections was set 
up and 63 correctional consultants and advisers were ap- 
pointed. Of the 291 pages in the body of the Report, 28 
are devoted to the chapter on Corrections (Chapter 6), 
and considerable material on the subject appears in other 
chapters. It was a mistake not to provide correctional 
representation on the Commission, but the end result 
leaves little justification for complaint. 

On the assumption that the readers of this review will 
be primarily, though not exclusively, interested in the 
material on corrections, Chapter 6 is discussed first and 
more ‘fully than the others. It contains little that is new 
on eprrectional philosophy and practices. New light, 
however, is thrown on the size of the Nation’s correctional 
population, and the shocking shortage of personnel pro- 
vided to deal with it. Data on these points came from the 
findings of the nationwide survey of juvenile and adult 
institutions, probation, and parole made for the Commis- 
sion by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

The survey report estimated that the number of of- 
fenders under correctional authority in the United States 
on an average day is 1.3 million: in round numbers 
342,700 misdemeanants, 348,200 juveniles, and 591,500 
adult felons. The rapid turnover, especially of the jail 
population, results in an estimated annual intake of about 
2.5 million. Of the daily average, two-thirds are in the 
community on probation or parole: 201,400 misdemean- 
ants, 285,400 juveniles, and 370,000 adult felons. This 
places a total of 425,600 in institutions: 141,300 misde- 
meanants, 62,800 juveniles, and 221,600 adult felons. 

To deal with this horde of offenders there are, it is 
estimated, about 121,000 correctional employees, of whom 
only 24,000 (20 percent) have treatment and rehabilitation 
as their primary function: probation and parole officers, or 
educators, social workers, psychologists and psychiatrists 
in institutions. No estimate is made of the number of 
additional personnel needed in institutions, but it is esti- 
mated that there is an immediate need for approximately 
double the number of probation and parole officers cur- 
rently employed in the juvenile field, almost three times 
as many as at present in the adult felon field, and over 
seven times as many to deal with misdemeanants. 

Critics may question the accuracy of the survey findings 
on the grounds, among others, that it is practically im- 
possible to get exact figures of jail populations and of the 
number on probation in the many jurisdictions whose 
records are as sketchy as their supervision. In the insti- 
tution data, it is probably that there is not enough recog- 
nition of the personnel who are indirectly and sometimes 
directly engaged in rehabilitation even though their per- 
sonnel classifications are in the custodial and technical 
categories. 


Task Force Director, Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Washington, D. C. 


This reviewer, however, is not disposed to be critical 
of the findings and estimates. The people who made the 
survey are capable and honest, and the burden of proof 
is on anyone who questions their findings. One may well 
hope that, published with the powerful backing of the 
Commission, they will help to shock or scare or shame the 
public out of its apathetic attitude toward corrections. 

Space permits little more than passing reference to the 
constructive recommendations made in Chapter 6 and 
elsewhere with respect to corrections. Examples are in- 
crease and improvement of personnel in institutions, and 
in probation and parole services, to deal with juveniles as 
well as adults and misdemeanants as well as felons; 
greater use of volunteers and subprofessional aides in 
probation and parole services; provision of adequate 
supervision after release for offenders who are not on 
parole; greater use of community-based programs, not 
merely traditional probation and parole but small resi- 
dential facilities of the type of Highfields and those of 
the New York State Division for Youth, the community 
treatment program of the California Youth Authority, 
which received special commendation from the Com- 
mission, and other innovative substitutes for commitment 
to conventional institutions; establishment of small cor- 
rectional institutions in urban settings and using com- 
munity resources instead of large ones located in rural 
areas; and operating institutions as far as possible with 
rehabilitation a joint responsibility of staff and inmates. 

Other recommendations are upgrading educational and 
vocational training programs, and greater use of pro- 
grammed instruction; developing modern correctional 
industries programs, and modifying or repealing laws 
restricting the sale of prison-made products; expansion 
of work-release and furlough programs, prerelease guid- 
ance centers, and halfway houses; integration of local 
jails and misdemeanant institutions into state correctional 
systems; providing separate detention facilities for juve- 
niles and for persons awaiting trial; strengthening of 
screening and diagnostic resources to improve decision- 
making at all points in the correctional process; appoint- 
ment of parole boards solei; on the basis of competence, 
and requirements that they receive training and orien- 
tation and serve full-time; utilization of the many non- 
governmental organizations that operate nationally to im- 
prove correctional practices; and increased attention by 
universities and colleges, with governmental and private 
participation and support, to the development of courses 
and research projects in contemporary corrections. 

Several other chapters discuss subjects that are closely 
related to corrections: the chapter on “Drunkenness Of- 
fenses,” of special interest because the present long 
overdue trend in thinking and practice is to take those 
charged with public drunkenness and related offenses out 
of the court-jail-court-jail cycle and send them to shelters, 
clinics, and hospitals; the chapter on “Narcotics and Drug 
Abuse,” indicating increased acceptance of the fact 
that the addict and drug abuser can be treated success- 
fully in a correctional setting; and the chapter on “The 
Courts,” especially the section on Sentencing Policies and 
Procedures, which makes sensible and constructive refer- 
ences to probation and other correctional programs and 
facilities. 

The Summary, at the beginning rather than the end 
of the Report,. the Introduction, the chapter on “Crime in 
America” (Chapter 2), and the one on “Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime” (Chapter 3) provide both 
foundation and background for the chapters that follow, 
including the.one on “Corrections.” In the opinion of this 
reviewer, Chapter 3 is the best one in the entire Report: in 
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philosophy and viewpoint, in adequacy of coverage, in the 
soundness of its conclusions and recommendations, in 
readability, and in other attributes. This is not to belittle 
the excellence of the Summary and the Introduction in 
which many forthright statements of fact and opinion are 
made that challenge those in our Free Society who want 
to sweep crime under the rug. 

Chapter 2, “Crime in America,’ would be an excep- 
tionally valuable one if it were not so full of “facts” as 
well as facts. The reader emerges at the end of this 
chapter with two irreconcilable ideas: One, that crime has 
been and is now steadily increasing at a rate out of pro- 
portion to the growth of the population; the other, that 
we do not really know how many crimes are committed in 
the United Staets or in any given state in the course of a 
year, how many crimes were committed in previous years, 
what the true rate per 100,000 of population is now or 
was in previous years, and therefore whether that rate is 
actually increasing. 

The Report (page 20) states: “Although the police 
statistics indicate a lot of crime today, they do not begin 
to indicate the full amount.” Surveys initiated by the 
Commission estimated “that the actual amount of crime 
in the United States today is several times that reported 
in the UCR” (the FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports). An 
expert survey of 10,000 households showed, the Report 
states, that the amount of personal injury crimes reported 
to the survey staff by these citizens was almost twice the 
UCR rate, the amount of property crime more than twice 
as much, forcible rape more than 3% times the reported 
rate, burglaries three times, aggravated assaults more 
than double, and robbery 50 percent greater. 

Despite these and similar findings in other surveys, the 
Report proceeds to present on subsequent pages positive 
statements on current crime rates and increases, based 
on statistics of reported offenses and arrests that are ad- 
mittedly incomplete but to the uninformed and unwary 
they appear to give a complete and true picture of crime 
in America. 

The preceding statements are not carping criticism of 
the Commission. There can be little doubt that crime has 
been increasing in this country at a rate out of propor- 
tion to the population growth. Increases in urbanization 
and in the populations of racial ghettos alone would be 
reason enough for increases in crime. This reviewer con- 
siders the Commission’s Report such an excellent docu- 
ment that it cannot fail to stimulate and guide public 
action to prevent and control crime and delinquency. He 
has been critical of the crime statistics only because he 
believes such action will be more effective if it is based on 
facts undiluted by assumptions. 

The Osborne Association, Inc. 


New York City AUSTIN H. MacCorMIckK 


Biography of a Teacher, Prison Reformer, 
and Humanitarian 


Margery Fry: The Essential Amateur. By Enid 
Huws Jones. London: Oxford University Press, 
1966. Pp. 247. $6.75. 


This is a biography of a woman who in the last half of 
her life of 84 years had an important influence on cor- 
rections in England. It was authorized by the family 
who gave to the author access to the voluminous letters 
of Miss Fry and her relatives and friends. She has quoted 
from them extensively, and they give to the account 
vividness and color, because the correspondents were all 
persons of marked individuality. The book not only throws 
strong light on prison conditions in England but also 
portrays an exceptionally talented, versatile, and _ in- 


teresting woman. The subject aside, it is good reading. 

Miss Fry was born in 1874 into a Quaker family of 
wealth and distinction. Her father, Sir Edward Fry, a 
lawyer, became a judge of the High Court of Justice, 
then of the Court of Appeal, and in 1907 in his 80th 
year, crowned his career by serving as the First Pleni- 
potentiary Delegate for Great Britain to the Second 
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Peace Conference at the Hague. Roger, one of her two 
brothers, was noted as a painter and art critic, a champion 
of what in his time was modern art. Margery was next to 
the youngest of six sisters who lived to grow up. 

The spirit of the home was loving, but the mother, an 
estimable woman of Victorian type, made it overly pro- 
tective of her daughters. As in her own words she would 
like to have them: ‘Daughters who may bide at home and 
not have to fight all the battles of life while their parents 
watch them anxiously.” Partly perhaps, in consequence, 
none of them ever married. 

Margery had no disposition to settle down to so tame a 
life. She longed to go out into the world. In this she had 
the moral support of Roger who wrote that, if necessary, 
he would help her not to be “permanently mewed up.” 

So at 20 she took and passed examinations for Somer- 
ville College for women of Oxford University and became 
a student for 3 years. There she manifested the gifts of 
effective speaking and sparkling conversation which 
characterized her throughout life. As the author says 
of her in this period, “Who knew half the great people 
in the University . . . whose wit set her table laugh- 
ing every evening . . . and whose eloquence was 
already a legend.” 

After Somerville for about a year and a half Margery 
was on dead center as a “grown-up unmarried daughter 
living at home.” From this state she was rescued by an 
invitation to return to Somerville as librarian. She felt 
no sense of vocation as a librarian but the chance to 
return to Oxford was not to be missed. 

So began for her a career in education: Librarian of 
Somerville from 1899 to 1904, warden of University House, 
a residence for women in Birmingham University from 
1904 to 1914, and after an interval of 12 years, return to 
Somerville College as principal from 1926 to 1930. During 
the first World War, from 1915 to 1918, she was in 
charge of a Quaker project for the relief of French ref- 
ugees, at first in the Marne and Meuse areas, and later 
in all of France, plainly a large responsibility. While 
she was in Birmingham she received a large bequest from 
a bachelor uncle. It yielded an income equal to that of an 
Oxford professor and gave her freedom henceforth to 
select fields for activity that appealed to her. 

By the time she was 40 Miss Fry had made a mark in 
the higher education of women. Both at Somerville and 
Birmingham she had succeeded brilliantly in drawing 
out the abilities of students in her charge and stimulating 
them to make the best of themselves. What more natural 
than that she should continue in this course and make it 
her life work? 

But around 1918 she turned her attention to the 
English correctional system. Thereafter, as she said not 
long before her death 40 years later, penal reform was the 
“thing on which she had spent most time and effort,” 
though she added enigmatically, “It was not for her the 
most important thing.” A strong impulse in this direction 
came from a revered Aunt Susan, who in a message to 
the “younger members of her circle,” written shortly 
before her death, said that present methods of dealing 
with criminals appeared neither to restrain them nor 
to be a deterrent. “Let us be prepared to support more 
enlightened and humane methods.” 

Miss Fry’s activities in the field of corrections comprised 
unremitting efforts to arouse public opinion and so to 
bring about improvements in correctional practices ad- 
ministratively and through legislation and service as a 
magistrate. In the last years before she was principal of 
Somerville College she carried on her promotional work 
through the Howard League for Penal Reform of which 
she became the secretary. This began in a very small way, 
the office being in a room of the house in London over- 
looking Holloway Prison which she and her brother 
Roger were then making their home. Miss Fry with such 
volunteers as she could enlist did the chores of preparing 
and mailing the circulars and letters and arranging the 
meetings. Along with these tasks she was speaking in her 
effective way and writing for the cause at every opportu- 
nity. 

Almost providentially it would seem, she became just 
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about this time a member of the University Grants 
Committee which inspected universities to assess their 
eligibility to receive grants from the Treasury. Whenever 
she visited a university she would visit any prison in the 
vicinity. “University today, prison tomorrow” became the 
pattern of her travels. In this way she came to know 
prisons and their inmates from the inside. Apparently 
she went on with this work along with her duties in 
Somerville College when she became its principal, al- 
though she ceased then to be secretary of the Howard 
League. 

The one specific proposal which ran all through the 
years of Miss Fry’s work for penal reform was to abolish 
capital punishment. She was not a stranger to the grim 
aspects of it because she had visited three or four women 
condemned to death, one in the hours close to her exe- 
cution, and she abhorred it. In a period of over 30 years 
legislation was repeatedly urged to do away with capital 
punishment and in the latter years the House of Commons 
was favorable but the Lords rejected it. 

Other efforts of the Howard League and Miss Fry for 
prison reform met more or less success. Among the aims 
were to plan prison work to fit the inmates for employment 
outside on their release and pay them wages, and to 
make education in the prisons more practical and useful. 
Provisions were made by law for legal aid for poor 
persons in criminal cases. The probation service in the 
children’s courts which had been affiliated with the 
Anglican Church became a wholly public service free 
from denominational influence. In 1953 when Miss Fry was 
79 years old she urged, at first against indifference, that 
compensation be provided from public funds for victims 
of violence. On this she worked through interviews and 
radio speeches for the next 3 years and an act was 
passed in 1958 about the time of her death. 

In 1921 as the Howard League was getting under way, 
Miss Fry became one of the first women magistrates and 
served as a volunteer without stipend until 1944 when she 
was 70 years old. For many years she was also a member 
of the Council of the Magistrates Association. In her 
court in London she dealt mainly with children. Using her 
rare power to lead people to speak their minds in con- 
versation, she exercised her art as she said in “getting 
a child’s story out of it and enabling it to speak freely 
and making it understand what you mean.” Then she 
would make a disposition that her judgment indicated. 
It was an article of faith with her that “Young people 
especially must be kept out of prison.” 

The author says that Miss Fry did not agree with some 
reformers of her day who “would have transferred all 
cases to Chancery jurisdiction after the American pat- 
tern.” She was there “to deal justly according to the law.” 
As Miss Fry wrote in A Notebook for Children’s Courts 
in 1943, “The view that a child’s welfare may best be 
served by a finding of guilt leading to treatment and care 
is no excuse for a decision which has not been strictly 
justified by the evidence given.” 

I infer from the book that thoughtful and sympathetic 
as was Miss Fry’s service as a magistrate, her contri- 
bution to corrections in England came mainly through 
her sustained public advocacy of nationwide reforms. 
Her audience was much enlarged by the radio. In 1938 she 
became a Governor of the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration. Her radio discussions of subjects like “The Single 
Woman,” on which she spoke at 80, were popular. She was 
“an excellent chairman of the realistic controversial kind 
of discussion she had wanted broadcast.” She knew im- 
portant persons in the Home Office and the Colonial 
Office, and whether or not they agreed with what she had 
to say, their doors were open to her. So she had ex- 
nee gifts for public relations and made the most of 
them. 

Yet for all that she achieved, Miss Fry was an amateur 
as the title of the book says. She had no academic degree, 
no training in criminology. Experience showed her that 
for many, perhaps most, social services, good will was 
not enough. So she wrote in her 70’s that “She was glad 
to see trained professional people taking over more and 
more of the work. which had once been done by amateurs.” 


Especially in the prisons reliance on volunteers to con- 
duct classes for the inmates had proved a complete fail- 
ure and instruction under local authorities was set up. 
Yet in the report of a committee on the subject of which 
she was a member, she “pleaded that some voluntary 
teachers should still be admitted under professional 
supervision. She believed that some people should still 
enter prisons as ordinary citizens, working for love.” Her 
own life showed what love can accomplish when joined 
with a mind that, without previous specialized training, 
is as understanding as hers. 

I cannot forbear a few sentences in conclusion about 
Miss Fry’s private personality as the book reveals her. 
She did some painting under Roger’s guidance. She en- 
joyed playing the flute. She was an avid traveler and 
journeyed frequently and far. She cultivated the company 
of talented people in varied fields and made the home of 
her and Roger a meeting place for them, especially for 
forward looking persons. In this she reminds me of Jane 
Addams and Hull House. 

She and her sisters went different ways. Some of them 
were as strong-minded as she and held opposing views on 
important issues. But this in no way lessened their love 
for one another. As an older sister, Agnes, at the age of 
89 wrote on the death of Margery to Ruth, the youngest 
of the six and the only other survivor: 


“We know she had gt. gifts, 10 talents at least, and 
gt. opportunities to use them, wh. does not always 
come with the gifts. . . . I like to note how broad- 
casting just at the end offered her a new undreamt of 
scope. 

“And I want all these admirers to know she was 
wonderful as a sister as well as a penal reformer.” 


Bethesda, Md. HENRY P. CHANDLER 


Crime in the District of Columbia 


Report of the President’s Commission on Crime 
in the District of Columbia. By members of the 
Commission. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966. Pp. 1,041 in Report 


oo 777 in Appendix. Report $3.00, Appendix 
25. 


By an Executive Order, the President of the United 
States on July 16, 1965, established a nine-member com- 
mission whose function was to study the causes of crime 
and delinquency, the adequacy of law enforcement and the 
administration of justice, the correction and rehabilitation 
of offenders, adequacy and effectiveness of the criminal 
laws, the relationship between police and citizenry and 
between police and private or public agencies providing 
“welfare and similar services,” and “such other matters 
as the Commission may determine to be relevant to the 
prevention and control of crime ” in the District 
of Columbia. 

The Executive Order further directed the Commission 
to develop standards and make recommendations to im- 
prove and increase all phases of law enforcement, re- 
habilitation of offenders, expediting the handling of 
criminal cases, education of correctional workers and the 
public, revising the criminal laws, and “carrying out 
other programs and activities designed to prevent and 
contro] crime or to achieve fair and effective law enforce- 
ment.” The Commission was ordered to report its findings 
to the President within 18 months. 

On December 16, 1966, the Commission presented its 
report. It is contained in a volume of 1,041 pages in which 
text represents approximately 80 percent of the total 
and charts and tables the remainder. An Appendix of 777 
pages (a separate volume) with about the same ratio of 
oA charts and tables was included in the present- 
men 

That the Commission was able to produce so volumi- 
nous and comprehensive a report is, no doubt, largely 
attributable to the fact that it had sufficient funds to 
employ an 18-member staff, headed by an executive director 
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and three assistant directors. The Commission also had 
the services of 10 consultants. For a variety of studies, 
they employed the skills and services of several private 
agencies such as the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, the American Correctional Association, Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Century Research Corporation 
and the C-E-I-R, Inc. 

The report contains 11 chapters. Chapter 1 is by far 
the shortest and in it the Commission discusses the 
District of Columbia, its government, its population, its 
social and economic characteristics and its agencies for 
crime control. 

In Chapter 2 the Commission sets forth its analysis of 
crime. The next 1138 pages contain a detailed study of 
crime trends with emphasis on serious crime showing how, 
when, where, and in fact almost everything but “why” it 
was committed. (The Commission more than makes up 
for the lack of a “why” in subsequent chapters.) 

Chapter 3 portrays a composite picture of juvenile 
and adult offenders. 

Chapter 4 contains the Commission’s report on the 
District of Columbia’s police department. The study 
covers the mechanics of operating a large police depart- 
ment. Considerable time and effort were given to an 
analysis of the subtle factors that affect its operation. 
The Commission reports on 41 areas within the depart- 
ment that should be changed, reorganized, or improved, 
covering organization and leadership, personnel and train- 
ing, buildings and equipment, operations, and _police- 
community relations. The I.A.C.P. conducted a large part 
of the overall study, but the Commission by no means 
accepted all of the recommendations of the I.A.C.P. In 
some instances it completely disagreed and substituted 
its own findings. 

Chapter 5 is entitled “Administration of Criminal 
Justice.” Here the Commission’s report takes on the role 
of the teacher guiding the student through the intricacies 
of the procedures from arrest of the individual to the 
ultimate disposition of the case—but it also is consider- 
ably interlaced with more than a hint that there are too 
many arrests and not enough convictions. Using a study 
in depth of the total operations and work of the prose- 
cutor’s office, the supporting personnel of the two adult 
courts operating in the District of Columbia, and the 
judges of these courts, the Commission attempts to de- 
termine why there is considerable disparity between the 
number of arrests and the number of persons actually 
prosecuted; why the original offense charged is often 
reduced to a lesser offense; and why so large a backlog 
exists in both adult criminal courts. These are but a few 
of the areas studied by the Commission. Its study also 
included the work and the operation of the two appellate 
courts operating in the District of Columbia. In its report 
is a study made by the Commission to determine, if such 
a determination is possible, whether certain controversial 
opinions of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia in recent years have, in any way, 
affected the incidence of crime in the District of Columbia. 
It is interesting to note that the majority report of the 
Commission covering this phase of the study, led to a 
vigorous dissenting opinion by one member of the Com- 
mission (joined in part by two other members) and which 
is published in full at the end of the report. Altogether the 
Commission made 32 specific recommendations which they 
believe will help to correct the deficiencies they discovered. 
It should be noted, however, that the Commission did re- 
port “. . it is our firm belief and conclusion that the 
citizens of the District of Columbia have the benefit of a 
distinguished judiciary. Courts, prosecutors, and defense 
counsel execute their duties free from outside influences, 
criminai or political.” 

In Chapter 6 the Commission reports on the results of 
its study of the sentencing, imprisonment, and supervision 
of the adult offender. The sentencing practices of the 
judges are discussed at length, presenting the variations 
that exist. This, the Commission believes, leads to “shop- 
ping” by defense counsel for the judge most likely to 
benefit his client. 


The probation offices of both courts were studied by the 


Commission. Considerable dissatisfaction with one pro- 
bation office was expressed, while the probation office of 
the United States District Court received what perhaps 
are the only accolades handed out by the Commission to 
any agency when they described the work of that agency 
as “. . . performing its duties in a commendable 
manner” and that “. . (their) programs all reflect 
the Department’s excellence.” 

Included in the report are the findings of the study of 
the D.C. Department of Corrections, an agency charged 
with the operation of the four adult penal institutions 
maintained by the District of Columbia, and that of the 
D.C. Board of Parole. After reflecting at length on the 
shortcomings existing within the agencies covered in this 
chapter the Commission offers 51 specific recommendations 
which it believes would alleviate most of the problems. 
Foremost among them is that there be established a 
“Department of Correctional Services” which would 
oversee the work of the probation office of the lower 
court, the parole supervision of District of Columbia 
prisoners and all adult correctional institutions and pro- 
grams. 


5 Chapter 7 is entitled “Selected Problems in the Criminal 
aw. 

Section I discusses the problems of the “drunkenness 
offender.” In view of a recent decision of the U. S. Court 
of Appeals that chronic alcoholism is a legal defense to 
the charge of public intoxication, the Commission was able 
to make recommendations on what steps should be taken 
to treat the alcoholic offender. 

Section II is a report on the Commission’s study of the 
pretrial release of persons charged with crime. While 
generally favoring this procedure, they found sufficient 
reason to recommend that the Bail Reform Act of 1966 
should be amended to provide more safeguards to the 
community where a particularly dangerous individual is 
involved. 

Section III delves into the problems revolving around 
the “Mentally Ill Offender.” It is largely devoted to 
whether the so-called “Durham Rule” has created prob- 
lems in the prosecution of offenders. The majority of the 
Commission does not believe the law should be changed 
but the members filing a minority report, heretofore 
mentioned, felt otherwise. 

Section IV is about “Drug Abuse.” Here the Com- 
mission reports on the extent of narcotic addiction, 
the use of dangerous drugs in the District of Columbia, 
and also the failure of existing facilities and laws govern- 
ing the use of drugs to correct this problem. Their rec- 
ommendations cover a wide range, including the estab- 
lishment of treatment facilities, and also revision of 
existing laws so the intent is treatment oriented rather 
than punitive. 

In Section V the Commission expresses its views on the 
subject of “Police Interrogation and the Mallory Rule.” 
“Mallory” provides that a confession obtained by police 
interrogation during a period of “unnecessary delay” in 
violation of Federal Rule 5 (a) cannot be used in evidence 
against the accused at trial. Subsequent decisions have, 
of course, broadened the application of this rule. After a 
detailed study of the effect of “Mallory” and the possibil- 
ity of further impediments because of subsequent rulings, 
the commission makes several recommendations for 
amendments to Rule 5 (a). 

Section VI is a report from the Commission on the use 
of Firearms and Criminal Activity. Their study adds 
support to the already known need for stricter control 
of all firearms. 

In Section VII the Commission reports on the need for 
revisions in the D.C. Criminal Code. Their recommendation 
— the entire code be revised is amply justified by their 
study. 

Chapters 8 an 9 report on the Commission’s detailed 
study of the juvenile delinquency problem in the District 
of Columbia, the inadequacies of the Juvenile Court, and 
concern about “. . the present confusion and relative 
ineffectiveness of the vast array of independent agencies 
serving troubled youth.” The Commission proposes there be 
established a Youth Commission which would have com- 
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plete authority over every aspect of the problems of 
youngsters with the exception of the judicial process. 

Chapter 10, “Roots of Crime,” is, in effect, a report on 
the inadequacies of the various employment training 
programs and educational, welfare, health, and recre- 
ational agencies. The Commission also shows how poor 
housing and discrimination in employment can lead to 
antisocial behavior. 

Chapter 11 contains the conclusions of the Commission. 
They can be summed up in one sentence contained in 
this chapter: “We (the Commission) have concluded that 
basic reforms are required in virtually all of the in- 
stitutions in this community which deal with anti-social 
behavior.” 

The President’s Commission on Crime in the District 
of Columbia has done a remarkable job. For the first 
time the governments, both Federal and District, have 
a comprehensive report on the total problem and equally 
important, some solid recommendations as to how to re- 
solve these problems. There have been earlier studies 
of the crime problem in the District of Columbia, but 
these only scratched the surface. This report. goes way 
beneath and into areas which heretofore were considered 
sacrosanct. Your reviewer does not mean to imply that 
he agrees with each conclusion and recommendation of 
the Commission. In fact, there are many areas where 
your reviewer is doubtful that the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, if implemented, will improve the situation. 
However, the important effect of this report should be 
to alert the community that the crime problem will not 
get better and very likely will get much worse unless 
there are immediate and realistic steps taken to correct 
the existing conditions. 

There is one fault in the work of the Commission. Al- 
though it regularly emphasizes the need for more and 
better training of personnel engaged in the total cor- 
rectional work process, its report does not reflect aware- 
ness of one very significant factor, i.e., that poor per- 
formance of personnel frequently is not because of lack 
of training or capacity to understand the causes of the 
problems and the behavior of the people they are charged 
with helping. Rather, it is due to their lack of awareness 
of how they themselves, with their prejudices and biases, 
behave and react in certain situations. This frequently 
prevents them from performing their formidable job in 
a truly effective manner. Training in this area is ab- 
solutely essential, and can be obtained without too much 
difficulty and at a relatively low cost. 


Arlington, Va. EDWARD W. GARRETT 


New Court Standards for Handling Juveniles 


Standards for Juvenile and Family Courts. 
Prepared by William H. Sheridan. Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 437-1966. Washington, 


D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1966. 
Pp. 130. 45 cents. 


This monograph, identified herein as the 1966 Standards, 
is a revision of the 1954 Standards for Specialized 
Courts Dealing With Children which was produced by 
the same three agencies (U. S. Children’s Bureau, National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, and National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges) with William_H. Sheridan then 
as now carrying the executive and drafting responsi- 
bilities. The earlier document proved to be a landmark 
in the development of the juvenile court and an adequate 
review of the 1966 revision must relate to it. By chance 
the publication of the 1966 Standards preceded by a few 
months, to some extent forecast, and was meaningfully 
supplemented and expanded by the recommendations on 
juvenile courts and related agencies made in The Chal- 
lenge of Crime in a Free Society, the report of the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice. Since those recommendations are 
so pertinent to an appraisal of the 1966 Standards, some 
reference to them is included in this review. 


The 1954 Standards earned the gratitude of all con- 


cerned about the care of children in trouble by cutting 
through the then prevailing confusion to define the 
proper role of the juvenile court. Thereby it at least 
made clear the need and showed the way to end the 
use by many courts of unlimited discretion to act “in 
the best interests of the child” as the court might in- 
terpret them. One result was to mollify the champions 
of the legal rights of child and parents, whose justified 
criticisms of the gap between theory and practice in 
juvenile courts generally raised real questions concerning 
the desirability of retaining this court. The 1954 Stand- 
ards demonstrated that there could be neither justice 
nor individualization in the handling of children with- 
out a proper balance between the discretion of the court 
and the rights of the individual. It launched the move- 
ment to spell out the qualifications of judges and staff, 
the kinds of facilities, and the court procedures essential 
to provide individualized nonpunitive justice for children. 

The 1966 Standards uses the experience of a dozen years 
to amend, refine, and build on these earlier foundations. 
Facing the shocking “overuse of detention,” it breaks 
with the 1954 Standards to withdraw from police the 
power to detain and restricts this power to “the control 
of the court.” 

One paragraph on the fingerprinting of children in 
the 1954 document grows in 1966 to over two pages of 
very specific regulations to control the use and distri- 
bution of children’s fingerprints. Bowing to the legal 
dictum that delinquency proceedings are noncriminal in 
nature while recognizing that in over half the states 
the end result of a juvenile court order may be confinement 
of the child in a penal institution through the process of 
transfer, the 1966 Standards moves up from the 1954 
position that findings should be governed by preponderance 
of the evidence to a requirement for “clear and con- 
vincing”’ proof. This seems an inadequate compromise with 
the criminal court rule requiring proof beyond a reason- 
able doubt. 

No doubt reflecting Supreme Court decisions plus the 
fact that by 1966 one third of the states had statutes 
relating to the right to counsel, the 1966 Standards de- 
clares that notice of the right to counsel should be re- 
quired before all hearings, including police interviews of 
the child, and counsel provided upon request by im- 
poverished families. Further, it adds a new section 
defining the nature and usefulness of services which 
attorney representation of children and parents can 
bring to juvenile courts. 

Despite recorded improvements, the 1966 Standards be- 
trays disillusionment about the quality of juvenile courts. 
Thus after listing the essential qualifications of personnel, 
facilities, and procedures, the 1954 Standards claimed: 
“Some courts have been able to meet all three of these 
criteria.” In 1966 this is toned down sadly to: “Few, if 
any, courts....” In view of the “pitifully slow” progress 
under the present system of independent tribunals for 
children, over 50 percent of which are inferior courts of 
limited jurisdiction, with generally underpaid and poorly 
qualified judges, the 1966 Standards recommends the 
following extensive restructuring of court organization, 
services, and jurisdiction: 

1. Organize an integrated statewide court system by 
making the juvenile court a division of the highest court 
of general trial jurisdiction. 

2. Stimulate the development of a family court division 
in this system, of which the juvenile court would become 
a unit. 

3. Organize the court system on a district basis so as 
to free courts from the population restrictions of small 
counties. 

4. To insure adequate state-financed, and uniform 
probation services throughout the state as well as uni- 
formity in court practices and procedures, establish an 
administrative office of the state court system to be con- 
cerned not only with judicial administration but also 
with professional services. 

5. As an alternative to item 4, if necessary, place re- 
sponsibility for development and administration of pro- 
bation services in a state department. (It may be noted 
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that the Minnesota legislature in 1959 gave this responsi- 
bility to its Youth Conservation Commission and provides 
matching state funds to finance such services.) 

The President’s Commission appears to endorse the or- 
ganizational changes recommended by the 1966 Standards. 
However, its broader mandate led the Commission to look 
behind the administration of criminal law and the cor- 
rectional system for juvenile offenders to “what is known 
about the phenomenon of juvenile criminality” and to 
weigh the juvenile court and the system in the light of 
that knowledge. Its findings and conclusions are gloomy 
indeed. About the juvenile court the Commission says, 
“It has not succeeded significantly in rehabilitating de- 
linquent youth, in reducing or even stemming the tide of 
delinquency, or in bringing justice and compassion to the 
child offender.” 

While recognizing that much blame for this failure 
must fall on poorly qualified judges and starved and faulty 
resources, the Commission warns against expecting too 
much from even a fully equipped juvenile court. “Experts 
in the field agree that it is extremely difficult to de- 
velop successful methods for preventing serious de- 
linquent acts through rehabilitative programs for the 
child. What research is making increasingly clear is 
that delinquency is not so much an act of individual 
deviancy as a pattern of behavior produced by a multi- 
tude of pervasive societal influences well beyond the 
reach of the actions of any judge, probation officer, cor- 
rectional counselor, or psychiatrist.” 

Nevertheless, the Commission recognizes the need for 
the juvenile court and particularly for its philosophy of 
understanding and treating people who threaten public 
safety. It does recommend a series of proposals aimed at 
limiting the juvenile court’s formal sanctioning system 
and pronouncement of delinquency to those young 
offenders who are “dangerous repeaters, responsible for 
holdups, muggings, aggravated assaults,” and those who 
have already shown themselves resistant to noncoercive 
rehabilitating efforts. “The juvenile court should be used 
only as a last resort.” For these more dangerous offenders 
“the adjudicatory hearing should be consistent with 
basic principles of due process,” including counsel and 
evidentiary restrictions. 

With respect to counsel, the Commission goes well be- 
yond the 1966 Standards. Expressing the belief that “no 
single action holds more potential for achieving pro- 
cedural justice for the child in the juvenile court than 
provision of counsel,” the Commission recommends: 
“Counsel should be appointed as a matter of course where- 
ever coercive action is a possibility, without requiring 
any affirmative choice by child or parent.” 

As alternatives to court adjudication of the majority 
of delinquent children traditionally cited to juvenile 
courts, who are less serious or dangerous offenders than 
those listed above, the President’s Commission makes 
several proposals. Three of these accord with recom- 
mendations in the 1966 Standards: Maximum exploita- 
tion of court intake services to divert youngsters to 
other agencies for needed help; fullest use of voluntary 
preliminary conferences as recently adopted in Illinois 
and New York; and employment of consent decrees 
whenever possible. A new proposal wouid further narrow 
the court’s jurisdiction, possibly involving complete 
elimination of the category of conduct-illegal-only-for- 
children, such as smoking, disobedience to parents, and 
habitual truancy. Finally, in recommending more exten- 
sive use of informal pre-judicial handling, the Com- 
mission disagrees with the 1966 Standards. 

Like the Standards, the Commission recognizes the 
perils in “that vast continent of sublegal dispositions,” but 
concludes that the dangers and the harm of informal 
handling are less than court adjudication in many cases. 
In an effort to insure that needed alternative services 
are available and identifiable, the Commission recom- 
mends a new agency. “Communities should establish 
neighborhood youth-serving agencies—Youth Services 
Bureaus—located, if possible, in comprehensive neighbor- 
hood community centers and receiving juveniles (delin- 


quent and nondelinquent) referred by the police, the 
juvenile court, parents, schools, and other sources.” 

“These agencies,” adds the Commission, “would act as 
central coordinators of all community services for young 
people and would also provide services lacking in the 
community or neighborhood, especially ones designed 
for less seriously delinquent juveniles.” 

Whatever comes of these recommendations, they will 
not eliminate or reduce the need for the Standards for 
Juvenile and Family Courts. As a teacher who used the 
1954 Standards for law and social work students in- 
terested in the juvenile court, I cannot imagine a more 
useful introduction to his duties for a new judge or a 
more valuable standby guide for an experienced judge 
of any juvenile or family court than the 1966 Standards. 
Certainly it belongs in all training programs for juve- 
nile probation officers. 


San Francisco, Calif. JOHN R. ELLINGSTON 


Festschrift in Honor of Hermann Mannheim 
Criminology in Transition: Essays in Honour 


‘of Hermann Mannheim. Edited by Tadeusz Gry- 


gier, Howard Jones, and John C. Spencer. Lon- 
don: Tavistock Publication, 1965. Distributed in 
U.S. A. by Fred B. Rothman & Co., South Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey. Pp. 308. $7.00. 


One of the most pleasing of all academic traditions is 
the Festschrift, in which a group of colleagues combine— 
in this instance conspire—to produce a book in honor of 
an anniversary—in this instance a 75th birthday—of a 
well-know scholar. 

The influence of Hermann Mannheim in his native 
Germany which he departed within a year after Hitler 
came to power, and in England—and the rest of the world 
thereafter—is without parallel in the field of contem- 
porary criminology. 

Since his earliest days as a student, Mannheim has 
combined competence in the law and its administration 
with an interest in the individual offender, which led 
him to a study of psychology and psychiatry, and to 
consideration of sociology as well. 

Original scholarship in these three fields has brought 
him to a level of eminence to which 13 of his former 
students here pay tribute. For Mannheim is one of those 
busy, but rare spirits who somehow find time to guide 
and stimulate the development of the young. 

He chose well among the students who were so favored, 
and they have done well, too, for the biographical intro- 
duction tells us that of some 30 who worked with him be- 
tween war’s end and 1965, more than half today hold 
professorial appointments or senior administrative posts. 

The book is in four parts. Part I is concerned with 
sentencing and punishment; Part II with prisons and 
aftercare; Part III with problems of methodology; while 
the last Part, drawn from German, African, and American 
sources, points up some of the more urgent problems in 
the field which await resolution. 

Because of the nature of the book, no one unifying 
thought guides its contents, which range widely over such 
subjects as the philosophy of punishment, the organi- 
zation and function of courts and prisons, and the causes 
and special types of crimes. Significant related issues 
such as political freedom, class relations, prediction of 
criminal behavior, and the idea of responsibility give 
the book an added dimension and wider interest. 

It is impossible to single out any of these excellent 
contributions for special comment. There is something of 
value here for everyone involved in the field, whether at 
the preventive, treatment, or research level. 

One whose reading time is limited might not want to 
miss three chapters: “Sentencing in Transition,” “After- 
eare in Transition,’ and “Prisons in Evolution” which 
set out a critical and forward-looking view of what 
lies ahead. 

This last chapter is by Norval Morris, director of the 
Center for Studies in Criminal Justice at the University 
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of Chicago Law School. It is interesting that the book 
should close with his contribution, for in many ways he 
recapitulates in his own professional career, that of the 
man he here helps to honor. 

One is led to wonder whether one or more of 
Mannheim’s former students may not yet establish an 
institute which will help to find the answers to some of 
the questions raised by this provocative book. No greater 
ana could be asked by the scholar whom it so worthily 

onors. 


Boston College BENEDICT S. ALPER 


Taming the Demons 


Demon in My View. By Arthur Henley. New 
York: Trident Press, 1966. Pp. 181. $4.95. 


The response to A. S. Neill’s description of Summer- 
hill, published in 1960, and his methods of child rearing 
was initially minimal, but as more professionals and lay 
andiences heard of his work, the response built up to an 
ear-shattering crescendo. Members of professional meet- 
ings reserved panels for discussion about his methods. 
Several abortive attempts were made to found a Neill 
type of school in this country before the first school suc- 
ceeded in being established. 

Controversy centered around Neill’s concepts of absolute 
freedom in child rearing. Critics claimed that Neill’s 
personality brought about success in helping his children. 
Other critics level charges at his criteria for mental 
health, claiming that children could not actually adjust to 
the outside milieu when exposed to it. However, Summer- 
hill stimulated thought among educators and others. 
Summerhill appeared to work. Children grew. The term, 
“Summerhill,” became synonymous with a_ specialized 
approach in treating a specific type of child. 

Henley, a science reporter for many years, in reading 
a back issue of Time magazine, came upon a brief arti- 
cle about a residential school for severely disturbed child- 
ren in Florida which accepted and successfully treated 
children who were either rejected for admission or who 
were expelled as untreatable by other treatment facili- 
ties. The author of this book went to Florida to see the 
director of the school, Adelio Montanari, known to all the 
children and staff as Monte. 

Monte, at that time, was in the middle of a controversy 
similar to that experienced by Neill. Professional people 
doubted his techniques and results (although he had 
psychiatrists and psychologists on his staff). The local 
community instituted law suits against the school, trying 
to force Monte to close or move out of the community. 

Recognizing that Monte, perhaps a maverick in his field, 
was achieving results with children rejected elsewhere, 
Henley wrote an article for the Saturday Evening Post 
describing the treatment of one child. The article was 
met with tremendous interest and the article was ex- 
panded into Demon in My View, a full account of the 
Montanari School, the treatment methods used, the type 
of personality Monte himself is, and how these character- 
istics contribute to his helping children no one else agreed 
to help. Many of the children at school were referred 
there by the Dade County Probation Department and 
Juvenile Court, psychiatric clinics, and other residential 
treatment centers, including Menninger’s. 

Quickly one finds Demon in My View to be highly read- 
able, so human and fascinating that the reader is likely 
to forget he is learning about real people. He becomes so 
engrossed in the case histories that the children become 
intimately known to him, which at times removes Demon 
in My View from the prospective of its primary offering, 
that of an account and a primer of a radical approach 
to helping children who are usually seen as unhelpable. 

The addition of one more section to the book would 
have improved it immeasurably. That is, if the author 
could have offered a brief statement of the philosophy 
underlying Monte’s methods and further specifics into how 
the Montanari method works. The author has a touch 
that is to be envied in his ability to describe his insights 
of the problems of the children and Monte himself. How- 


ever, the reader has to learn for himself what he wishes 
to find in this book. While admittedly a criticism, the 
astute reader can find many answers to problems in his 
work with children who are difficult to reach and treat. 

It can be expected that some of the criticisms hurled 
at Neill also may be thrown at Monte. Charges may be 
made of unprofessionalism in approach, lack of a suffi- 


cient number of professional “badges,” and that success 
with the children is not the result of a technique but rather 
a “personality cult.” Essentially a retiring modest man, 
Monte freely discussed his failures with Henley, shoulder- 
ing the blame but with an attitude that he still has not 
given up with any child. 

The essence of the treatment approach utilized by 
Monte and his staff is understanding and accepting the 
child as he is. The skill and art in making the child realize 
he is being accepted is described throughout the book. 
The reader rapidly recognizes the process when performed 
by the teachers, the counselors, or the house parents. 
The genius of Monte, this reviewer feels is in Monte’s 
innate way of choosing his staff. 

Once the child recognizes he is seen as he really is and is 
so accepted, limits are gradually imposed, but imposed 
with love and understanding. This book is one that should 
be read by all who come in contact with children—and 
that is everyone. It is a rare find to come across a book 
that offers so much, is entertaining, stimulating long 
after the last page is read, educational and, what is most 
important, a complacency shake-up. Demon in My View 
is such a book. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. RoBerT L. WOLK 


Using Nonprofessionals in Corrections 


Pros and Cons: New Roles for Nonprofessionals 
in Corrections. Prepared for the National Com- 
mittee on Employment of Youth by Judith G. 
Benjamin, Marcia K. Freedman, and Edith F. 
Lynton. Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development, Welfare Administration, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1966. Pp. 127. 40 cents. 


This concise, well-written booklet deals with one of the 
major problems in corrections today. While it is widely 
recognized that more and different services to offenders 
are badly needed, the supply of persons professionally 
trained to render such services is insufficient at the pre- 
sent time and seems unlikely to increase in line with 
growing needs. It is therefore essential to examine the 
possibilities for using nonprofessionals to carry part of 
the load. 

In addition, recent studies of correctional institutions 
have shown that nonprofessional employees have greater 
impact than professional staff on the inmates. In the face of 
this finding, it is necessary to learn how nonprofessionals 
may be so trained and used that their impact is indeed 
therapeutic. 

In the words of the authors, “Even a cursory look at 
the manpower situation in corrections quickly leads to the 
conclusion that the important question is how to make the 
most effective use of the available manpower supply, 
while at the same time developing new career lines for 
less educated and untrained workers who are in need of 
employment. The latter group requires not only special 
training, but also the supervision of the appropriate 
professionals.” 

Based on a 6-month study of federal, state, and local 
institutions and agencies where innovation and experi- 
mentation are taking place, as well as on consultation 
with authorities in corrections and the behavioral sciences, 
the booklet offers material of great potential use to ad- 
ministrators and professional staff in corrections. It 
calls for reassessment of manpower requirements and 
offers models for new career lines for nonprofessionals. 
Determination of which combination of workers, with 
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which skills, is required to meet the intent of a given 
program is the basic problem. Answers to this problem 
are obscured by many characteristics of employment in 
the correctional system as a whole: low salaries, poor 
working conditions, insufficient numbers, geographic 
isolation, and lack of professionalization. The last point 
receives careful analysis in this study. 

The authors report, for example, that “effectiveness as 
a counselor is not positively correlated with high edu- 
cational levels.” Yet professionals have great difficulty in 
relinquishing parts of their responsibilities to nonpro- 
fessionals. This is clearly shown in the assignment of the 
job development function of probation and parole. The 
complexity and importance of this job lead many persons 
to conclude that professional knowledge and skill are re- 
quired. Others feel just as strongly that nonprofessionals 
are often capable of assuming this function. 

Several ways of utilizing staff effectively are discussed. 
Among these are case specialization, with nonsupport 
eases cited as an example. The theme of the booklet is 
that agencies must learn to assess their personnel needs 
in terms of functions. Such practice will enable them to 
make use of nonprofessionals as case aides, members of 
the classification team, group counselors, leaders of group 
activities, camp leaders, youth employment counselors, 
workers in community centers, work crew leaders, re- 
search aides, detached workers, field services aides, etc. 

The term “aide” is used to cover a variety of assign- 
ments. In one state their function is to bridge the com- 
munication gap between staff and client. Elsewhere, 
aides write closing reports on records, make referrals 
for other services, handle correspondence, and screen 
misdemeanant cases. 

Other duties listed as appropriate for nonprofessionals 
are noncontroversial, but may fall in the category of 
clerical competence. These include administering question- 
naires, escorting clients to other agencies, acting as a 
receptionist or informational clerk. 

The value of this publication lies in its willingness to 
tackle the manpower issues and to examine the ideas for 
new services to correctional clientele. Succeeding dis- 
cussions of these topics are likely to make frequent re- 
ference to this booklet. 


Washington, D. C. MERRITT GILMAN 


Puritan Penology 


Crime and Punishment in Early Massachu- 
setts—1620-1692. By Edwin Powers. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1966. Pp. 647. $12.50. 


This documentary account of the prosecution and 
punishment of offenders in Colonial Massachusetts spans 
but a short period of time, 72 years from the founding 
of the Plymouth Colony in 1620 to the year 1692, when 
it was merged with Massachusetts Bay Colony to become 
the royal province of Massachusetts. However, it repre- 
sents the beginnings of correction as a social institution 
in America. The dour peno-religious conceptions of the 
early Puritans have long disappeared, but the presentation 
given by Edwin Powers makes absorbing reading for 
officials, professionals, and students as well as for the 
general reader and concerned layman. The changes from 
the retributive notions of that day to modern reform 
and rehabilitative treatment are described in extensions 
of most of the chapters, bringing the account down to 
modern times. 

Although the Puritans came to Massachusetts to wor- 
ship in the manner denied them in England, they also 
had a strong sense of social and religious duty enjoined 
on Englishmen by the accounts of Captain John Smith 
who explored New England after he founded Jamestown, 
in Virginia. The Puritans used his maps and read the 
fescinating accounts published by him, and aimed to 
follow his injunction to extend English rule to the new 
country and to carry to it the Bible and the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. This meant to them the teaching of the 
orthodox Puritan Church and the laws of the Old Testa- 


ment and the spread of their brand of Calvinist doctrine, 
religious outreach, and control. 

The settlements were in charge of a governor, and 
his assistants, who were both lawmakers and judges, 
aided by citizen deputies, all church members. Then, too, 
ministers advised the assistants on lawmaking and en- 
forcement of the criminal law. The criminal law was 
used to punish offenses against both church and state, 
which were essentially one. The offenses ranged from 
reviling or speaking ill of the ministers, failing to go to 
church on Sabbath, idling in the streets on Sabbath, 
failing to attend services devoted to infant baptisms, 
working on the Sabbath, traveling on the Sabbath 
(which began at sundown on Saturday and extended to 
sundown on Sunday), sleeping in church. All sex offenses 
were harshly punished and regarded with extreme repro- 
bation. Punishments were cruel, extending from the duck- 
ing stool, pillory, public stocks, to shameful exposure 
to public gaze with crime emblazoned on the garments 
of the offender, branding, ear-cropping, nose-slitting, and 
whipping through the town at the cart-tail. 

The laws were not taken from the English laws but 
were modeled on scriptural codes, taken literally from the 
Bible in Deuteronomic phrasing. There were 25 crimes 
punishable by death. For 21 of these no alternative to the 
death sentence was allowed. Capital crimes were: (1) 
idolatry, (2) witchcraft, (3) blasphemy, (4) murder, 
(5) manslaughter, (6) poisoning, (7) bestiality, (8) sod- 
omy, (9) adultery, (10) man stealing, (11) false witness, 
in capital cases, (12) conspiracy and rebellion, (13) rape, 
(14) cursing or smiting parents, (15) rebellious sons, 
(16) burglary (repeated), (17) robbery (repeated), (18) 
defiance by Jesuits, (19) heresy, (20) arson, (21) defi- 
ance by Quakers, (22) soldiers in military camps, (23) 
piracy and mutiny, (24) treason against the King, (25) 
military service with foreign states. 

Powers illustrates the use of criminal prosecution for 
not adhering to the established Puritan religion by citing 
the criminal prosecution of dissenters by the Massachu- 
setts colonial courts and punishments by the state by 
giving illustrative cases of punishment of Anabaptists, 
Baptists, Quakers, and leading objectors among the 
Puritans: Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson. Their 
dissent had a common focus, except for Roger Williams, 
who felt that the Puritans had not gone far enough in 
separation from the Anglican Church and disapproved 
of the use of criminal law to punish the Quakers and other 
objectors to Puritan worship. He favored the use of 
what he called “spiritual artillery” without the criminal 
process. The others had in common the idea of sanctifi- 
cation by faith alone and not by works, a horrible idea 
to the Puritans. Anne Hutchinson, like the Quakers, 
came to the conclusion that there was no need for the 
indirect approach to God through an_ intermediary 
minister. 

Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson were banished 
and accepted their exile. Roger Williams founded a new 
colony, Anne Hutchinson and her family were massacred 
by Indians in New York Colony. Four Quakers, including 
one woman, Mary Dyer, returned from exile and were 
hanged on Boston Common. Another Quaker, Wenlock 
Christison, at his capital trial demanded a jury trial in 
England, which resulted in focusing British attention on 
the Colonies’ acts. Sentences to death were discontinued 
and the law of capital punishment was repealed and 
punishment by whipping at the cart-tail substituted. 

A most dramatic and historic series of trials in Salem, 
Massachusetts, for witchcraft resulted in the hanging of 
20 persons, 16 women and 4 men, and the pressing to 
death of one man. In the end, those still under sentence 
of death were saved by Governor Phips. A public church 
service was held asking God’s and man’s forgiveness. 
The presiding judge, Sewell, 12 of the jurors, and a 
minister, Reverend John Hale, prominent in the persecu- 
tions, all openly confessed their sins in church, took the 
blame, and asked public pardon. 

In the latter part of the Colonial period imprisonment 
had begun to take the place of cruel bodily punishment, 
shaming, maiming, hanging. Cages had been used to 
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imprison offenders in public places. Bridewells, and houses 
of correction were erected. 

Edwin Powers tells his story well, with deep under- 
standing of both offenders and prosecutors. 


Philadelphia, Pa. LEON T. STERN 


Integration of Knowledge in the 
Behavioral Sciences 


Psychotherapy and the Behavioral Sciences. 
By Louis R. Wolberg, M.D. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, Inc., 1966. Pp. 198. $6.75. 


This integration of knowledge is a very needed con- 
tribution to the behavioral science field. The volume is 
very clearly written and is “chock full” of the latest re- 
search findings. It is actually a highly condensed, capsu- 
lated version of an enormous amount of material which 
will be welcomed by the busy practitioner and academi- 
cian and anyone who wants to get a broad overview of 
the behavioral science field. The author includes a wide 
range of material from physiology to religion. The volume 
is orientated toward work with the individual. A chapter 
on group psychotherapy, with a review of the literature 
in this area might also have been included, since this is 
a vital part of the current required knowledge base in 
psychotherapy. 

Specific chapters may have particular interest for the 
specialist. A thorough knowledge of the anatomy of the 
nervous system is needed to understand and fully appre- 
ciate the first few chapters where a knowledge of phar- 
macology might also be helpful. Chapters on ontogenetic 
maturation; learning theory and learning principles; 
psychoanalytic thoughts; social theory; role theory; and 
group dynamics will be especially worthwhile for the pro- 
fessional correctional worker. In all, the text includes 14 
chapters with a section on references for those who wish 
to read further. 

The chart in chapter 4, “Building Blocks of Person- 
ality,” is especially interesting and highlights the needs, 
tasks to achieve, basic traumas, symptoms of adaptive 
breakdown, surviving personality distortions and re- 
pression as related to various age groups. The last cate- 
gory headed “repression” is quantified; however, the 
criterion used is not indicated. This item needs to be 
further clarified. 

This volume can be used as a kind of outline reference 
book to provide leads for further more detailed study by 
students of this subject who are interested in a fuller de- 
velopment of the material. Students will also find this book 
helpful in giving structure to their learning as well as 
helping them become aware of a number of viewpoints. 

It is interesting to note that the author includes a 
chapter on philosophy, religion, and values. This is an 
extremely important area which is frequently left out in 
the education of many behavioral scientists. If we are to 
understand the whole man, religion and philosophy will 
need to be taught and studied in greater depth by pro- 
fessional schools. Certainly a critical examination of 
values in our time along cross cultural lines needs to be 
made as it is at the heart of any therapy. 

Psychotherapy and the behavioral sciences can be an 
eye opener for those who have developed a fixed orien- 
tation around one model. For those whose orientations have 
developed around open-ended systems, this book will be 
exciting reading. The tentativeness of our knowledge 
against the backdrop of the complexity of man emerges. 
The current quality of the research findings gives this 
text a fresh quality. 

The author concludes with a plea for a reasoned eclectic 
orientation which will buttress weaknesses in individual 
systems. “On the whole the ecletic direction has proven a 
refreshing diversion from the rigid oracular and dogmatic 
schools and systems, many of whose members refuse to 
compromise their position under the mistaken conviction 
that if they are not God’s chosen people they are at least 
His principal scientific missionaries.” 


The author points a way for a viable relationship be- 


tween psychotherapy and the behavioral sciences when he 
poignantly states, “The eclectic orientation is comple- 
mented by a need on the part of the therapist for closer 
collaboration with members of other professions. A 
shift in the philosophy and attitude of the mental health 
worker is required before a pooling of knowledge and 
skills properly can be accomplished. The traditional role 
of the psychotherapist is an isolated one operating as 
he does in his own little orbit outside of the range of other 
bodies in the behavioral solar system. To shift his orbit 
will require an opening of his mind to the worthwhile- 
ness of the contributions of workers in other fields, a 
willingness to respect their position on equality with 
his own. For only in this way can the proper interdis- 
ciplinary cooperation come about that can bring new 
vistas to psychotherapy with a true enrichment of its 
potential.” 

This text will be a valuable addition to the library of 
any student or scholar in the behavioral sciences. 


Chicago, Iil. HARVEY TREGER 


An Experiment in Social Work Intervention 


Girls at Vocational High. By Henry J. Meyer, 
Edgar F. Borgatta, and Wyatt C. Jones. New 
York: The Russell Sage Foundation, 1965. Pp. 
225. $5.00. 


This work publishes the results of a research effort to 
study the effect of intensive social casework and group 
counseling on adolescent girls who were students at a 
large vocational high school in New York City. The 
study design identified girls at the school most likely to 
incur problems and allocated them to experimental and 
control groups. Those in the experimental group were to 
be given intensive services. The effect of such services 
was measured by a wide range of factors, including 
dropping-out, truancy, academic achievement, conduct, 
and interpersonal relationships. Measurements also were 
made through a number of personality and sociometric 
tests. These tests were unable, in many respects, to dis- 
criminate those girls in the study from those who were 
not involved in it at all—the residuals. 

One is struck with the fact that almost from the be- 
ginning the research effort experienced trouble, which 
caused changes to be made in the experimental variables 
part way through the project. The major change was a 
shift from casework to group therapy, caused by the 
inability to reach large numbers of the experimental 
group who seemed to be confused by the approach made 
to them as prospective casework clients. The subjects 
of the study—the girls at “Vocational High’—did not 
come to the social agency seeking help, but rather were 
sought out by the agency. The agency seemed unfamiliar 
with the techniques of “reaching-out” necessary to con- 
form to the research design. They had worked with girls 
who had applied for or been referred for service but 
not with nonapplicant girls identified as having incipient 
preter. The agency’s approach was on the basis of 

elp with normal adolescent problems. This seems to be a 
much too general approach, which was not their real 
concern, having the effect of minimizing the very prob- 
lems of concern to both the school and the agency. Ex- 
plaining to a girl that she is being seen to help her with 
“normal adolescent problems” may be a kindly thing to do, 
but it had the effect of obscuring the real reason she was 
being offered treatment. Under these circumstances there 
can be no real treatment contract; this is a serious 
impediment to treatment. 

This book has received widespread attention in the 
year since its publication because it purports to dem- 
onstrate that there are “serious questions about the 
appropriateness of social casework as an exclusive ap- 
proach to the kinds of problems described in this study” 
(quote from the jacket). It appears to this reviewer that 
such claims are extravagant. No one familiar with prob- 
lems of deviant, delinquent behavior really believes that 
casework should be an exclusive approach, but rather 
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one of a number of choices, to be employed selectively 
with certain clients who, it is believed, will benefit from 
this type of treatment. : 

Perhaps because of the difficulty in reaching clients 
selected for service the median number of casework 
interviews was low. The median is given variously as 
16 (p. 37), 9 (p. 95) and 17 (pp. 156, 158). Those ex- 
perienced in work with adolescents recognize that with 
disturbed, delinquent youths treatment must progress 
over a relatively long period of time to be effective. In 
only a small fraction of the cases studied in this research 
effort was this accomplished, yet in the six cases seen 
intensively for a year or more significant treatment was 
believed to have taken place. 

There are a number of other factors in this study 
which this reviewer must question. Among these are why 
girls who apparently were never seen are included in 
the statistical analysis, why they are included at all, 
since they were never given service. At the end of the 
study the girls themselves were given a questionnaire 
designed to reveal their reactions to the service they had 
been given. There is some evidence that many felt they 
had been helped and yet this result seems to have been 
discounted or ignored. 

This book needs to be read, but it requires careful and 
critical reading lest the reader come away from it with 
either his biases confirmed or with an erroneous belief 
this research effort demonstrates that social work has no 
place in the treatment of those with behavior problems. 
It does not, in the opinion of this reviewer. After com- 
pleting the <irls at Vocational High those who wish a 
more extensive analysis of this book than is possible here 
may wish to read Mary E. McDonald’s essay on this book 
appearing in the June 1966 issue of The Social Service 
Review. 


University of Chicago WALTER G. REST 


Violent Behavior in Modern Society 


Paiterns of Violence. Edited by Marvin E. Wolf- 
gang. Philadelphia: The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, March 
1966. Pp. 248. $2.50. 


The well-known Annals has again issued a compendium 
volume having significance for the field of criminology 
and corrections. Patterns of Violence presents 14 individ- 
ualistic articles which describe and analyze different 
aspects and levels of violent behavior in human beings. 
The primary setting, as one might suspect, is the American 
culture, although there is some generic discussion which 
cuts across cultural lines. Adding to this generic quality 
are descriptions, by a few of the authors, of recent labor- 
atory experiments relating to human violence and aggres- 
sion. 

The articles are roughly grouped into three title-areas, 
Violence in the General Culture, Criminal Violence, and 
Violence as Policy. Lewis A. Coser, writing in the first 
area, reiterates his well-known position that social science, 
particularly American social science, directs greater 
attention to the topic of social conflict. He then details 
three pragmatic uses or functions of violence in society: 
The first being the anomic argument of violence as sub- 
stitute achievement for deprived segments of society; 
the second being the interpretation of social violence as 
a warning device to elicit remedial action on dangerous 
social problems; and the third being the possibility of rein- 
forcing productive social solidarity by certain types of 
violence or threats of violence. Coser’s discussions are 
penetrating but tempt one immediatly to begin picturing 
the dysfunctional side of the coin of violence. 

Two articles having significance for the topic of vio- 
lence in mass communication media are authored by 
Otto N. Larsen and Richard H. Walters. Larsen cogently 
argues the inadequacy of current data to permit scientific 
generalizations regarding the effect of media violence 
(TV, radio, etc.) on human behavior, with particular 
reference to human child behavior. Walters describes 
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certain laboratory experiments on aggression with child 
subjects and interprets the results as an indictment of 
violence in television and motion pictures. He does not, 
however, in the opinion of this reviewer, give adequate 
weight to certain empirical evidence which would oppose 
such indictment, such as the results reported out in 1958 
by Himmelweit, Oppenheim, and Vince in their study, 
Television and the Child. On the positive side, the labor- 
atory results cited do raise important questions regarding 
the frequently assumed inherent relationships between 
frustration and aggression, including the processes of 
displacement and catharsis. 

Appearing also in this first group of articles is an 
interesting discussion by Jackson Toby of the uses which 
violence might have in reinforcing an image of mascu- 
linity. There is also a discussion of violence in American 
literature by David Brion Davis and a discussion by 
Bruno Bettelheim of violent and aggressive impulses in 
children. 

The Criminal Violence section of the compendium con- 
tains four articles authored by recognized criminologists. 
Ronald H. Beattie and John P. Kenney, in cautiously 
suggesting only minimal recent increases of aggressive 
crimes in the United States, reiterate the necessity of 
creating a systematic reporting scheme for American 
crime if we are ever to achieve a reliable statistical picture 
of criminal behavior at the national level. 

A careful and rather theoretical discussion of violence 
and organized crime by Gilbert Geis notes the probable 
lesser role of violence connected with organized criminal 
activity as such activity places increasing emphasis on 
‘subtler techniques of institutional manipulation and 
control. 

The theme of deemphasizing criminal violence which 
one begins to sense in the criminological authors is 
continued by Walter B. Miller in his empirical analysis of 
150 juvenile street gangs in “Midcity,” a slum district of 
an eastern metropolis. Focusing greatest attention upon 
seven of the hard-core gangs, Miller found considerably 
less incidence of violence in several aspects of gang be- 
havior than is stereotypically imagined by the public. 

Completing the tendency of the criminological authors 
to deemphasize the quantitative importance of criminal 
violence, John P. Conrad in an analysis of American 
prisons concludes that the actual incidence of violent 
acts in them is minimal. He further indicates that pro- 
grams of systematic activity for inmates and attempts 
at creating a therapeutic milieu tend to inhibit insti- 
tutional violence. 

While the preceding articles are probably those of 
greatest interest to criminologists, the lead article by 
William A. Westley in the last section of the compendium 
also is criminologically noteworthy. Westley is concerned 
with the escalation of violence through legitimation by 
which he seems to mean the development of a rationale 
for violence within official organs of a society. He describes 
particularly in this regard the use of violence by police, 
indicating that the nature of police work continues to 
afford a base for justifying violence and that such justifi- 
cation is perhaps given unconscious support by the society 
in which it occurs. 

Two of the other three articles in this last section deal 
with aspects of sociopolitical and economic violence in the 
United States. Philip Taft writes of violence in American 
labor disputes and Arnold Foster writes on violence in 
extreme or “fanatical” groups of the left and right. The 
section is completed with a broad, psychophilosophical 
discussion by Elton B. McNeil of violence in homo sapiens 
—and a plea for greater investigative understanding of 
that species if it is ever to effectively control violence 
within its ranks. 

A final comment on this issue of The Annals would 
again note its contributory worth to social and behavioral 
science and in particular to the field of criminology. 
Certainly the central topic, violence, is quite timely 
given current popular and scientific concern with it. In 
this sense, however, one looks in vain for systematic dis- 
cussion of perhaps the most important current form of 
internal American violence, i.e., that associated with race 
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and the civil rights movement. The editor, Marvin E. 
Wolfgang, indicates that such an important question de- 
serves more space than is available in this Annals. One 
can only hope that adequate space will soon be found. 


University of Maryland JOHN M. WILSON 


A View of the Criminal Courts 
in England and Wales 


The Administration of Criminal Justice in 
England and Wales. By C. F. Shoolbred. London: 
Pergamon Press, 1966. Pp. 158. $2.45. 


“The criminal courts in this country from the Magis- 
trates Courts to the Court of Criminal Appeal are the 
inheritors and guardians of a great tradition and are 
responsible for handing on that tradition to their 
successors.” Those are the words of Harold B. Williams in 
his Foreword to the book under review. Mr. Shoolbred’s 
intention is to explain this great tradition particularly 
to the layman and also to any interested student. 

The procedure, area of jurisdiction, and right of appeal 

from magistrates’ courts is covered in the first chapter. 
The appointment of magistrates de jure is briefly exam- 
ined without any comment on the disadvantages de facto 
of such a system. The basic legal requirements for a 
bench of magistrates to exist are discussed without any 
comments as to how many are normally found in a court 
or what criteria are used in practice for the selection of 
the juvenile panel. The analysis of the functions of the 
justices’ clerk and the various other administrative clerks 
in the criminal and civil courts system in England and 
Wales is perhaps the area in which Mr. Shoolbred excels, 
even providing anecdotal experiences to bring the law to 
life. 
Further in this opening chapter the nature of a sum- 
mary trial, pleas of guilty in the absence of the accused, 
powers of adjournment, the procedure followed in the 
magistrates’ court, and the type of offences that are 
triable summarily or on indictment are all covered. Powers 
of committal to a court of quarter sessions for sentence 
and the committal procedure for trial by a higher court 
are discussed in a simple manner. - 

It is when the reader comes to the author’s treatment 
of juvenile courts that he begins to ask many more 
questions than have been answered. This book was pub- 
lished too early to enable discussion of the recent govern- 
ment White Paper (The Child, the Family, and the Young 
Offender) on the role of juvenile courts, so that many 
of the criticisms of the present system brought out by 
the White Paper are not answered in this particular book. 
Thus, it is stated that: “The main tendency of modern 
legislation regarding the conduct of proceedings before 
juvenile courts has been to render them less formal than 
those of summary courts dealing with offences by adults 
and at the same time to ensure that such courts are 
segregated from other functions of magistrates’ courts.” 
(p. 18) There is no discussion of how these procedures 
work out in practice, particularly as to how the offender 
or his parents view the differences between the two 
systems or as to how the legal rights of the accused are 
safeguarded. 

Affiliation orders, domestic proceedings, the control of 
licencing with special attention to bookmakers’ permits, 
and the law governing the enforcement of civil debts, 
are all discussed very briefly. 

In chapter 2 the discussion follows the transition from 
magistrates’ courts to the higher echelon of courts of 
quarter sessions and assize courts. This includes a de- 
scription of the preliminary committal hearing, with the 
taking of depositions and their role in the subsequent 
trial, as well as what happens to the offender who is 
committed to quarter sessions for sentence. Here again, 
the reader is left to conjecture for himself whether ex- 
perience has shown that recorders or chairmen of quarter 
sessions are in the habit of imposing sentences different 
from those within the power of a magistrates’ bench. 
In the examination of the drafting of indictments 


some mention is made of the discretionary power exer- 
cised by the clerk of the assize court or the clerk of the 
peace in the court of quarter sessions and how this is 
limited by counsel. No reference, however, is made to the 
police role in this important stage of the criminal process. 
Although this issue is of undoubted practical significance, 
the reader may wonder how interested a layman new to 
the courts may be in such material. In the subsequent 
description of courts of assize, gaol delivery and oyer and 
terminer, it is unfortunate that the ritual of calling 
“gaol delivery” is not explained. It is also not until the 
reader reaches Appendix III that he can determine what 
is the meaning of “oyer and terminer.” (Incidentally, it 
would be interesting to learn how many barristers would 
have occasion to consult the useful glossary of legal terms 
contained in this appendix.) 

The next chapter is devoted to the manifold topics 
connected with trial by juries. This includes a brief 
discussion of the jury panel, what type of excuses from 
jury service might be accepted, how juries are em- 
panelled, the types of penalties that can be inflicted for 
nonappearance, the right to challenge, the process in the 
courtroom in terms of putting in charge, the consideration 
of verdict, and the issues surrounding the handling of 
communications by a jury to the presiding judge. This 
section of the book terminates with the taking of a ver- 
dict and the payment of jurors including unnecessarily 
detailed information as to the forms relating to the 
claiming of expenses by members of the jury. 

The final chapter deals with pleas of guilty and not 
guilty, adjournments, witnesses, exhibits, judgment of 
court, bail estreats, the taking of additional cases into 
consideration when considering sentence, corrective train- 
ing and preventive detention. Consideration is also given 
to the aftertrial duties of the clerks of assize or clerks 
of peace, and appeals to the Court of Criminal Appeal, 
which recent legislation, reconstituting the Court of 
Appeal and abolishing the Court of Criminal Appeal, has 
rendered already out-of-date. 

The major criticism of the book is that it falls between 
two stools. Mr. Shoolbred set out to fulfil the undoubted 
need of explaining in simple language to the layman the 
principles of the administration of criminal justice in 
England and Wales. The interested layman is described 
as a witness or otherwise law-abiding citizen who becomes 
involved in some minor offence. Yet again the “less-re- 
spectable” accused is left without adequate explanation. 
The second aim of the book was to place before students of 
the legal system and clerks to the courts a brief sum- 
mary of the courts’ machinery. The author’s consider- 
able experience in occupying such a vantage point un- 
doubtedly makes the present work suitable for persons 
considering becoming clerks of the court. It is of more 
limited value to other readers. 

The dry legal tone evident in the introduction, where 
mention of the main text-books in use in Quarter Sessions, 
Assize Courts, and magistrates’ courts seems not out of 
place, is continued throughout the book. It is a pity that 
the “most fascinating aspects of work connected with 
administration of justice . . . the variety .. .” 
(p.xxii) does not reveal itself in the author’s text. 


University of Toronto J. IRWIN WALLER 


Historical Approach to Criminology 


Ideology and Crime. By Leon Radzinowicz. New 
oa0e. Columbia University Press, 1966. Pp. 152. 
4.00. 


Here is a gem of a book, solid with scholarship and 
sparkling with ideas. The book provides a historical over- 
view of the field of criminology. It is a compact com- 
pilation of the major concepts, theories, and philosophies 
evolved by criminologists in the past two centuries. Re- 
markably, the book is not loosely threaded and clear 
patterns emerge in its concise story. 

Leon Radzinowicz is Wolfson Professor of Criminology 
and Director of the Institute of Criminology at Cam- 
bridge University in England. His professional reputa- 
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tion is international. Lately he has been quite active on 
this side of the Atlantic. This latest book of his repre- 
sents a series of lectures he delivered at the Columbia 
University Law School in 1965..It follows closely on the- 
heels of his book, The Need for Criminology, which he 
wrote the same year in connection with an assignment 
he was fulfilling for the Bar Association of New York 
City. 

Professor Radzinowicz is an indefatigable researcher 
who brings to the study of criminology the thoroughness, 
high purpose, and august tones of the classical scholar. 
There is a tiny note of grandeur in this book; the broad 
sweep of the historical approach tends to impel this. 
Moreover, Professor Radzinowicz has an elevating respect 
for his subject matter. It is refreshing indeed to read an 
author in criminology who is perceptive of the whole 
tapestry of the field and is secure in its integrity. 

In the book, we are taken back to the earliest begin- 
nings of criminology—to the Italian Beccaria who in 1764 
produced a book, Of Crimes and Punishments. which was 
practically attuned to the thinking of such philosophers 
as Montesquieu and Voltaire who expounded the principle 
of equality before the law. Although Beccaria’s book was 
timorously put forth, it soon became the most influential 
book on criminal law in Europe. It established the liberal 
doctrine which strictly set a pattern of punishment in 
accordance with the crime committed. The aim was to 
limit arbitrary punishment and to limit the authority of 
the state against the individual. The liberalism of the 18th 
century grew into the classical school of criminal law in 
the 19th. The classical school, led by Carrara, influenced 
the establishment of criminal codes which erased the 
discretionary power of the court in regard to imposing 
penalties. 

Confidently, Professor Radzinowicz weaves his way 
through subsequent criminological developments, carefully 
fitting into the overall pattern the statistical work of 
Quetelet and Guerry, the positivist influence of Lombroso 
and certain of his precursors, the Marxist economic theory 
of Bonger, Tarde’s multiplicity of factors idea, and Durk- 
heim’s concept of anomie. He knowingly cites the work of 
numerous other theoreticians and, extracting the essence 
from their theories, demonstrates how they have become 
ingredients of modern criminological thought. He leads 
us through the free will versus determinism conflict and 
through the issue of criminal responsibility. His expo- 
sition is brilliant and thoroughly annotated. 

As he draws togther the streamers of ideas in crimi- 
nology, Professor Radzinowicz makes evident the trend of 
his own thinking. There is some disappointment in seeing 
him rather abruptly cast aside Sutherland’s differential 
association theory as being passé in criminology. His 
chief criticism of Sutherland’s theory is that it is un- 
testable. However, his case against the theory is poorly 
drawn and seems to ignore a basic strain of similarity to 
currently fashionable theories relating to opportunity 
structure. 

Professor Radzinowicz is pessimistic regarding the 
evolvement of a single general theory of crime causation. 
Furthermore, he believes that a search for a single gen- 
eral principle in regard to treatment and punishment 
should be avoided. There is “no sovereign remedy,” as 
he puts it. He advocates a “pragmatic position” in regard 
to both etiology and treatment. Such position, seemingly 
eclectic in style, permits realistic adaptation to change. 
For example, he suggests that in the face of some of the 
unfairness or abuse involved in indeterminate sentences, 
we might reconsider the classical criminology concept of 
letting the punishment fit the crime. He does not see this 
as a regression but as a reassessment in response to 
changing problems. 

Professor Radzinowicz favors Durkheim’s concept of 
crime as “normal” (a social fact) and he seems to agree 
with Poletti’s idea that an increase in crime is an integral 
part of soc*s! and economic progress. Sudden social or 
economic change is likely to cause a breakdown in social 
regulation resulting in criminogenic anomie. 

This book is not quite for the general reader. Footnotes 
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are profuse and some contain untranslated foreign lan- 
guage passages. It is an excellent historical survey of 
criminological thought and present-day criminologists 
would do well to refer to this book for a kind of phil- 
osophical orientation which would help reduce behavior- 
alist meandering in research. 


Florida State University EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


Reports Received 


An Analysis of Significant Factors Concerning Wash- 
ington State Juvenile Rehabilitation Programs. Depart- 
ment of Institutions, Bureau of Research and Program 
Analysis, Olympia, Wash., November 1966. Pp. 44. The 
purpose of this report is to provide detailed information 
concerning the treatment programs and the juveniles 
served in the State’s juvenile rehabilitation programs. 
The report deals with population trends, characteristics 
of juvenile delinquents admitted, operating costs and 
staffing patterns, and problems and needs. 

Bureau of Prisons (Annual Report). Bureau of Prisons, 
U. S. Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., 1966. 
Pp. 27. The emphasis in this annual report is on the shift 
in goals from the institution to the community. The im- 
plementation of the Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965 is 
described. New directions in education and vocational 
training programs and other highlights of the year are 
discussed. 

Charlestown 1966 Summer Youth Counseling and Em- 
ployment Program. John F. Kennedy Family Service 
Center, Inc., 27 Winthrop Street, Charlestown, Mass., 
1966. Pp. 107. This is a documented account of the organi- 
zation, administration, and execution of a coordinated 
youth counseling and employment program in the inner- 
city neighborhood of Boston, operating through a fully 
integrated multiservice center. 

Community Resocialization: A New Perspective. Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, 
N. E., Washington, D. C., 1966. Pp. 143. The two authors 
of this publication, James E. Garrett and Peter O. Romp- 
ler, are associated with the Institute for Delinquency 
Control, St. Louis University. The major theme of the 
book.is to develop a view of the juvenile delinquent in 
relation to a complete correctional system in contrast to 
the existing collection of relatively isolated units with 
different operational goals based on different philosophies 
and theories for curbing delinquencies. Corrections is de- 
fined as that part of the welfare service system that aims 
at the reduction and control of criminal and delinquent 
behavior in individuals and seeks to identify and abolish 
social and cultural conditions which encourage, induce, 
or tolerate such behavior. 


The Correctional Institutions and Services of Connecti- 
cut. The American Foundation Institute of Corrections, 
1532 Philadelphia National Bank Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1966. Pp. 104. The details of a comprehensive survey 
of the Connecticut correctional system, together with 
specific recommendations, are contained in this report. 
The survey results and the recommendations made are 
with particular reference to the State jail system, an 
evaluation of the other correctional institution facilities 
and programs, and the advisability of establishing a De- 
partment of Corrections for the State. 

County Jails and Penitentiaries in New York State. 
New York State Commission of Investigation, 270 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., November 1966. Pp. 96. The five 
county penal systems of New York, the New York City 
Department of Corrections, and 12 county jails are in- 
cluded in this survey report. The findings of the survey 
cover inmate populations, physical facilities and services, 
rehabilitation programs, the chronic alcoholic, and general 
administrative problems. 


Directory of Prisoners’ Aid Agencies, 1966-1967. Cor- 
rectional Service Federation, U.S.A., 526 W. Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., 1967. Pp. 12. All the “prisoners 
aid” associations in the United States are listed in this 
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directory. Information is provided regarding the organi- 
zation’s structure, source of income, staff, current activ- 
ities, and services. 


Family Planning. U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D. C., September 1966. 
Pp. 35. This is the first departmental report on family 
planning and summarizes the activities of several operating 
agencies in this field, the Welfare Administration, the 
Public Health Service, the Office of Education, and the 
Food and Drug Administration. 


The Fremont Experiment. Department of the Youth 
Authority, Youth and Adult Corrections Agency, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Research Report No. 50, January 1967. 
Pp. 48. The Fremont program is a short-term residential 
treatment project implemented at the Southern Reception 
Center Clinic of the Youth Authority. A random assign- 
ment method was used to determine the experimental 
group and the institutional control group. The experi- 
mental and control groups show no significant difference 
in recidivism rates after 24 months of followup. The de- 
tails of the experiment and analysis of results are con- 
tained in this report. 


National Prisoner Statistics (Annual Report). Bureau 
of Prisons, U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., 
Number 40, November 1966. Pp. 35. This report presents 
information concerning sentenced prisoners admitted to, 
confined in, and released from state and federal insti- 
tutions for adult felony offenders during the calender 
year 1965. On December 31, 1965, there were 211,151 
sentenced prisoners confined in these institutions, a de- 
crease of 1.5 percent from 1964 and the fourth consec- 
utive year the prison population has declined. 

Neighborhood Service Centers. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Development, Washington, D. C., 1967. 
Pp. 100. This report closely examines six neighborhood 
service centers receiving funds from the Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Development. It describes the multi- 
tude of services offered and focuses on some basic issues 
that need to be resolved in order for these centers to 
make a more vital contribution toward meeting a com- 
munity’s needs. 


Personnel and Personnel Practices in Public Institutions 
for Delinquent Children. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., Statistical Series 86, 1966. Pp. 29. The present re- 
port is a followup of a similar survey made in 1958 and 
provides a more recent measure of the degree to which 
institutional personnel standards were being realized. 
The conclusions drawn from the data were that the 
majority of treatment, education, and administrator staff 
of these institutions do not meet the minimum educational 
background standards and that institutions are experienc- 
ing considerable difficulty in recruiting and retaining 
sufficient numbers of well-qualified personnel. 


Police and the Community. Information Center on 
Crime and Delinquency, National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, 44 East 23 Street, New York, N. Y., October 
1966. Pp. 18. The references published in this bibliography 
are listed under police practices, police training, police 
roles in youth action programs, and police attitudes and 
behavior. 

Schools and Delinquency. Information Center on Crime 
and Delinquency, National Council on Crime. and Delin- 
quency, 44 East 23 Street, New York, N. Y., August 1966. 
Pp. 14. This is Bulletin No. 1 of a series of selective 
annotated bibliographies devoted to specific areas related 
to delinquency prevention and treatment. The references 
published in this bulletin are listed under urban and 
rural programs for youth, special programs for the 
emotionally disturbed, training teachers, and new pro- 
grams in progress. 
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The Clinical Evaluation of the Dangerousness of the 
Mentally Ill. Compiled and edited by Jonas R. Rappeport, 
M.D. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
1967. Pp. 118. $6.50. 

Combatting Social Problems: Techniques of Intervention. 
Edited by Harry Gold and Frank R. Scarpitti. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1967. Pp. 580. $6.95. 

Community Resocialization: A New Perspective. By 
James E. Garrett and Peter O. Rompler. Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1966. 
Pp. 143. $3.50 (paper bound). 

Criminal Responsibility and Mental Disease. By C. R. 
Jeffery. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, 1967. Pp. 324. $11.00. 

Delinquency Prevention: Theory and Practice. By 
William E. Amos and Charles F. Wellford. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967. Pp. 254. 
$5.95. 

Human Deviance, Social Problems, & Social Control. 
By Edwin M. Lemert. Englewood Cliffs, New. Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967. Pp. 211. $3.50. 

Justice, U.S.A.? By Howard Felsher and Michael Rosen. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1967. Pp. 207. 
95 cents (paperback). 

Law Enforcement and the Youthful Offender: Juvenile 
Procedures. By Edward Eldefonso. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1967. Pp. 346. 

The New Confession Standards, “Miranda v. Arizona”: 
A Legal Perspective, A Practical Perspective. By Nathan 
R. Sobel. Jamaica, New York: Gould Publications, 1966. 
Pp. 153. $6.50. 

Principles of Criminology, Seventh Edition. By Edwin 
H. Sutherland and Donald R. Cressey. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1966. Pp. 721. $9.95. 

Psychiatry and the Dilemmas of Crime: A Study of 
Causes, Punishment and Treatment. By Seymour L. 


Halleck, M.D. New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 
1967. Pp. 382. $10.95. 5 


Q. Camp: An Experiment in Group Living With Mal- 
adjusted and Anti-Social Young Men. Edited by Marjorie 
E. Franklin. London: Institute for the Study and Treat- 
ment of Delinquency, 1966. Pp. 68. 5 shillings. 

Residential Provision for Homeless Discharged Offend- 
ers. Report of the Working Party on the Place of Volun- 
tary Service in After-Care. London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1966. Available in the United States 
from British Information Service, 845 Third Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10022, for 70 cents. 

The Suspect and Society: Criminal Procedure & Con- 
verging Constitutional Doctrines. By Walter V. Schaefer. 
Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 1967. 
Pp. 99, $3.50. 

Trends and Regional Comparisons in Probation (Eng- 
land & Wales). A Home Office Research Unit Report. 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1966. Pp. 50. 
Available in the United States from British Information 
Service, 845 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022, for 
$1.00. 

White Collar Crime—A Bibliography. Compiled by 
Dorothy Campbell Tompkins. Berkeley: Institute of 
Governmental Studies, University of California, 1967. 
Pp. 85. $3.00. 

Yugoslavia—A New Look at Crime. By Nancy Goodman. 
London: Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delin- 
quency, 1967. Pp. 40. 3 shillings & sixpence. 
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F. Lovell Bixby To Retire as 


New Jersey Probation Consultant 


F. Lovell Bixby, since 1959 consultant on probation in 
the Administrative Office of the Courts for the State of 
New Jersey, will retire August 31. 

A native of Massachusetts, Dr. Bixby received his 
doctor of philosophy degree from Cornell University. In 
1966 he was awarded the honorary degree of doctor of 
humane letters from Rutgers University in recognition of 
his distinguished service to the State of New Jersey and 
the Nation in the fields of penology and probation. 

Dr. Bixby entered the correctional field in 1930 when 
he was named director of classification and parole in the 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies. 
Here he systematized the State’s classification procedures. 

In 1934 he entered the federal service, holding positions 
as assistant director of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons, chief 
of probation and parole in the Department of Justice, 
and warden of the Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe. 
While assistant director in the Bureau he established and 
supervised the Bureau’s classification procedures. On a 
year’s leave of absence from the Bureau of Prisons he 
served as a member of the California Adult Authority. 

During World War II Dr. Bixby was a lieutenant 
colonel in the Army of the United States during which 
time he served as deputy director in the Correction 
Division of the War Department. In 1962 he was on leave 
from his present position to serve on appointment by the 
United Nations as a visiting expert at the United Nations 
Asia and Far East Institute for the Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders, in Japan. In 1965 he was 
the United States representative at the International 
Conference on Probation, at Brussels, Belgium. 

Dr. Bixby has taught at Rutgers University and New 
York University and is a past chairman of the Profes- 
sional Council of the National Probation and Parole 
Association (now the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency). 

Commenting on Dr. Bixby’s retirement, Edward B. 
McConnell, administrative director of the New Jersey 
Administrative Office of the Courts, said: “During his 
7% years as probation consultant Dr. Bixby has been 
instrumental in bringing about substantial improvements 
- the standards of probation services throughout the 

tate.” 

Following his retirement, Dr. Bixby will take up resi- 
dence in the Washington, D. C., area. 


Chief Judge Theodore Levin 
Honored by Probation Staff 


The federal probation staff at Detroit, Mich., honored 
Chief Judge Theodore Levin February 18 on the occasion 
of his 70th birthday when he, by law, had to relinquish 
his duties as chief judge of the court. A plaque was pre- 
sented to him in his chambers in appreciation of his many 
contributions to the Federal Probation Service. 

In a letter to Judge Levin at the presentation cer- 
emonies, Chief Probation Officer Charles T. Hosner 
quoted Zechariah 7:9—“Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts, 
saying, execute true judgment and show mercy and com- 
passion every man to his brother.” 

“There has never been a judge with more compassion, 
fairness, and understanding of his fellow man than Judge 
Theodore Levin,” Hosner added. 

Throughout his judgeship Judge Levin has been promi- 
nently active in social welfare concerns in metropolitan 
Detroit, said Hosner, and has had a deep appreciation of 
the important role of probation in the administration of 
criminal justice. 

; : udge Levin will continue to serve as a District Court 
judge. 


News From the Field 


Only One Person 
Executed in 1966 


One person was executed by civil authorities in the 
United States during 1966. It was the lowest number since 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons began its annual survey 
of civil executions in 1930. 

The previous low was in 1965 when there were seven 
executions. The highest was 199 executions in 1935. Since 
1930 there have been 3,857 civil executions. 

At the close of 1966, 405 persons were under sentence of 
—_ in the United States, compared with 331 a year 
earlier. 

Thirteen states have abolished capital punishment— 
Alaska, Hawaii, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

All Western European countries with the exception of 
France, Greece, and Spain have abolished the death 
penalty. Most Latin American countries do not have 
capital punishment. 

The U.S. Department of Justice announced its opposi- 
tion to the death penalty in 1965. 


Anthony S. Kuharich Appointed 
Indiana Commissioner of Correction 


Anthony S. Kuharich, who was appointed in November 
1966 as special adviser to the Commissioner of Correction 
for the State of Indiana (see FEDERAL PROBATION, Decem- 
ber 1966, p. 80), was appointed by Governor Roger 
Branigin as Commissioner, effective April 1. 

Kuharich was chief probation officer in the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Indiana 
for 20 years. He began his correctional career in 1940 as 
chief probation officer for the City Court at South Bend. 

In 1954 and 1955 Kuharich was president of the Indi- 
ana State Probation and Parole Association and in 1957 
he was president of the Indiana State Conference of 
Social Work. 


Commenting on Kuharich’s appointment, the Michigan 
City News-Dispatch said: “The new commissioner ought 
to do well because he brings to the job a rare combination 
of specialized education (two master’s degrees) and the 
practical realism born of 20 years’ experience in the fed- 
eral probation service .... The challenge Kuharich faces 
is staggering, a product of decades of neglect and mis- 
takes. But he has the right qualities and the capacity, and 
if he gets proper public understanding and support, Indi- 
ee system may emerge at last from darkness into 
ight.” 


Federal Youth Camp at 
Tucson Closes Its Doors 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons’ youth camp at Tucson, 
Ariz., closed in February because of a decline in inmate 
population. The camp was established in 1933 to provide 
manpower for construction of a highway to the summit of 
Mount Lemmon. The permanent camp site was occupied 
in the early 1940’s. 

Youth offenders had been assigned to the camp since 
1957 and were engaged in logging and sawmill operations, 
production of signs for the Coronado National Forest, 
and construction of rest and recreation sites in the Forest. 

The federal prison system now consists of 34 facilities 
in 20 states and the District of Columbia. 

Last November the Bureau of Prisons closed its reform- 
atory at Chillicothe, Ohio, and leased it to the Ohio De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene and Correction. 
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Crime Commission Releases Task 
Force Report on The Courts 


The 178-page Task Force Report: The Courts, prepared 
by the Task Force on Administration of Justice of the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Admin- 
istration of Justice, was released in May. The Report may 
be purchased for $1 from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 20402. 

Other supporting documents to be published include 
task force reports on The Police, Corrections, Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime, Organized Crime, Science 
and Technology, Assessment of Crime, Narcotics and 
Drugs, and Drunkenness. 

Also to be published are selected research studies and 
consultant’s papers. 


John Howard Association 
Establishes Bonding Service 


The John Howard Association is now able to arrange 
for the bonding of ex-prisoners and parolees in the 
Chicago area who need bond to be employed. The fed- 
erally financed bonding program has been extended to the 
John Howard Association by the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service. 

Norman E. Heyne, president of the JHA, states that 
one of the most difficult tasks which confront the Associ- 
ation is to place in jobs qualified offenders who are unable 
to make bond. This also has been the problem of correc- 
tional institutions and agencies across the country which 
have long advocated a bonding program. 

Bonds are available at the JHA in amounts of $500 up 
to a maximum of $5,000 annually per person. No applicant 
will be declared ineligible because of his offense or record. 

Criteria for eligibility for bond include the following 
two factors: (1) the job is one in which irresponsibility 
or dishonest conduct could materially damage an employer, 
and (2) the position offers a reasonable expectation of 
permanency, adequate wages, and reasonable working 
conditions. 

The Illinois State Employment Service, the JHA re- 
ports, will extend the bonding service to any organization 
or employer who wishes to employ qualified job seekers 
with questionable backgrounds. 


Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower Receives $800,000 Grant 


The Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training has been awarded a second federal grant to 
continue its program of research and study to lead to 
more and better-trained personnel for the correctional 
field. 

The grant of $800,000 was approved by Mary E. 
Switzer, Vocational Rehabilitation Commissioner, on the 
recommendation of the National Advisory Council on Cor- 
rectional Manpower and Training, under the provisions 
of the Correctional Rehabilitation Study Act of 1965. 

The grant supplements an initial award of $500,000 
last year and will finance most of the work of the Com- 
mission for the second year of its 3-year operation. 
Additional funds have been received from nongovern- 
mental sources, most recently a grant of $8,000 from the 
American Legion Child Welfare Foundation. 

Ninety-five national organizations, representing import- 
ant areas of American life, in addition to corrections, are 
associated with the Commission in its activities. The 
Commission’s nine task forces are pursuing varied studies 
in many different areas of corrections to provide the 
groundwork for conclusions, recommendations, and final 
reports expected early in 1969. Interim reports will be 
issued periodically. 

Dr. Garrett Heyns is executive director of the Com- 
mission. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


James P. Hendrick Heads Treasury 
Department Enforcement Activities 


James P. Hendrick, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury since 1962, was appointed in April special 
assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury (For Enforce- 
ment). He will supervise and coordinate Treasury law 
enforcement activities and direct the Treasury’s partici- 
pation in the President’s program to abate crime. 

The Department of the Treasury has the most extensive 
law enforcement establishment in the Federal Government. 
In his new post Hendrick will have direct supervision over 
the U.S. Secret Service, the Bureau of Narcotics, and the 
Office of Law Enforcement Coordination, including the 
Treasury enforcement school. 

Before joining the Treasury Department, Hendrick was 
actively involved in the initial formulation of U.S. policy 
both in the United Nations and the Marshall Plan. From 
1948 to 1953 he was with the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and for 2 years with the Department of 
State as the principal adviser to Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt both in the United Nations General Assembly 
and the Human Rights Commission. 

From 1941 to 1946 Hendrick was with the War Depart- 
ment, first as a civilian employee and later in a military 
capacity. He rose to the rank of colonel and served a tour 
of duty as assistant to the late Robert P. Patterson, Under 
Secretary and later Secretary of War. Among his assign- 
ments with the War Department was service on a five-man 
Clemency Board chaired by Justice Owen Roberts which 
considered mitigation of American military prisoners’ 
sentences and counselled on the administration of the 
statewide military prison system. 

Before entering Government, Hendrick practiced law 
with the firm of Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & Roberts 
in New York City. 


Loss of Loved One Can Trigger 
Suicide in Alcoholic, Study Shows 


Significant clues for prevention of suicide among 
alcoholics are contained in a recent study supported by 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 

The research shows that the loss of a spouse or other 
near relative can trigger suicide in an alcoholic. The most 
dangerous period is just shortly before and for 6 weeks 
after loss of a loved one, investigators stated. 

Dr. George E. Murphy and Dr. Eli Robins of the De- 
partment of Psychiatry at the Washington University 
School of Medicine at St. Louis conducted the study. 

They concluded that the physician who is caring for an 
alcoholic should offer additional support to his patient in 
the event of separation, death, or divorce. Such support 
preferably should include hospitalization, the investigators 
said. When the physician first hears of impending separa- 
tion or loss of a spouse or close relative of the patient, 
he should arrange to place the alcoholic under psychiatric 
care. 

Studying factors surrounding suicide among a group of 
alcoholics and persons with affective disorders (depres- 
sion), the investigators found that 32 percent of the 
suicides by alcoholics were committed within 6 weeks 
after the loss of a loved one through divorce, separation, 
or death, compared to 3 percent of the suicides by the de- 
pressed group. 

The investigators studied 60 persons suffering from 
affective disorder and 31 alcoholics. The subjects were 
taken from 134 consecutive suicides in a metropolitan area. 

Although the six weeks following loss of or separation 
from a close relative proved to be the most dangerous 
period for alcoholics with respect to suicide, the number 
of alcoholic suicides who had suffered a personal loss 
within a year of the event was still much higher than for 
depressed subjects—48 percent compared to 15 percent. 
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J. P. Shalloo Retires 
From Pennsylvania U. 


After 40 years as a member of the sociology department 
of the University of Pennsylvania, J. P. Shalloo will re- 
tire June 30, 1967, as associate professor emeritus. 

Professor Shalloo received his B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from Clark University and his Ph.D. from the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

In 1960 he was selected Ivy Lecturer of the Year at the 
University “in recognition of the excellence of his teach- 
ing, which fulfills the highest aims of education, the stimu- 
lation of his students to question and to think.” In 1962 
he was the recipient of the Bronze Keystone award of the 
Boys Clubs of America “in recognition of his long and de- 
voted service to boys.” 

Professor Shalloo was the first chairman of the Crime 
Commission of Philadelphia and was presented a “Page 
One Award” by the Newspaper Guild of Greater Philadel- 
phia and a Certificate of Merit by the Fraternal Order of 
Police for his work with the Crime Commission which re- 
sulted in the inauguration of a modern radio communica- 
tions system and upgrading of the Police Academy, and 
prevented Philadelphia from being dropped from the Uni- 
form Crime Reports for inadequate reporting of crimes 
known to the police. 

Since 1957 Professor Shalloo has been executive editor 
of the American Journal of Correction and for many years 
chairman of the committee on resolutions of the Annual 
Congress of Corrections. 

During his two score years with the University Profes- 
sor Shalloo has been closely identified with delinquency 
and crime prevention and control programs and the 
judicial and correctional fields. He has written extensively 
in the correctional field, including five articles for FED- 
ERAL PROBATION. In 1941 he edited the September issue of 
The Annals devoted to “Crime in the United States.” He 
also edited with Donald R. Young the September 1942 
issue of The Annals, “Minorities in a Nation at War.” 


Rutgers U. Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies Celebrates 25th Anniversary 


When the Summer School of Alcohol Studies opens at 
Rutgers University in June, it will mark a quarter cen- 
tury during which it has influenced attitudes toward 
alcohol and alcoholism. 

“Most of the leaders who deal with alcohol problems in 
the United States and Canada are graduates of the 
school,” says Dr. Milton A. Maxwell, its executive director. 
“The school and the Center of Alcohol Studies of which 
it is a part, were the first major American institutions to 
bring the scientific tradition to bear on the problems of 
alcohol.” 

Since 1943, when the Summer School originated at 
Yale University, 4,800 men and women from every state, 
10 Canadian provinces, and 27 other nations have been 
enrolled. 

When the school was founded, Dr. Maxwell points out, 
the alcohol field was still dominated by emotional “wet” 
and “dry” thinking. 

“The major innovation made by the Center of Alcohol 
Studies and its summer training program was to gather 
and teach objective, scientific information about alcohol 
and alcoholism,” Dr. Maxwell states, “rather than con- 
tinuing the debate over drinking or not drinking.” 

The National Council on Alcoholism and its 80 local 
units nationwide, and most of the state programs on 
alcoholism, are direct outgrowths of the work of the 
Center and Summer School, Dr. Maxwell says. 

“Also there are now at least a dozen other univer- 
sity-sponsored summer schools of alcohol studies patterned 
after ours, but offering shorter programs,” he notes. 


Serious Crimes in the United States 
Increase 11 Percent, FBI Reports 


Serious crimes in the United States increased 11 percent 
in 1966 when compared with 1965, according to figures re- 
leased in March by Attorney General Ramsey Clark. The 
figures are published in the Uniform Crime Reports of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

All crime index offenses showed substantial increases 
in volume according to the FBI. Crimes of violence were 
up 11 percent with a 9 percent increase in murder, 10 
percent in aggravated assault, 10 percent in forcible rape, 
and robbery 14 percent. 

The crimes against property also increased 11 percent 
as a group. Individually, burglary rose 9 percent while 
larceny $50 and over in value and auto theft were each up 
12 percent. 

The FBI stated that crime increases were reported by 
all city groups, with the sharpest change in volume having 
been noted in the group of cities with less than 10,000 
inhabitants up 14 percent. Large cities with populations 
in excess of 100,000 had an average increase of 10 percent. 
The rural areas were up 7 percent and crime in the 
suburbs rose 13 percent. 

The figures released by the FBI disclosed that in 1966 
police arrests of adults for all criminal acts, excluding 
traffic offenses, dropped 1 percent. At the same time, how- 
ever, arrests of persons under 18 years of age increased 
9 percent. In cities with over 100,000 population, adult 
arrests were down 3 percent and juvenile arrests were up 
7 percent. The suburban areas recorded increases in both 
adult and juvenile arrests of 2 percent and 11 percent 
respectively. Arrests of adults in rural areas declined 3 
percent while juvenile arrests increased 9 percent. 

Final crime figures will be available in the detailed 
gga Uniform Crime Reports scheduled for release in 

uly. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Richard A. McGee, California’s Top 
Prison-Parole Official, Retires 


Richard A. McGee, 69, California’s top prison and 

parole official for 23 years, was honored by more than 
600 friends and associates at a testimonial dinner at 
Sacramento, June 3. He retired June 30 from his position 
as administrator of the Youth and Adult Corrections 
Agency. 
As California’s first corrections director, McGee organ- 
ized the State Department of Corrections. He directed the 
department until 1961 when he was elevated to the 
agency administrator post which includes supervision of 
state correctional and parole programs for both adults and 
youths. He was also chairman of the State Board of Cor- 
rections, a nine-member board which studies crime and 
correctional problems and makes legislative and policy 
recommendations. 

During his years as director of corrections, McGee 
instituted many pioneering training and treatment pro- 
grams for prison inmates. 

McGee entered correctional work in 1931 when he was 
appointed director of education at the United States 
penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans. He later served as 
director of education at the United States penitentiary 
at Lewisburg, Pa. From 1935 to 1939 he was warden of 
New York City penitentiary at Riker’s Island and from 
1939 to 1941 he was deputy commissioner of the New 
York City Department of Correction. In 1941 he was called 
to the State of Washington as director of public insti- 
tutions. 

In 1943-1944 McGee was president of the American 
Prison Association and was chairman of the Association’s 
committee which prepared the Manual of Correctional 
Standards (1954). 

He was a member of the corrections advisory committee 
of the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Criminal Justice and also the national 
advisory council on Correctional Manpower and Training. 
He was appointed by President Johnson to represent 
the United States as a national correspondent to the 
United Nations in the field of social defense. 

During World War II McGee was a member of the 
Under Secretary of War Board of Consultants which 
dealt with military correctional problems. 

He has received a number of honors and awards, in- 
cluding the distinguished service awards of the American 
Correctional Association in 1963 and the American Crimi- 
nological Association in 1965. 

He was the first editor of the Journal of Corrections, 
founded in 1939, and has been a member of the Advisory 
Committee of FEDERAL PROBATION since 1962. 


School Named in Honor of 
Judge James B. Parsons 


The new James B. Parsons Elementary School at 
Decatur, Illinois, is named in honor of Federal Judge 
Parsons of the United States District Court at Chicago. 
At the dedication of the school on February 26, Judge 
Parsons was awarded an honorary doctor of laws degree 
by Millikin University where he graduated in 1934. 

The citation, read by President Paul L. McKay of the 
University, praised Judge Parsons “for his warmth as a 
friend, his integrity as a man, and his charm as an indi- 
vidual.” 

Commenting on the award, Dr. McKay also said: “As a 
lawyer and jurist, Judge Parsons exemplifies the finest 
tradition of the legal system that strives to make justice 
the foundation of our society.” ; 

Judge Parsons earned his master’s degree from the 
University of Chicago in political science and received 
the university’s doctor of law degree in 1949. | 

He was assistant United States attorney for 9 years 
and a judge in the Superior Court of Cook County before 
his appointment as a federal judge in August 1961. 

Judge Parsons is a member of the Judicial Conference 
Committee on the Administration of the Probation System. 


NCCD Publishes Its Survey for the 
President’s Commission on Crime 


“Correction in the United States” is the title of the 
special January 1967 issue of Crime and Delinquency 
quarterly published by the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, 44 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 10010. 
It is a survey conducted by the NCCD for the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice. 

A copy of the special edition will be presented to all 
members of the NCCD. The annual professional member- 
ship fee of $5 includes the Crime and Delinquency quar- 
terly and the NCCD News, a bimonthly. , 

Organized in 1907, the NCCD has a membership of ap- 
proximately 30,000 citizens and officials. 


Chicago’s John Howard Association 
To Conduct Study of Prisons 


The John Howard Association is conducting a survey of 
the state prison system, the Cook County Jail, and the 
Chicago House of Correction, according to Norman E. 
Heyne, president. 

The survey will cover existing programs, staff-inmate 
ratios, salaries, staff turnover, levels and percentages of 
custody, length of time served, recidivism rates, existing 
philosophy, staff-inmate relationships, long range plan- 
ning, relationship of institutions to any central adminis- 
trative bodies and the utilization of probation and parole 
in the various jurisdictions. 

The study will encompass several months. Reports to 
the public on various facilities will be made periodically. 
Positive aspects of programs as well as problems and 
recommended solutions will be emphasized. 

Joseph R. Rowan is the new executive director of the 
Association. He succeeded Eugene S. Zemans who is now 
on a year’s sabbatical leave. 


Children’s Bureau Underscores Need for 
Trained Personnel Working With Children 


“Delinquent children in public institutions too often are 
being shortchanged in their treatment and education be- 
cause of the lack of trained and experienced personnel. 
Public institutions which continue to maintain substandard 
personnel cannot possibly meet the demand for creative 
programs essential to the rehabilitation and education 
of these delinquent youngsters.” 

Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Welfare Administration, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, made this statement in 
announcing a new Children’s Bureau publication, Person- 
nel and Personnel Practices in Public Institutions for De- 
linquent Children: A Survey. 

“The report of the National Crime Commission urges 
an upgrading in the institutional treatment for these 
delinquent youngsters,” Mrs. Oettinger pointed out. “Yet, 
this survey of personnel in 223 state and local institutions 
found that in 1964 a majority of the more than 10,000 
treatment, educational and administrative staff did not 
meet minimum educational standards, nor the recom- 
mended standards for background experience.” 

Many key personnel who have frequent daily contact 
with the children ranked especially low in meeting edu- 
cational standards, Mrs. Oettinger said. Among these 
were: cottage personnel, where only about half of the 
supervisors and less than one in six had trained for or 
received a master’s degree in social work; academic 
teachers, where less than one in five have attained their 
master’s degree, and occupational supervisors, where 
more than 70 percent have not gone beyond high school. 

According to the Children’s Bureau survey only among 
administrators, psychologists, and medical professionals 
is there a high percentage meeting educational standards. 
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$305,000 Granted by NIMH To 
Continue Daytop Lodge Research 


The Probation Department of the Supreme Court, Sec- 
ond Judicial District (Brooklyn-Staten Island), has been 
awarded a grant of $305,000 by the National Institute of 
Mental Health to continue its research with probationers 
having a history of drug addiction. It is a part of the 
Daytop Lodge project (see FEDERAL PROBATION, December 
1964). 

An earlier grant of $390,000 from the Institute led to 
the creation by the Probation Department 3 years ago of 
Daytop Lodge, America’s first facility of its kind for 
addict probationers. 

Daytop Lodge uses recovered addicted probationers as 
leaders in a halfway house program. Earlier this year 
it was integrated into Daytop Village, an expanded self- 
help community approach at two major centers, Prince’s 
Bay, Staten Island, and Swan Lake, Sullivan County. 

Daytop has produced graduates who are proving an in- 
valuable force in city and state programs, reports Joseph 
A. Shelly, chief probation officer of the department. 

The Probation Department’s chemical laboratory, an 
essential component of the Daytop program, tests for 
addiction by means of thin-layer and gas chromatography. 
This is the only such laboratory within a probation de- 
partment in the United States and has served as a model 
for similar set-ups in other states. 


Boys Brotherhood Republic To 
Build New Community Center 


The New York City Housing Authority and Boys 
Brotherhood Republic, Inc., have signed a long-term lease 
for construction of a new BBR headquarters and com- 
munity center in the Lilian Wald Houses project. The new 
headquarters will be built under a $1,100,000 grant from 
the Vincent Astor Foundation. The site of the new build- 
ing is on land owned by the New York City Housing 
Authority. 

The new building will be on four levels. Its multipurpose 
rooms will include an assembly hall, court, library, meeting 
rooms, a kitchen, recreation rooms, and two gymnasiums. 

Now in its 36th year, the Boys Brotherhood Republic 
is a club managed and operated by the boys as a junior 
municipality. The Republic has a mayor, city council, 
police chief, court of law, and other posts concerned with 
civic and recreational activity. 

The lease for the new headquarters facility runs for 
32 years, with two 20-year renewal options. 


Ernest W. Burgess, 
Sociologist, Dies 


Ernest W. Burgess, 80, University of Chicago professor 
emeritus of sociology since 1951, died December 27, 1966. 
A sociologist of note, Professor Burgess was an authority 
in the fields of prediction in social science, sociclogical 
method, the family, and urban sociology. He was one of 
the pioneers in the development of prediction statistics for 
parolees. 

Professor Burgess received his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and joined the sociology faculty in 1916 
where he remained until his retirement. He was a visit- 
ing professor at a number of universities in the United 
States. 

From 1934 to 1943 he was secretary of the Chicago 
Area Project, concerned with delinquency prevention and 
control. From 1936 to 1940 he served as editor of the 
American Journal of Sociology. He was a member of the 
Chicago Crime Commission. He also was president of the 
American Sociological Society in 1934. In 1942 he was 
president of the National Conference on Family Relations 
and also the Sociological Research Association. 


Congressman Pucinski Comments on 
Proposal To Prevent Delinquency 


The Gault decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, rendered May 15, 1967, “may be the stimulus for 
local communities to plan ways of detecting and avoiding 
youthful crimes,” according to Representative Roman C. 
Pucinski, chairman of the House General Subcommittee 
on Education and sponsor of the Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1967 (H.R. 7642). 

The only alternative to preventing delinquency, Pucinski 
states, is to pay the increased costs of processing young- 
sters through courts. And even then, he continues, there 
will be no assurance that the juveniles will be rehabilitated. 

The U.S. Children’s Bureau, Pucinski reports, has un- 
covered instances where youngsters are placed in jails 
and detention homes for “cooling-off” periods without 
any authority from the court. These confinements, said the 
Congressman, have been protested by concerned officials. 
The Gault decision, he added, may guarantee to the 
youngsters the right to court hearing in these instances. 

Pucinski believes that the legislation he is sponsoring 
would be the first major organized effort to prevent delin- 
quency. The measure provides a first-year expenditure of 
$25 million in federal grants to states and communities 
for a comprehensive plan directed at sidetracking trouble 
by minors before it happens. 

_ The bill, Pucinski emphasized, will require the parti- 
cipation and cooperation of key community groups and 
agencies, including schools, juvenile courts, probation 
officers, prosecuting attorneys, and other public service 
groups. 


Orlando W. Wilson To Retire 
As Head of Chicago Police 


Orlando W. Wilson, 67, criminologist who took over the 
Chicago police department 7 years ago, has announced 
that he is retiring August 1. Deputy superintendent 
James B. Conlisk has been named acting superintendent. 

A graduate of the University of California, Wilson 
was chief of police at Wichita, Kans., from 1928 until 
1939 when he was aprointed professor of police admini- 
stration at the University of California. 

He was dean of the University’s school of criminology 
from 1950 until he was appointed Chicago superintendent 
of police in 1960. 


Judge Frank M. Johnson Featured 
In Time Newsmagazine Article 


Federal Judge Frank Johnson of the United States 
District Court for the Middle District of Alabama, at 
Montgomery, was featured on the cover of the May 12 
issue of Time, the weekly newsmagazine. 

The 5-page Time article begins by listing some of the 
human confrontations in the struggle for civil rights and 
depicts Judge Johnson’s front-line role of interpreting the 
Constitution in dealing with them. The article continues: 

“Millions of Americans know these names and remember 
these scenes. Yet few know the name of the man central 
to them all, Frank Minis Johnson, the U.S. district judge 
for Alabama’s 23 southeastern counties. At 48, Johnson 
has established an impressive record of calm and con- 
sidered judgment that has stamped him as one of the 
most important men in America.” 

“In 11% years of interpreting and enforcing the U.S. 
Constitution,” the Time article asserts, “he has wrought 
social and political changes that affect all of Alabama, all 
of the South, all of the nation.” 

Judge Johnson, a member of the Judicial Conference 
Committee on the Administration of the Probation Sys- 
tem when it was established in March 1963, has had a 
long-time interest in and concern about problems relating 
to the prevention and control of delinquency and crime. 
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Congress of Correction To Meet at 
Miami Beach, August 20 to 25 


The 97th Annual Congress of Correction, sponsored 
by the American Correctional Association, will be held 
at Miami Beach, Fla., August 20 to 25 at the Americana 
Hotel. 

“ACA Accepts the Challenge” is the theme of the 
Congress. The challenge refers to the report of the 
President’s Crime Commission. 

Chairman of the program committee is Ellis C. Mac- 
Dougall, director of the South Carolina Department of 
Corrections. Sectional meetings will discuss ways and 
means of implementing the recommendations of the 
President’s Crime Commission and inform members of 
new techniques, developments, and sources of funds for 
the improvement of correctional services. 

An innovation of the Congress will be a session directed 
toward college students who are planning for careers in 
corrections. Arrangements will be made for students to 
have interviews with correctional administrators in all 
types of service. 

Louie L. Wainwright, director of the Florida Depart- 
ment of Corrections, is chairman of the Host Committee. 

E. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., is general secretary of the 
American Correctional Association which has its head- 
quarters in the Shoreham Building, 15th and H Streets, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 20005. 


Harry A. Manley Receives Annual Award of 
Delinquency and Crime Control Conference 


Harry A. Manley, executive director of the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation at Washington, D.C., since 1955, was the 
recipient of the 1967 annual award of the Delinquency and 
Crime Control Conference of the Health and Welfare 
Council of the National Capital Area. The award is pre- 
sented annually to the person who has made a distinctive 
contribution to the field of corrections, crime control, and 
prevention. 

The Conference paid tribute to the high professional 
standards developed by Manley at the Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation in establishing new approaches to help prisoners 
return to the community. 

Manley has his M.S.W. degree from Catholic Univer- 
sity and served as a juvenile court probation officer in the 
Nation’s Capital all on the staff of the Maryland Pris- 
oners Aid Association before coming to the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation. 

Among those from the Federal Probation Service who 
are recipients of the Delinquency and Crime Control Con- 
ference award are Edward W. Garrett, chief probation 
officer (retired) for the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia! (1961); Victor H. Evjen, assist- 
ant chief of probation, Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts (1962); and Richard A. Chappell, former 
chief of the Federal Probation Service and chairman 
(retired) of the U.S. Board of Parole (1965). 


Supreme Court To Rule on Right to 
Counsel at Probation Revocation Hearing 


The U.S. Supreme Court has agreed to rule on whether 
the right to an attorney extends to hearings on probation 
revocations. It has accepted for argument two cases from 
Washington, where the State Supreme Court had ruled 
that the right to counsel did not apply to a hearing on 
probation revocation. 

In one of the cases (Mempa v. Rhay) the appellant had 
his probation revoked in 1959 and was sentenced to 10 
years on a burglary charge; in the other (Walking v. 
Rhay), probation was revoked in 1964 and the appellant 
was sentenced to 15 years on a burglary charge. The 
American Civil Liberties Union is representing both.— 
NCCD News. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Glenn C. Petty Leaves 
U.S. Probation Service 


Glenn C. Petty, an assistant chief of probation in the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts since 
1957, has resigned to join the staff of the National 
Institute of Mental Health. In his new position he will be 
responsible for the aftercare resources under the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966. He will be stationed in 
the headquarters office at Washington, D. C., and will 
maintain his residence at 12829 Jingle Lane, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Petty received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
the University of Utah, majoring in psychology. He 
joined the staff of the federal probation office at Los 
Angeles in 1949 and in 1953 was called to the California 
State Prison for Men, at Chino, as a senior sociologist. 
In 1955 he came to the U.S. Beard of Parole as executive 
of the Youth Division. 

While in the central office of the probation service 
Petty was in charge of training. ‘ 


Raymond K. Procunier Appointed Director of 
California Department of Corrections 


Raymond K. Procunier, superintendent of the Deuel 
Vocational Institution at Tracy, has been named by 
Governor Ronald Reagan as director of the California 
Department of Corrections. He succeeds Walter Dunbar 
who has been nominated by President Johnson to fill one 
of two vacancies on the U.S. Board of Parole. 

Procunier entered correctional work in 1948 and in 
1957-1958 served as director of corrections in Utah. 

He became associate superintendent of the California 
Medical Facility in 1960 and 4 years later was promoted 
to departmental supervisor of inmate classification. In 
1955 he was named associate superintendent at Deuel 
Vocational Institution and was advanced to superintendent 
the following year. 


Magdala House Helps Women 
Returning From Prison 


Magdala House is the name of a temporary home and 
guidance center for women returning to society from cor- 
rectional institutions. Located at 1605 Missouri Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo., the house will open its doors November 1 
and will be supported by the Magdala Foundation, a non- 
profit organization incorporated in September 1965. 

Magdala House will serve as a transitional home for ap- 
proximately 25 women. The average length of residency 
is 3 months. The home also will serve as a counseling 
and guidance center for an unlimited number of women 
who have a home but are in need of supportive care, job 
referrals, counseling, and wish to take part in the rehabil- 
itation program. Females of any race or creed, who are 16 
years old and over, will be eligible for admittance. 

The home will be administered by a professional person 
who has a master of social work degree. There will be on 
the staff a full-time vocational counselor, a part-time case- 
worker, and two resident advisors, one of whom lives at 
the home. There also will be part-time instructors in 
ping hygiene, cosmetology, homemaking, and arts and 
crafts. 

Marshall K. McKinney, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Illinois, at East St. Louis, and Fred Wilkinson, director of 
corrections for the State of Missouri and former deputy 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, are members 
of the 21-member advisory board. 

Mrs. Patricia Coughlin is president of the Executive 
Board. William R. Murphy, an attorney, is the Board 
chairman. 
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Meyer H. Diskind Named N. Y. Narcotics 
Commissioner for Aftercare Services 


Meyer H. Diskind of the New-York State Division of 
Parole has been appointed to the New York State Narcotic 
Addiction Control Commission as assistant commissioner 
for aftercare services. He will be responsible for the oper- 
ation of all district aftercare centers and for the super- 
vision and treatment of former addicts returned to the 
community. 

The centers which Commissioner Diskind will direct 
will offer counseling, group and individual therapy, job 
training and referral, sheltered work, recreational therapy, 
day and evening care, residential care, and educational 
opportunities. 

Diskind received his B.S. degree from the College of the 
City of New York and his M.S. in social work from Ford- 
ham University. During his career in social work and pa- 
role and community care services he has written two 
books and a number of articles dealing with the treatment 
of drug addiction. He was a panelist at the White House 
Conference on Narcotic and Drug Abuse in 1962 and has 
served as a -onsultant to various panels and commissions 
on drug addiction in New York.and New Jersey. 

In 1960 Commissioner Diskind published the results of 
a 3-year study which showed that 35 percent of a group 
of parolees with histories of narcotic addiction had never 
been declared delinquent for any reason, narcotic re-use, 
re-addiction, or otherwise. A followup study in 1963 
showed that 33 percent of a group of parolees involved in 
aftercare services over a 6-year period abstained com- 
pletely from drugs. 


We always exempt ourselves from the common laws. 
When I was a boy and the dentist pulled out a second 
tooth, I thought to myself that I would grow a third if 
I necded it. Experience discouraged this prophecy.—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 


Vice President Humphrey Receives 
NCSW Distinguished Service Award 


Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey was the recipient 
in May of the distinguished service award presented each 
year by the National Conference on Social Welfare. The 
award was presented at the 94th Annual Forum of the 
NCSW at Dallas, Texas. 

He was cited for “his courageous leadership and dedi- 
cated service in the area of social reform through effec- 
tive legislation ... and for his lifetime of effort toward a 
greater understanding of the needs of deprived people all 
over the world.” 


Gordon Hamilton, Social 
Work Pioneer, Succumbs 


Gordon Hamilton, 75, widely known in the field of social 
work and professor emeritus of social work and formerly 
associate dean at the New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, died March 10, 1967. 

A familiar contributor to journals of social work, she 
was the author of Social Case Recording, Principles of 
Social Case Recording, Psychotherapy in Child Guidance, 
and the classic work, Theory and Practice of Social Case 
Work. She was the first editor-in-chief of Social Work, 
journal of the National Association of Social Workers. 

The 1958 Lasker Award honored Professor Hamilton 
for “A superior record of achievement as practitioner, 
educator, scholar, thinker, and leader in the social work 
profession.” 

For what will Gordon Hamilton be remembered? The 
question is answered in an editorial in the April 1967 
issue of Social Work: “For the textbook so pioneering 
that it had no predecessor, yet remains relevant today? 
For her fighting spirit? For her belief in social action? 
For her devotion to her profession over long years? For 
her clinical brilliance? Whatever the individual memory, 
one was left with the instinctive feeling of good fortune 
that marked even the most casual personal encounter. 
How, after all, does one remember a genius?” 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


George J. Reed, chief of probation and parole for the 
State of Nevada, and for 11 years a member of the U.S. 
Board of Parole, has been named manager of the Tulare 
County, California, Employees Association. Reed was 
chairman of the Parole Board from 1957 to 1961 and 
chairman of the Board’s Youth Correction Division from 
1953 to 1957. From 1949 to 1953 he was deputy director 
of the Minnesota Youth Commission. 


Norman Flachs, Ph.D., consultant on delinquency for 
the Pennsylvania State Department of Public Welfare, 
has been named director of the newly established Youth 
Development Center in South Philadelphia. Flachs is a 
graduate of Bucknell University, has a master of social 
work degree from Columbia University, and a doctor of 
philosophy from New York City University. He has 
served as a street worker for the New York City Youth 
Board and has taught at Fordham University, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Rockford College. 

Arch E. Sayler, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of New 
York, visited London in March and countries in East 
Africa in April. On March 31 he spoke to the Royal 
Medical Society on the subject, “The Narcotic Addict 
Under Supervision.” He also addressed two probation 
officer luncheon meetings, one for administrators and 
supervisors of the Inner London Probation Service and 
the other a group of probation officers who had been 


assigned to aftercare work. Until recently London has 
had no formal parole service for adult offenders. In his 
personal tour he and Mrs. Sayler travelled over 16,000 
miles, visiting their daughter, Patricia, who is with the 
Peace Corps in Tanzania. 

Heyward W. Hudson, federal probation officer in charge 
of the Greenville, S. C., office, is teaching an evening 
course in criminal and delinquent behavior at the Green- 
ville Technical Education Center. Ten police officers are 
in the course. 


Headquarters of the State Criminologist for Illinois 
was moved in January from the Joliet Diagnostic Depot 
to the general offices of the Department of Public Safety 
at Springfield, Room 103, Illinois State Armory Building, 
a code 62706. Arthur V. Huffman is the State crimino- 
ogist. 

Forty-four inmates of the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution at Danbury, Conn., participated in the first semester 
of the outside school program in vocation education. The 
course covered apprenticeship, and supplementary, voca- 
tional, and technical institute training. The Danbury in- 
mates finished in the top 25 percent of their class, a large 
number receiving “A’’s and “B’’s. 


Louis Gengler, chief of community operations in the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, has been named associate 
warden of the Federal Correctional Institution at Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 
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Harry M. Jordan, Jr., and Rudolph R. Broda of the 
federal probation office at Detroit are part-time instructors 
in the Wayne State University department of anthro- 
pology and criminology. 


John Kuderer, parole officer (social worker) with the 
National Training School for Boys for 21 years, retired 
September 10, 1966. In January he was appointed a pro- 
bation and parole agent for St. Mary’s County, Maryland. 
A graduate of the University of Wisconsin, he first entered 
the service of the federal prison system as a counselor 
and parole officer at the Natural Bridge Camp of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. , 


Miss Ruth M. Williams, 51, secretary-general of the 
International Council on Social Welfare, died March 10. 
She had accepted the position of secretary-general when 
the Conference became the International Council on Social 
Welfare and established an independent secretariat on 
January 1, 1967. She joined the staff of the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare in 1949 as assistant executive 
secretary and assumed the position of executive officer 
of the ICSW and secretary of the U.S. National Com- 
mittee. 


Theodore U. Edwards, federal probation officer for the 
Southern District of New York, New York City, has 


completed a 1-year course of training at the Civic Center 


Clinic, Brooklyn, N. Y., on group counseling with offenders. 
Edwards has his master’s degree in social work from 
Rutgers University. He plans to use his group counseling 
experience with persons under his supervision. 

Chief Judge Yorihiro Naito of the Tokyo Family Court, 
accompanied by Mrs. Naito, came to the United States in 
February on invitation of the Northwestern University 
School of Law and the Harvard Law School to lecture on 
the family court. He also addressed the Federal Probation 
Training Center at Chicago. Judge Naito has been a judge 
for 35 years, 5% years in the Tokyo Family Court and 
3% years as chief judge of that court. While in Washing- 
ton, D. C., he visited the headquarters office of the Federal 
Probation Service. 


Samuel Levine, district supervisor for the Bureau of 
Narcotics, with offices at Philadelphia, Pa., retired March 
17 after 32% years in Government service, 28 of them 
with the Bureau of Narcotics. On March 20 Levine joined 
the staff of the drug addiction program of the State of 
New Jersey as project specialist. He will coordinate the 
activities of the State’s program with the couris and other 
law enforcement officials. He also will be active in the 
overall public education program. 

The 28th International Congress on Alcohol and Alco- 
holism will be held September 15 to 20, 1968, at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. This is the first time the 
quadrennial sessions have been held in the United States 
since 1920. Information about the Congress may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Secretariat, 28th International 
Congress on Alcohol and Alcoholism, 1130 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036. 

The annual meeting of the International Prisoners Aid 
Association will be held August 26 at the offices of the 
John Howard Society of Ontario, Toronto, Canada. 

“The Use of the Performing Arts in Delinquency and 
Youth Development” is the title of a 9-month project com- 
menced in March by the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency to explore the role of the performing arts— 
dance, music, and theater—in altering the lives of delin- 
quent and deprived youngsters. The program is financed 
by a $30,730 grant from the Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Edward W. Soden, U.S. probation officer at Washington, 
D. C., was the principal speaker at a seminar on alco- 
holism, held March 10 at Trinity Cathedral, Easton, Md., 
conducted by the Eastern Shore Council on Alcoholism, 
Inc. His subject was “Constructive Coercion and Group 
Counseling in the Rehabilitation of Alcoholics.” 

Robert F. Evans, chief probation officer in the U.S. 
District Court at Tampa, Fla., has been named editor for 


1967 of the Newsletter of the Florida Council on Crime 
and Delinquency. 


Paul S. Kidder, U.S. probation officer at Baltimore, Md., 
has been elected president of the Maryland State Probation, 
Parole, and Correction Association for 1967. 


Hubert A. Boyd, 50, chief probation officer in the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Nevada, died April 22 
from complications following a heart attack. A deputy 
U.S. marshal from 1945 until his appointment as federal 
probation officer at Las Vegas in 1954, he was designated 
chief probation officer in 1956. Mr. Boyd is survived by 
his wife, Elizabeth Boyd, and two sons, Thomas and 
Bruce, 2208 Birch Street, Las Vegas, Nev. 89102. 

Dr. Victor H. Vogel, chairman of California’s Narcotic 
Addict Evaluation Authority since 1963, has been re- 
appointed to a 4-year term by Governor Reagan. An inter- 
nationally recognized authority on drug addiction, Dr. 
Vogel is a former superintendent of the U.S. Public Health 
Service Hospital at Lexington, Ky. He is a psychiatrist and 
author of Narcotics and Narcotic Addiction. 

A Directory of Marathon Therapists is being compiled by 
Leonard M. Shaw, A.C.S.W., 1931 E. Calhoun eet, 
Seattle, Wash. 98102. All counselors and therapist$ who 
are doing marathon therapy and would like to be in the 
directory may send Mr. Shaw their name, address, and 
discipline. Those interested in purchasing the directory 
may also write Mr. Shaw. 


Handford T. Cruser, Jr., 83, federal probation officer 
at Norfolk, Va., for 25 years until retirement in 1957, 
died May 12. 

Twenty-four members of the probation staff of the 
Supreme Court, Second Judicial District, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
successfully completed a 30-session course in reality 
therapy conducted by Dr. Alexander Bassin, director of 
research and education. Dr. Bassin was the principal 
speaker in a recent 1-hour radio program, “The World of 
Narcotics,” conducted by Station WKCR-FM of Columbia 
University. 

Earle R. Bay, classification and parole officer at the 
McNeil Island penitentiary, has retired after 27 years with 
the Federal Prison System. He joined the staff of the 
MeNeil Island institution after studying at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. With the exception of one 
year, in 1948 when he was an administrative officer in the 
central office of the Bureau, he has been continuously at 
McNeil Island. He makes his home at Steilacoom, Wash. 
98388 (Box 253). During his more than a quarter of a 
century at McNeil Island, Bay has worked in close co- 
operation with the Federal Probation System. 


Albert Morris of Boston University was re-elected presi- 
dent of the United Prison Association of Massachusetts at 
the annual meeting held at the Harvard Club of Boston on 
April 27. Professor Morris, who also serves as director of 
the New England Correctional Manpower and Training 
Project, has headed the Prison Association since 1964. 

Dalton Moss, federal probation officer at Birmingham, 
was elected president of the Alabama Conference of Social 
Work at its meeting at Tuscaloosa, Ala., in April. 

The 17th International Course in Criminology, sponsored 
by the International Society of Criminology, is being held 
in Montreal, August 20 to September 14. Details may be 
obtained by writing Professor Denis Szabo, Director, De- 
partment of Criminology, University of Montreal, P. O. 
Box 6128, Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 


The Federal Youth Camp at Tucson, Ariz., was trans- 
ferred to the State of Arizona on February 15. Decision 
to close the camp was based on the decline in inmate 
population. With Tucson’s closing the Federal Prison Sys- 
tem consists of 34 facilities in 21 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

James E. Allen, assistant director of Hennepin County 
Court Services in Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed 
director. He succeeds Paul W. Keve who became Minne- 
sota’s commissioner of corrections in February. 


New Jersey has awarded contracts totaling $3,633,122.00 
for construction of the State Training School for Boys at 
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Skillman. The new installation will accommodate 200 
boys ages 8 to 13. 


The Fall Institute of the Minnesota Corrections Associa- 
tion will be held September 25 to 27 at the Curtis Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 


Ralph F. Salerno, supervisor of detectives with the 
Central Investigation Bureau of the New York City Police 
Department, has been named consultant on law enforce- 
ment matters for the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency. He will help develop an NCCD law enforcement 
advisory council. 

President Judge Dale F. Shughart of Cumberland 
County has been chosen by the members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Juvenile Court Judges’ Commission to succeed the 
late Judge W. C. Sheely as Commission chairman. He has 
been a member of the Commission since his appointment in 
1962 by Governor David Lawrence. 

Harold G. Miller, acting district supervisor of the 
Pennsylvania Parole Board’s Philadelphia office, was 
appointed district supervisor in January. His district 
supervises about 50 percent of the Board’s entire case- 
load. 


Arthur V. Huffman, Illinois State criminologist since 
1961, has been promoted to the post of special assistant 
to Director of Public Safety Ross V. Randolph, with a 
special assignment in handling state contacts with federal 
agencies. He retains his post as criminologist. 

Wilfred L. Denno, warden of Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, 
N. Y., for more than 16 years, retired in January. He was 
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succeeded by John T. Deegan former deputy warden at 
Auburn Prison. 

J. Robert Weber, a National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency consultant on juvenile institutions, has been 
appointed director of NCCD’s Information Center on 
Crime and Delinquency. He replaces Nada Beth Glick who 
has resigned. 

Brockie Dilworth, director of Taylor House, Chicago 
Commons Association, has been appointed assistant execu- 
tive director of the John Howard Association in charge of 
direct services to prisoners and their families. 

Alfons T. Wahl of the German Ministry of Justice, who 
had a prominent part in the establishment and develop- 
ment of adult probation in his country, was appointed 
April 12 by the President of the Federal Republic of 
Germany as federal attorney (Bundesanwalt) at the 
Supreme Court. He was a prosecutor from 1945 to 1947 
and Oberregierungsrat with the Federal Ministry of 
Justice since 1949. He is the author of Parole: A Bridge 
to Freedom (1950) and founded and edited Bewdéhrung- 
shilfe (Probation). 

Donald G. Stewart, 55, federal probation officer at New 
York City from 1942 to 1962, died June 6 of a heart attack. 
At the time of his death Mr. Stewart was benefits super- 
visor with General Precision, Inc., at Little Falls, N. J. 
He is survived by his wife, Alice, and a daughter Alice 
Mary, who reside at 1950 E. Tremont Avenue, Bronx, 
N. Y. 
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QO” READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 
printed at the United States Penitentiary, Marion, Illinois, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
become permanently established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 


offset and relief pressmen, and bookbinders. 
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